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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


| HE Public is here preſented with the tranſlation 
1 of a work, which is held in high eſtimation in 
Germany, a, country at preſent the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in Europe for theologral learning. The firſt edition, 
which appeared in 1750, the only one that exiſts in an 
Engliſh tranſlation, though it met with a favourable re- 
ception, is in all reſpects inferior to the preſent. The 
learned labogrs of our celebrated author, during almoſt 
forty years that have elapſed between the publication of 
the firſt and the fourth edition printed in 1788, have 
not only produced ſuch an increaſe of materials, as to 
render it at leaſt fix times as voluminous as the former, 
but have had very material influence on our author's 
ſentiments, with reſpect to ſeveral important points of 
biblical criticiſm. In a letter, with which he honoured 
the tranſlator, he calls his firſt performance the work of 
a novice, and in the ſhort preface prefixed to the German 
original of the fourth edition, he expreſſes himſelf in the 
following modeſt and ſenſible manner. Whenever I 
reflect on the year 17 Fi when the firſt edition of this 
Introduction appeared, which I publiſhed at that time 
* chiefly as a guide for my academical lectures, and 
compare it with the more complete editions of 1765, 
and 1777, I feel a ſatisfaction, and even a degree of 
« aſtoniſhment, at the progreſs of learning in the preſent 
age: and as during the laſt ten years in particular the 
* moſt rapid advances have been made in literature, the 
« preſent edition of this work, which is a kind of gene- 
ral repoſitory, has received a proportional —— eale, 1 
© candidly confeſs, not only that my own private know- 
| * ledge at the time of my firſt publication was inferior 
to what it ſhould and might have been, but that the 
Ng oe 9 performance 
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performance itſelf was written in too much haſte : and = 
yet chis very imperfect edition had the honour of being 
* tranſlated into Engliſh, and of undergoing a re- im- 
pꝑreſſion even at the time when the ſecond much more 
complete edition was already publiſned in Germany. 
The republic of letters is at preſent in poſſeſſion of 
* knowledge, of which it had no idea in the middle of 
this century; and I may venture to affirm, that the 
laſt- mentioned period bears the ſame analogy to the 
year 1787, as the ſtate of infancy to that of manhoed. 
We were unable at that time to form an adequate 
judgement on many important topics, and the opinions 
of the learned were divided on the moft ancient and 
moſt valuable manuſcripts. Wetftein's edition of the 
New Teftament, which was printed in 1251 and 1952, 
kindled a new fire, the blaze of which afforded during 
ſome time only a ſpecies of * becauſe the learned 
critic himſelf had formed a falſe judgement on theſe 
important manuſcripts, and accuſed them of being 
corrupted from the Latin. The authority of Wetſtein 
procured implicit confidence in his opinion; and a 


lapſe of many years was neceffary before a proper uſe 
: could be made of his copious and valuable collections, 


than the ſentiments entertained by the author himſelf. 
The ſyſtem of biblical criticiſm has been placed in a 
new light, and reduced to a ſtate of greater certaimy : | 
but it is unneceffary to ſwell the preface with a de- 
ſcription of the treafures that have been opened, and 
the diſcoveries that have been made in this enlightened 
age, as they are arranged under their reſpect e heads 
in the courſe of the preſent; Introduction 
The reader will perceive from what is here faid by our 
author, that the work is purely critical and hiſtorical, 
and will therefore expect to find no diſcuffions of con- 
troverted points in ſpecylatiye theology, which belon 
do a different province. Independent of fe& or party, 
hiis intention is to explain the Greek Feſtament with the 
ſame impartiality, and the fame unbiaffed love of truth, 


and an inference deduced more conſonant to the truth, 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, . v 
with which a critic in profane literature would examine 
the writings of an Homer or a Virgil. Nor does it enter 
into the nature of his deſign to give a deſcription of the 
Jewiſh ſects, the dreſs and manners of the Eaſt, the 
weights and meaſures that were uſed in Paleſtine, or the 
geography and chronology neceſſary to a right under- 

anding of the Bible; ſubjects, with which he ſuppoſes 
his readers already acquainted, as they have been treated 
by a great variety of authors, which it is here unneceſ- 
ſary to enumerate. The German original conſiſts of 


two quarto volumes, the firſt of which contains an 


examination of the title, authenticity, inſpiration, and 
age of the New Teſtament, the quotations from 


the Old Teſtament, the various readings, ancient ver- 


ſions, and manuſcripts of the Greek 3 the 
quotations of the fathers, critical and theoſbgical con- 


| jecture, commentaries and editions of the Greek Teſta» 


ment, accents and other, marks of diſtinction, with the 


ancient and modern diviſions of the ſacred text. The 


ſecond volume contains a particular introduction to each 
individual book of the New Teſtament. # 

The firſt part alone is now preſented to the Public in 
an Engliſh tranſlation ; and that the reader may have 
ſome notion of what he is to expect from this learned 
work, I will give a ſhort review of its contents. Each 
chapter contains a ſeparate diſſertation on ſome important 
branch of ſacred criticiſm, in which there 1s united ſuch 
a variety of matter, as would be ſufficient, if dilated 
according to the uſual mode of writing, to form as many 
diſtinct publications. In the chapter, which relates to 
the authenticity of the New Teſtament, the evidence 
both external and internal is arranged in ſo clear and 
intelligible a manner, as to afford conviction even to 
thoſe, who have never engaged in theological inquiries: 
and the experienced critic will find the ſubject diſcuſſed 
in ſo full and comprehenſive a manner, that he will pro- 
bably pronounce it the moſt complete eſſay on the au- 
thenticity of the New Teſtament that ever was publiſhed. 
The chapter which relates to the inſpiration of the New 

a 3 : Teſtament, 
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_ Teſtament, contains a variety of very ſenſible and judi- 


cious remarks; and though the intricacy of the ſubje& 
has ſometimes involved our author in obſcurity, yet few 
writers will be found who have examined it with more 
exactneſs. The language of the New Teſtament is ana- 
lyſed in the fourth chapter with all the learning and in- 
genuity, for which our author is ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed; the different ſources of its peculiar expreſſions 
he has, diſtin&ly pointed out, and arranged under their 
reſpective heads: and though he appears to have ſome- 
times fallen into error, in the application of rules to par- 
ticular caſes, yet no objection can be made to the prin- 


ciples themſelves. In the fifth chapter, where he ex- 


amines the paſſages which the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts 
have quoted from the Old Teſtament, he takes a diſtinct 
view of the ſeveral parts of the inquiry, and conſiders - 


whether theſe quotations were made immediately from 


the Septuagint, or were tranſlations of the Hebrew, 


Whether their application is literal or typical, and whe- 


ther the ſacred writers did not ſometimes accommodate 
to their preſent purpoſe expreſſions and paſſages, which 
in e related to different ſubjects. In the ſixth 

chapter, which contains an account of the various read- 
ings of the Greek Teſtament, he ſhews the different 
cauſes which gave them birth, and deduces clear and 


certain rules to guide us in the choice of that which is 


genuine: he enters fully and completely into his ſub- 
ject, and ſhews himſelf a perfect maſter in the art of 
criticiſm. The ſeventh chapter, which contains a review 
of the ancient verſions of the New Teſtament, is not 
only critical, but hiſtorical, and compriſes in itſelf ſuch 
a variety of information, as makes it difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it moſt excels in affording entertainment 
or conveying inſtruction. The eighth chapter relates 


to the Greek manuſcripts, and after ſome previous diſ- 


ſertations in regard to the ſubject in general, contains a 
critical and hiſtorical account of all the manuſcripts of 
the Greek Teſtament, which have been hitherto col- 
lated, This is a ſubject, which muſt be highly inte- 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. vii 
reſting ta every man engaged in ſacred criticiſm, and 1 
may venture to pronounce, that whatever expectations 


the reader may form upon this head, he will find them 


fully gratified by our learned author. The quotations 
from the New Teſtament in the works of eccleſiaſtical 
writers, form the ſubject of 1 inquiry in-the eighth chap- 
ter, in which our author examines the various modes, 
in which it is ſuppoſed that theſe quotations were made, 
and conſiders how far they were made from mere me- 
mory, and how far we may conſider them as faithful 
tranſcripts from the manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, 


which the writers reſpectively uſed: Having thus ex- 


imined the text of the Greek Teſtament; its various 
readings, and the three grand ſources; from which they 
muſt be drawn, namely, the Greek manuſcripts, the 
ancient verſions; and the quotations in the works of ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers, he proceeds, in the tenth chapter, to 
examine ſuch readings, as either are, or have been in- 
troduced into the ſacred text on mere conjecture. He 
allows that critical emendations, which have no reference 
to points of doctrine; are ſometimes allowable ; but he 
highly inveighs againſt theological conjecture, and main- 
tains that it is inconſiſtent to adopt the New Teftament, - 
as the ſtandard of belief and manners, and yet to aſſert the 
privilege of rejecting or altering, without authority, what- 
ever contradicts a previouſly aſſumed hypotheſis: He is of 
opinion that there is no medium between adopting in ge- 
neral the do&tines, which the New Teſtament literally con- 
tains, and rejecting the whole as an improper criterion of 
faith. The eleventh chapter contains only a chronological 
account of the authors who have collected various teadings 
to the Greek Teftament : but the twelfth chapter con- 
tains a very excellent review of all the critical editions 


of the Greek Teſtament from the year 1514; when the 
Complutenſian was printed; down. to the preſent time. 


He hkewiſe conſiders the imperfections, which have 
hitherto attended ſuch editions as are printed with va - 


rious readin 0 and delivers the plan, and the rules, on 
& 


which a perfe edition, according to his opinion, ſhould 
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be formed. The laſt chapter, which relates to the marks 
of diſtinction in the Greek Teftament, and the divifions 


which have been made at different times in the ſacred 
text, will be moſt intereſting to thoſe, who are engaged 
in the examination of Greek manuſcripts : but as many 
practical rules are deduced from the inquiry, it will be 


likewiſe of importance to every man who is employed in 


the ftudy of divinity at large. 5 

With reſpect to the tranſlation, though its merits or 
demerits muſt be determined by the public, it may not 
be improper to explain in a few words the plan, on which 
I have proceeded. As the ſtructure of the German pe- 
riods is widely different from that of the Engliſh,” and 
the ſtyle of our author, notwithſtanding his conſummate 
erudition, is not only devoid of elegance, which is unne- 
ceſſary in critical diſquiſitions, but is in general harſh 
and uncouth, a literal tranſlation of this learned work 


would have been unavoidably offenſive to an Enghth ear. 
In tranſlating the works of a Wieland or a Rouſſeau, a 


deviation from the original would be wholly unpardon- 
able, . becauſe it is the buſineſs of a tranſlator not only to 
convey the ſentiments of his author, but to preſerve if 
poſſible the beauty of the dreſs, in which they are diſ- 


played. But where neither beauty nor even neatneſs is 


viſible, it ceaſes to be a duty to retain the peculiarities, 


which in a tranflation would be {till greater blemiſhes, 


than in the original. I have ſeldom therefore given a 


+ cloſe tranſlation, except in matters of verbal criticiſm, 


and have very frequently been obliged to new-model 
whole periods. I have paid however the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion to the ſenſe and ſpirit of the original, which, after a 


| reſidence of five years in a German Univerſity, I have leſs 
. reaſon to fear that J have miſtaken, than that in conſe- 
© quence of a long abſence from my native country, I may 


have been ſometimes guilty of incorrectneſs in the ſtyle 
of the tranſlation. A writer, who by long habit is more 
familiarized with a foreign than with his native language, 
inſenſibly adopts its modes of expreſſion; and it 1s poſ- 


have 
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have often led me into the error which I have ſtudiouſly 


endeavoured to avoid. I hope however to be favoured 
with the indulgence of the learned, and if this publica- 
tion ſhould be deemed worthy of a ſecond edition, to 
which the merits of the author though not of the tranſ- 
lator are juſtly entitled, every improvement that may be 
propoſed will be thankfully accepted, and carefully no- 
ticed. Another alteration which I have taken the liberty 
to make is, that I have transferred to the margin a variety 
of references that are placed in the text of the original, 
becauſe they wholly interrupt the fluency of the ſtyle: 
but I have deviated from this rule wherever the quota- 
tions themſelves form the ſubje& of diſcourſe. I have 
likewiſe divided the work into chapters as well as ſections, 
though the latter diviſion alone if admitted into the ori- 
ginal, which, though more convenient in quoting from 
this Introduction, occaſions frequent confuſion in the 
ſtudy of the work itſelf. i PN he On 
When I firft engaged in the preſent tranſlation, I had 
no other object in view, than to preſent the public with 
a faithful copy of the original. But being at that time 
particularly employed in the ſtudy. of theology, I was 
led by curioſity, or a thirſt of knowledge, not only to 
examine the numerous paffages, whether of the Hebrew 
Bible or Greek Teſtament, o writers ancient or modern, 
Aſiatic or European, to which our author referred, but 
hkewiſe to read with attention the moſt celebrated works, 
in which the various points were diſcuſſed, that are the 
ſubjects of the preſent Introduction. From theſe inqui- 
ries there reſulted a variety of obſervations, which I com- 
mitted to paper, with references to the German original, 
becauſe at that time I had no other object in view, than 
my own inſtruction. Where the matter was too exten- 
five to be compriſed in a ſmall compaſs, I noted down 
the volume and the page, in the author or authors, in 
which it was treated at large, that I might know in future 


 __ where I ſhould ſeek for information, if ever I had leiſure 


or inclination to proſecute the inquiry. Having col- 
lected in this manner from various ſources a number of 
mate- 
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materials, which ſerved either to illuſtrate our author's 
Introduction where it was obſcure, to correct it where it 


ſeemed erroneous, or to ſupply what appeared to be de- 


fective, with vouchers and authorities for each obſerya- 
tion, I thought it might be of uſe to the reader, if I 


adapted them to the Engliſh tranſlation; and ſubjoined 
them as an appendix to each volume. They will ſave. 
him, at leaſt, the trouble of collecting materials for him- _ 


ſelf, which would be attended with no inconſiderable 
labour, and enable him to turn at once, without either 
trouble or loſs of time, to the volume and the page of 


each author, where he will find more ample information 


than can be contained in the compaſs of a note. Of 
theſe references there are ſeveral thouſands, and that the 
reader may never be at a loſs 1n referring to the quoted 
authors, I have in general at the firſt quotation given 
the full title of the work, and if it has gone through 
ſeveral editions, I have always mentioned that, which I 
particularly meant. To the notes, which are formed on 


the plan above deſcribed, I have added others of a dif- 
ferent kind. I have in general given extracts from the 


German works to which our author refers, eſpecially 
from his Orientaliſche and Exegetiſche Bibliothek, be- 
cauſe theſe are ſources which are inacceſſible to moſt 
Engliſh readers, and our author is frequently more con- 


ciſe than he otherwiſe would have been, on the preſump- 
tion that the laſt- mentioned work in particular is in the 


1 


hands of thoſe who read his Introduction. And ſince ſeveral 


very important publications in biblical criticiſm, by Alter, 
Adler, Birch, Münter, &c. have made their appearance, 


ſince the laſt edition of our author's Introduction, and con- 
rain very valuable materials, with which he would have 


enriched his own work, if he had publiſhed only three 
years later, I have endeavoured, as far as my imperfect 


knowledge of the ſubject would permit, to communi- 
cate under each reſpective head, the information which 
could not be conveyed by our author himſelf. I have 
likewiſe occaſionally introduced, in the body of the notes, 


ſome ſhort diſſertations on ſubjects of ſacred criticiſm, 
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eſpecially in the chapters which relate to the ancient 
verſions, the manuſcripts, and the editions of the Greek 
Teſtament. = 1 S242 

Theſe are the additions, which I have ventured to lay 
before the public, as an appendix to the original work 
of Michaelis, and for which perhaps I ſhould requeſt the 
indulgence of the public. I candidly own that I com- 
menced the preſent undertaking, without that knowledge 
and experience in ſacred criticiſm, which 1 ought to have 
poſſeſſed. My knowledge of the Oriental languages ex- 

tends no further, than to enable me to make out a paſ- 
ſage by the help of a grammar and a lexicon ; nor had 
the other branches of theological learning engaged my 
attention, when I firſt entered on the work, which I now -_ 
deliver to the public. Confined by ſickneſs in a foreign 
country, I ſought rather to amuſe and to inſtru& myſelf, 
than to edify mankind ; but as I have altered my origi- - 
nal plan, and preſume to publiſh the fruits of my re- 
ſearches, I muſt hope that induſtry has in ſome meaſure 
ſupplied the deficiencies of knowledge. Perhaps it will 
be thought to ſavour of preſumption, that I have often 
ventured to call in queſtion the opinions of our author: 
but as no man is exempt from the danger of miſtake, 
and neither the moſt profound erudition nor the cleareſt 
_ underſtanding can at all times ſecure us from error, it 
may be naturally expected that various paſſages even in 
the writings of Michaelis muſt be liable to objection. 
Though impreſſed with the moſt profound veneration 
for the memory of a man, who is now no more, of a 
man, whoſe name will be ever-uttered with reſpect, as 
long as learning is an object of eſteem, yet the duty, 
which we owe to truth, is ſuperior to that which can 
be claimed by the greateſt names, or the moſt exalted 
characters. Unbiaſſed therefore by prejudice, and with 
a freedom, to which every writer 1s entitled, I have care- 
fully examined the affertions and opinions of our author, 
and wherever they appeared to be erroneous, I have 
ſtated, as clearly as I was able, the reaſons which in- 
duced me to diflent, I ſubmit however the whole to the 
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decifion of the reader; and whatever miſtakes I have 
made, for in a work of ſuch extent as the preſent, miſ- 
takes are unavoidable, I ſhall not be aſhamed, as foon 
as they are pointed out with coolneſs and candour, te 
acknowledge and retract the _ 

Laſtly, I muſt beg leave to caution thoſe, who com- 
pare the German original with the Engliſh tranſlation, 
and find that the references to the quoted authors are 
ſometimes different in the latter, with reſpect to the 

figures denoting the volume or the pago, the chapter or 
PPP ac. pry. 
ences in the tranſlation are erroneous. For as I have at 
all times conſulted the quoted authors, I have tacitly 
corrected the Errata of the German original, which are 
more numerous, than any man would imagine, who was 
not concerned in literary publications. In this reſpect 
therefore the tranflation has an. advantage over the ori- 
ginal itſelf; except where new typographical errors have 
been made, which I hope are not numerous, becauſe I 
| have corrected the preſs myſelf, and have paid particular 
attention to the accuracy of the references, ſince mif- 
| fakes in theſe are not like other errata, which in general 
correct themſelves. | 

Before I conclude, I muſt return thanks to the Uni- 
_ verſity, of which I have the honour to be a member, 
þ- => appar on crad—ana ns 
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er THE TITLE USUALLY GIVEN 10 THE WRITINGS 
F oF THE NEW COVENANT. ; 


* E Collection of Writings 
| aſcenſion of Chriſt and acknowledged by his fol- 
en to be diyine is known in general by the name of 
aj abn. This title, though neither given by divine 
command, nor applied to the c writings by the apoſtles; 
was adopted in a very early age, though the 
of its introduction is uncegain, it being juſti 
in-ſcripture*,. and warranted by the authority 
of St. Paul in particular, who calls the facred books be- 
fore the time of Chriſt waNa drabnun?. .. 
fore that period either the whole of the Old Teſtament, 
or the vel books of Moſes were entitled Gch, laboem, ; 


ral paſſages 


70 Tas 


SACRED WRITINGS 


or THE 


ol n * v. T: 


or Book of the Covenant. 


As the word diabmen admits of a twofold incerprecation; 
we may tranſlate this title either Tg New Covenant or 
—_ — 
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1 8 2 Title to the writin ngsof 1 the New Covenant. CHAP. PH 


60 the New Teſtament. The former tranſlation muſt be 
_ adopted, if reſpect be had to the texts of ſcripture, from 
[thi > which the name is borrowed, ſince thoſe paſſages evi- 
dently convey the idea of a covenant; and beſides, a 
15 Being incapable of death can neither have made an old, 


N the earlieſt Greek diſciples, who made. uſe of this expreſ- 
ſion, had no other notion in view than chrat of Covenant. 
15 We on the contrary are accuſtomed to give this ſacred 
3 collection the name of Teſtament; and ſince it would 
as be not only improper, but even. abſurd to ſpeak of the 


—_ - the difficulty, fince the new only, and not the old had 
9 3 "Chriſt for its teſtator. _ 

| = The name of New Teſtament 'is © derived "a the 
_F—_ Latin Verſion, in which &a0ny, even in thoſe paſſages 
i were contract or covenant is clearly the ſubject of diſ- 


i BE .. garded rather as an harſh Greeiſm than as an error in 
1 - the Latin Tranflater, cho rendering a word, that admits 


1 ſidering teſtor to convey the idea of a hond. Whoever 
' reads the ninth chapter of Geneſis in the Vulpate*, will 
1 be convinced that the tranflator underſtood by Teſta- 
6 * ſimply a covenant. Ecce ego excito teftamen- 
m meum vobis, (ſays God to thoſe WhO were ſaved 


ego Irs inter me et vos et omnem animam vivam, et 

erit ſignum teſtamenti æterni inter me et inter terram 
Et mernor erg teſtamertti mei quod eſt inter me et inter 
vos et omnem animam vivam. This teſtamentum which 

God declares he will remember, is a eren never to- 
N n the earth *. a Foun 1 1 6. 


8 s 
8 115 4 he 
= 1 * * : 2 3 4 
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| = 'See my {Expoſition of the Epiſtle to "hs 8 2 
. © The word inter from its reci jprocal ſenſe * Fu — 
mentum here ſignifies a covchant. Toy 1 bt m 200 » « 
| WS | 8 e 


05 | nor make a new teſtament. It is likewiſe probable that 


Ileeſtament of God, we commonly underſtand the Teſ- 
| * tament of Chriſt, an explanation which removes but half 


9 courſe, is tranſlated Teſtamentum. But this muſt be re- 


| 1 | in the original of the double ſenſe of Will and Contract, 
© led Teſtamentum in the ſame extent of meaning, con- 


from the Deluge). Hoc ſignum teſtamenti mei, quod 


Iiir 3 / 3 S 


RAP. 1. 22 to the dug; of the New Codenen, 3 


The ſacred writers themſelves have no general name 
for the whole collection *, which neither was nor could 


be made as long as the Apoſtles lived, it being uncertain 


what productions might ſtill proceed from their hands; 


and the Goſpel of St. John was undoubtedly written at 


a very late period, and ſtill later, as many ſuppoſe, the 
book of revelation. The Apoſtles ſeldom quote either 
from their own writings, or from thoſe of the other Apoſ- 
tles, ſince they were at that time too recent to be gene- 
rally known in all the churches: but in thoſe caſes in 
which quotations are uſed they expreſs, themſelves, © I 
wrote to you in an. epiſtle*,” or © As our beloved brother 
Paul alſo according to the wiſdom given unto him hath 


written unto you 5,” &c. In theſe and ſimilar inſtances 


they refer only to ſuch epiſtles as had been written to the 
ſame community to which they were writing themſelves *: 
to the epiſtles of St. Paul alone are ſuch references to be 


found, and, what 1s a fingular circumſtance, to thoſe rules 


which are loſt 7. 


The expreſſion likewiſe wars 77 which is lol 1 


St. Paul in his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, can hardly 
ſignify his own writings nd thoſe of the 3 Apoſtles, 


ſince according to the tenor of the whole r it con- 


veys the fame meaning with ge Yeauuare uſed in the 


preceding ſentence, Tere 4 ich Timothy had learnt 


from a child, and which could mean therefore the writ- 


ings of the Ola Teſtament alone, not thoſe of the Apoſ- 8 


tles and Evangeliſts®. 

The above remarks, though unimportant in them- 
ſelves, afford however an opportunity of making a gene- 
ral obſervation which we {Hall find of conſiderable weight 
in the ſequel, That the Apoſtles who ſo frequently quote 


the writings of the Old Teſtament rarely quote thoſe of 


the new. They were at that time too recent, andtoo little 
known to the Chriſtians in general to form a ſubje& of 
quotation, fince otherwiſe St. Paul would hardly have 
omitted, m writing his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, to 
quote in the fifteenth chapter me Goſpel of St. Matthew, 


„ © 1 2 Pet. At 15. : > Chi 3x6; 
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* 
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4 " Authenticity of the New Teflament. cHAP. II. 


whoſe writings bore - teſtimony to the reſurrection or 
Chriſtꝰ. We have the ſame reaſon to believe that the 


epiſtles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Theſſalonians, and 


Corinthians were not known at Rome at the time when 
he wrote his epiſtle to the Romans. The cauſe of ſuch 
omiſſions, which take place in every epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence, will ſerve likewiſe to explain the appearance of 
ſimiliar neglect in the epiſtles of Clemens Romanus. 


— — — meno—————_—_—_—_ 
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Importance of this inquiry, and its influence on the queſtion of 

3 the divine origin of the Chriſtian religion. 

EFORE we proceed to examine the various grounds 

D I for the authenticity of the New Teſtament, it may 

not be improper to premiſe a few obſervations on the im- 


portance of this inquiry, and its influence in determini 
the divinity of the Chriſtian religion. And we ſhall find 


its influence to be ſuch, as to make it a matter of ſurpriſe 


chat the. adverſaries of Chriſtianity have not "conſtantly 


made their firſt attacks upon this quarter. For, if they 
admit theſe writings to be as antient as we pretend, and 
really compoſed by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, 


though we cannot from theſe premiſes alone immediately 
conclude them to be divinely inſpired, yet an undeniable 
conſequence is the truth and divinity of the religion it- 
ſelf . The Apoſtles allude frequently in their epiſtles to 


the = of * miracles, which they had communicated to 
riſtian converts by the impoſition of hands in con- 


the 
firmation of the doctrine delivered in their ſpeeches and 
Vritings, and ſometimes to miracles which they themſelves 
had performed. Now if theſe epiſtles are really genuine, 
it is hardly poſſible to deny thoſe miracles to be true. The 


- caſe is here entirely different from that of an hiſtorian, 
PP : © 4 , * 2 i ' 122 who | 


a a 4 


WS 


SECT.I. Authenticity of the New Teſtament. 5 
who relates extraordinary events in the courſe of his nar- 
rative, ſince either credulity or an actual intention to de- 
ceive may induce him to deſcribe as true a ſeries of falſe- 
hoods reſpecting a foreign land, or diſtant period. Even 
to the Erangelidh might an adverſary of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion make this objection: but to write to perſons with 
whom we ſtand in the neareſt connexion, * I have not 
only performed miracles in your preſence, but have like- 
wiſe communicated to you the ſame extraordinary endow- 
ments,” to write in this manner; if nothing of the kind 
had ever happened, would require ſuch an incredible 
degree of effrontery, that he who poſſeſſed it would not 
only expoſe himſelf to the utmoſt ridicule, but givi 
his adverſaries the faireſt opportunity to detect his lee: 
ture would ruin the cauſe, which he attempted to ſupf ort. 
St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalonians is addreſſed 
to a Chriſtian community, which he had lately founded, 
and to which he had preached the Goſpel only three 
ſabbath days. A ſudden perſecution obliged him to quit 
this community, before he had given it irs proper degree 
of conſiſtence, and, what is of conſequence in the preſent 
inſtance, he was protected neither by the power of the 
magiſtrate, nor the favour of the vulgar. A pretended 
wonder- worker, who has once drawn the populace to his 
party, may eaſily perform miracles, wal ely proclaim 
them. But this very populace, at the inſtigation of the 
Jews, who had conſiderable 'influence, excited the inſur- 
rection, which obliged. St. Paul to quit the town k. He 
ſends therefore to the Theſſalonians, who had received 
the Goſpel, but whoſe faith he apprehended might waver. 
through perſecution, authorities and proofs of his divine 
-miſſion', of which authorities the firſt and chief are mi- 
gacles, and the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt Ort ro bh 
quo vx Eres 116 ee ev 55 pn N mw FY r „ K 
| 0 * 

* Ads 0 bo. * A8. xvii, 5— 10. fait Rl: 1 . 

m Aa fals ſignißes here as well as in many ne paſſages tie power | 
of working miracles, It is properly a Chaldaiſm from FM 3” wich 
benifies x. Power. 2. Miracles; See my note to this'palags 6, 6, and 
the principal text} Mark vi. 4. | {+5 of? 990 | 

Eee = SS "© 


ans 
5 e Us the New. T. PATE CHAP.IH, 
F Wvevpart 210, &. en Wo. Is it offible with. 
out forfeiting all pretenſions to common ſenſe that, in 
writing to a community, which he had lately eſtabliſhed, 
he could ſpeak of miracles performed, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghoft communicated, if no member of the ſociety 
han ſeen the offe, or received the other? | 
He appeals to the ſame evidence with reſpect to the 
Corinthians, who were highly diſſatisfied both with him, 
and his doctrine, being prejudiced againſt him by his 
numerous antagoniſts, ho uniting violence with authority 
watched every opportunity of detecting errors, and catched 
at every failure, that might refute and confound him. 
Kat o doe jay R T0. ANQUYFE® un we eb Weihe co PH Aeg, 
1 a ev gie DvEvparxT05 (X03 E. Tlreupea ſignifies i in 
the, writings of St. Paul in general and in this epiſtle in 
particular the extraordinary gitts of the Holy Ghoſt, fach 
as the gift of languages; and-others which are deſcribed 
- in os twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth: chapters. 
To the Jewiſhi converts likewiſe, who were in danger of 
us lee wing apoſtates from the religion, which they had 
a gopted, be repreſents the rand ws; of their crime, if they 
: | rejected a religion, to which God bore witneſs with ſigns 
and. wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy:Ghoſt?... And he reminds them in another paffige* 
that they had-taſted of the heavenly gift (i.e the New 
Covenant) and were: made partakers 2 the Holy Ghoſt. 
In the: ſame manner St. Paul attempting to convince 
the Galatians, who had departed-from the purity of the 
Goſpel, that it was neceſſary to aboliſh the Moſaic law 
propoſes the following queſtion , Received you the Spe 
” by the Works of the law, or by the heari faith * 
Weuld an impoſtor endowed with that def 55. 25 of 4x 
e deaf e 8. Pi who ts rad 
attentively his e er particularly thoſe to Timothy, and 
bis various tranſactions recorded in the acts of the apoſ. 
tles, appeal againſt the avowed enemies of the new re- 
ligion not * to. S We 5 hinaſel;- but to 
Souls eee bekennt 
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SECT:I.” Authenticity of the New Teflament. 7 


: ſupernatural endowments 1mparted to the very perſons to 

x whom he wrote, if they could have replied, * We are 

. ignorant of theſe endowments, we underſtand not what is 

a meant by gifts of the Holy Ghoſt? 

The ſame apoſtle in his firft epiſtle to the Corinthians 


| corrects the abuſe of certain ſpiritual gifts, particularly 

W that of ſpeaking divers kinds of 22 and preſcribes 
o rules for the employment of theſe ſupernatural talents: 

- he enters into a particular detail of them, as they exiſted 


. in the Corinthian community, reaſons on their reſpective 
2 worth and excellence; ſays they are limited in duration, 
n no diſtinguiſhing mark of divine favour, nor ſo important 
1 as faith and virtue, the love of God, and charity for our 
"af neighbour. Now if this epiſtle was really written by St. 
* Paul to the Corinthians, and they had actually received 
Th no ſpiritual gifts, no power imparted by extraordinary 
5 means of ſpeaking foreign languages, the proper place to 

8 be aſſigned him were not among impoſtors, but among 
IF, thoſe who had loft their underftanding. A juggler may 
xt deceive by the dexterity of his hands, and perſuade the 
hey ignorant and the credulous that more than human means 
ons are requiſite for the performance of his extraordinary feats, 
is but he will hardly perfuade thoſe, whoſe underſtandings 
ive! remain unimpaired, that he has likewiſe communicated 
85 to his ſpectators the power of working miracles, and of 
oft. ſpeaking e which they had never learnt, were 
lied they conſcious of their inability to perform the one, or 
che ſpeak the other. It is true that this argument would loſe 
uu its force on the hypotheſis, which Semler has adopted in 


his explanation of this epiſtle*, viz. that St. Paul alludes 
in the abovementioned chapters not to ſupernatural gifts, 
wut merely to certain offices in the church, the exerciſe 
of which required only natural knowledge and ability; 
and that the gift of tongues reſpects thoſe foreigners who 
were employed as miniſters in the Corinthian church on 


cum notis, et Latinarum tran 
. Fo AE 


llationum excerptis. Halæ Magdebuggice 
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13 Authentic of the New Nan Cars 
order that ſtrangers who frequented the city whether 
Syrians, Arabians, or Egyptians might hear the Goſpel 


in their native language. But I can hardly perſuade 


myſelf that an impartial reader, who attends to the con · 


nexion of'theſe ſeveral chapters, will be of Semler's opi- 
nion: this at leaſt is certain, that no profeſſed 2 — 

of the Chriſtian, religion has ever had recourſe to ks 
evaſion, notwithſtanding Theologians themſelves have 
paved the way for ſimilar explanations. A circumſtantial 
refutation of this new and extraordinary hypotheſis would 
be too prolix for the preſent treatiſe®; a commentary on 


the epiſtle itſelf, ſnould I ever write one, would be the 


per place to introduce what at preſent : muſt confine 
to my public lectures. 
Io ſuppoſe that an impoſtor could write to the con · 
verts or adverſaries of the new ee not only theſe, 


but even ſubſequent epiſtles with a degree of triumph 


over his opponents, and yet maintain his authority, 4 im- 


plies ignorance and ſtupidity hardly to be believed, not 
| only in the Hebrews and Galatians, but even in the in- 
habitants of Theſſalonica and Corinth, cities which never 


lay under the weight of ſo heavy a fuſpicion. Credulous 


as the Chriſtians have been in later ages, and even ſo 


early as the third century, no leſs ſevere were they in 


hi 7 inquiries, and guarded againſt deception at the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity. This character is given them 
evenby Lucian“ who vented bis ſatire not only againſt 


certain Chriſtians , who had fupplied Peregrinus with 


the means of ſubſiſtence, but a againſt heathen oracles 


and pretended wonders. He relates of his impoſtor 


Pſeudomantis) that he attempted nothing ſupernatural 
in the preſence of the Chriſtians and Epicureans/ This 


| -. Pſeudomantis exclaims before the whole aflembly, « Away 


with the Chriſtians, away with. the. Epicureans, and let 


thoſe only remain who believe in the Deity ] (ure 
der p Op) WA: zhown the . took By ſtones, to 


t "See the Orientaliſche Bibliothek 7, Vol. 1. p. 99102. Sts 
_ De morte et $ 12, IS 28 Ed. Reity, Tom. III. p. 356 


; zn. 0. 
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drive away the ſuſpicious **, while the other philoſophers 
Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, and Stoics, as credulous friends 


and protectors of the cauſe, were permitted to remain“. 


This author, who lived in the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury, was chiefly acquainted with the Chriſtians of Syria, 


who were moſtly of Jewiſh origin, and much leſs en- 
lightened than the Chriſtians of Greece. If we aſcend 


ſtill higher, we find that the chief reaſon, which occa- 
ſioned the Goſpel of Luke, was a deſire of contradicting 
or correcting the accounts of divers miracles, which un- 

ounded reports had brought into general circulation. 

ut ſetting theſe circumſtances aſide, and admitting the 
primitive Chriſtians to have been credulous even in the 
higheſt degree, it is yet impoſſible that they could imagine 


| themſelves endowed with the power of ſpeaking languages 


to which they were utter ſtrangers: and ſuch epiſtles as 
they received from St. Paul could no impoſtor have writ- - 
ten, and ſtill remain their apoſtle. - 8 

I have acknowledged above, that the arguments, which 
have been here adduced, are not applicable to the re- 
lation which the Evangeliſts give of the miracles of Chriſt, 
becauſe in this reſpect they are merely hiſtorians. But 
the thyee firſt Goſpels, admitting them to be genuine, 
demonſtrate, though on different principles, yet with equal. 


- certainty the truth of the Chriſtian religion, becauſe they 


contain prophecies which were afterwards fulfilled. Were 
they compoſed by the authors to whom they are aſcribed, 
they muſt have been written before the commencement 
of the Jewiſh war and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that 


of St. Luke in particular of which the Acts of the Apoſtles 


are a continuation, a hiſtory compiled in the ſecond year 
of St. Paul's impriſonment: at Rome, and which ceaſes 
fore the commencement of the troubles in Judea. And 
yet they contain a plain and circumſtantial account of this 
impending calamity?, and determine the period, when this 
l 115111: 74.4.1 po 
Alexander ſeu Pſeudomantis, $ 25. 38, Tom. II. p. 232, 213. 

NM roles | | 8 . 
* They abandoned Peregrinus becauſe he had eaten unclean meats. 

De morte Peregrini, G 16. a ns is 
7 Matth. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi. 3—36. 
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prediction was to be accompliſhed: of which mention is 
likewiſe made in the epiftles *, where we find what-ex- 
pectations were raiſed upon this, ſubject by the prophecy 
of Chriſt *5. It were a bold affertion that by accident 
alone was fulfilled a prediction thus circumſtantially de- 
livered, and thus preciſe in limiting the period of its ac- 
compliſhment. - Verily I ſay unto you this generation 
ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be fulfilled.” Beſides, 
the knowledge of it had been ſo induftriouſly propagated 
by the Apoſtles among the ſeveral communities, that the 
truth of this prediction feemed in a great meaſure to 
determine the truth of the religion: they would therefore 
hardly have ventured to expoſe both themſelves and their 
fect to ſo dangerous a trial, had no ſuch prophecy been 
given by Chrift. Let it be objected that human fagacity 
were ſufficient to foreſee that the-misfortunes, which had 
long threatened, muſt at laſt fall upon the Jews,  fince 
the ſtorm had been gathering at a diſtance, before it 
burſt forth with violence: but preciſely to determine not 
oily that ſeries of events recorded by St. Matthew*; but 
even the period of its accompliſhment is ſurely beyond 
the reach of human foreſight. We may go ſtill further, 
and deny that human penetration could have foreſeen in 
that age even the event itſelf, of which Joſephus in his 
hiſtory of the Jewiſh war affords the ftrongeſt proof. For, 
although there exiſted ſo early, as the year in which 
Chriſt was crucified, various cauſes which afterwards con- 
tributed to the ſtorm, that broke over Jemſalem, yet 
from theſe cauſes neither the deſtruction of the city, nor 
even the Jewiſh war would have followed, had not a 
number of unexpected, and at that time improbable 
circumſtances ariſen, of which no one by human means 
during the life of Chriſt, or even the lives of St. Peter 
and St. Paul could have had the ſmalleſt conception. 
The injuſtice of the Roman Governors, which at length 
= - excited a general rebellion, did not ariſe to ſuch a pitch 
=  -25:to become intolerable till long after the death of Chriſt; 
=_ the adminiſtration of Pilate compared with that of his 


5 i 5 . ol 1 het £424 + 
* Heb. x. 25. 3639. James v. is. Ch. xxiv. C.. 
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$ ſucceſſors was virtuous, and the government alſo of theſe 
— when compared with that of Geſſius Florus“ the laſt Pro- 
y curator of Judza, whoſe cruelties drove the nation to 
* deſpair, and who purpoſely forced them to an open re- 


— bellion, in order to avoid, what the Jews had threatened, 
5 an accuſation before the Roman Emperor. This Florus 
n vas the ſucceſſor of Albinus, and Albinus that of Feſtus, 
8, under whoſe adminiſtration St. Paul was ſent priſoner to 
Rome. No political wiſdom could have predicted theſe + 
\e events ſo early as the crucifixion, or even during the pe- 
to riod in which were written the apoſtolic epiſtles. The 
ve troops likewiſe which lay in garriſon at Cæſarea, and after- 
Ir wards fanned' into an open flame the ſparks of rebellion, 
en which ſeemed almoſt extinguiſhed, had been commanded 
ty by the emperor Claudius to leave their native country, 
ad and march into Pontus, he intending to ſupply their place 
ce by a garriſon more attached to Rome. Had this com- 
it mand been executed, it is probable that no Jewiſh war 
10t would have followed, and no deſtruction of Jerufalem. 
zur But they ſent a fuppliant embaſſy to Claudius, and ob- 
nd tained permiffion to remain. Joſephus makes on this 
or, | occaſion the following remark, © Theſe are the perſons, 
in who occaſioned the dreadful calamities which befel the 
his Jews, and laid during the government of Florus the 
or, foundation of thoſe troubles, which afterwards broke out 
ach. into an open war, on which account they were baniſhed 
on- from the province by order of Veſpaſian®, The circum- 
yet ſtance which gave birth te theſe misfortunes is ſo trifſin 
nor in itſelf, that independent of its conſequences it would 
It a hardly deſerve to be recorded*. In the narrow entrance 
able to a ſynagogue in Cæſarea ſome perſon had made an of- 
eans fering of birds, merely with a view to irritate the Jews. 
peter The inſult excited their indignation, and occaſioned the _ 
on. ſhedding of blood. Without this trifling accident, which 
ngth no human wiſdom could have foreſeen even the day be- 
bitch fore it happened, it is poſſible that the prophecy of Chriſt 
rift; OE on OI C0 would 
7 his d Þ Joſephus de Bello Judaico, Lib. II. c. 14, 15. . 


e Joſeph, Antiquitat. Lib. XIX. c. 9. f. 2. 8 
© Joſephus de Bello Judaico, Lib. II. c. xiv. ſ. 5. 
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would never have been fulfilled. ; For the Jews were re- 


| ſolved at all events to avoid an open rebellion, well 
— 1 knowing the greatneſs of their danger, and ſubmitted to 
15 be oppreſſed by the Roman Governor, in the hope of 
. laying their complaints before the throne of the emperor. 
ll But Florus regardleſs of the fubmiſfion and intreaties of 
1 the Jews, and even of the interceſſion of Berenice, de- 
i ſignedly converted this private quarrel into public hoſti- 
bi hries, and compelled the Jewiſh nation to rebel againſt 
8 its will. But, notwithſtanding this open rebellion, a va- 
1 nieety of circumſtances occurred, which ſeemed to render 
1 the deſtruction of the temple an event highly improbable; 
It the recall of Veſpaſian into Italy when Jeruſalem was in 
1604 danger, and the gentle character of Titus“ who ſuc- 
Nl ceeded to the command of the Roman army in Judæa 
1 gave little ground to ſuſpect ſo dreadful a calamily. It 
16 appears therefore from this whole detail, whoſe length 
166 the dignity of the ſubject will excuſe, that no human : 
wall wiſdom during the life of Chriſt eould have foreſeen the ; 
' | i | deſtruction of the temple, and therefore that the wiſdom 
919 which uttered the prophecy was divine. | 9 
|. i j | So important then is the queſtion whether the hodks of 8 Y 
1 the New Teſtament be genuine, that the ſame. arguments : 
1 which demonſtrate the authenticity of theſe writings ' ; ' 
ik | evince/at the et time the truth of out religion. = =. 
N e „ SECT. wy 
vl | 4 Li 
{1 * 8 de Bello — => Lib. II. c. 19. Lib. Iv. e c. 5 2 Abul. | en 
feds Deſerĩptio -Egypti, Arab. et Lat. cum notis . Kev aga rea 
ting, 1776. p. 727. 1 f qu 
The beſt treatiſes upon this ſubjeft are Lardner" s Credibility of the | _ 
. Golpel? Hiſtory, and Leſs's Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 2. The _ 
former of theſe works, which has been cenſured for its prolixity, con- * 
tains 2 very large collection of teſtimonies; from the Fathers and other 7 
anfient writers, and is highly valuable to thoſe who would examine the IM 
whole ſeries of evidence for the authenticity. of the New Teſtament. leng 
The works of Lardner have been leſs read, than they deſerve : every * 
one intereſted in this i inquiry ſhould poſſeſs them, were it only for occa- pes 
| | fonal reference, and they are indiſpenſable to a clergyman, who cannot der 
remain indifferent on ſo important a ſubje&, and whoſe duty is not only ba 
to believe but to E U 19 88 of m_ LA is more _— = 
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SECT.IT. 2 of the New Tefamant. — 


s E C T. u. 


Of objections made to theſe writings in general, * of thoſe 
of Fauftus the Manichzan in particular. 


that they were compoſed in the firſt century. by tho 

authors whoſe: names they bear. The queſtion here to 
be examined is the charge that is laid, and in what man- 
ner the charge muſt be anſwered, with reſpect to theſe 


to the authenticity of particular books, ſuch as the Re- 


ſecond epiſtle of St. Peter, &c. will be examined in the 
ſecond part of this work. 

The moſt celebrated who have betrayed a ſuſpicion of 
this ſort are to be found among the moderns. A E 
in Toland's life of Milton! has given ground to ſuppoſe 


of the life of Milton he diſavows his havi meant the 


5 c | writings which we receive as inſpired, nor do the words 
a4 4 on which, the e is founded neceflarily RR ſuch a 
1 8 | conſtruction, 
1 able . to read + down ee is avoided, and it is eaſy to overſee the 2 
p whole chain of reaſoning at a ſingle view?3. Various teſtimonies, which 
cg | Lardner had quoted, are omitted by Leſs, becauſe they were not ſuffici. 
il. | ently convincing, and he has ſuppligd what Lardner had omitted, Every 


it. reader will remark, in peruſing this treatiſe, what I haye learnt in fre- 
1 quent converſation with the author, that it is the reſult of a conſcien- 
tious, even anxiouſly conſcientious inquiry, which he had inftituted for 


= > his own private conviction. We on which Lardner never nn 
hard he has felt and proved. _ 

_ To theſe authors then I refer my. a for more perfect GatisfaBtion | 
coi | upon this ſubje&, who will excuſe me therefore if, inſtead of quoting at 
My length the teſtimonies of the autients for the antiquity of the New Teſta» | 


ſpective heads, and introducing occaſionally" ſuch remarks as Pear 10 
be new. 


© Sex Toland's Life prefixed to his works, p. ME and Moſheim's * 


109. 


N 


V OUS Sceptics have preſumed to conteſt the 
antiquity of theſe writings in a body, and to deny 


writings in general: the objections which have been made 


velation of St. John, his ſecond and third epiſtles, the 


that he entertained theſe ſentiments; but in his defence 


ment, I content myſelf with arranging the arguments under their re- 


vindiciæ agen; Chriſtianorum diſcipline « contra TN 5.51 's 
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conſtruction, though the author probably entertained opi- 
nions, which had he lived in the preſent age, he might 
have more openly avowed. Yet though he believed not 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion he had too much ſaga- 
city to make an objection that militates againſt every 
babiliry. But an anonymous Italian ven- 
tured ii 2 to le Clere to advance the following ſuſ- 
picion. It is poſſible that in the fifth century during 
the period in which the Goths overran Italy, four perſons 
of ſuperior underſtanding might unite in forging the wrir- 
ings of the apoſtles, as well as of the fathers, and falfify 


ſiome paſſages of Joſephus and Suetonius in order to in- 


troduce into the world by the means of this impoſture a 
new and more rational religion.” Theſe four perſons 
who muſt have been very converſant in the Jewiſh The- 
ology, and in, both Jewiſh and Heathen antiquity are 
therefore charged with the immenſe labour of forging all 
the writings of the Fathers, and of inventing that variety 
of ſtyle and ſentiment. by which they are Hang vithed, 
But he could hardly attribute to them a leſs laboriqus 
undertaking, fince the writings of the New Teſtament 
are not 5 quoted by the Fathers, but likewiſe ex- 


unded in voluminous commentaries. In fact this were 


inſufficient, fince the writings of the heretics, nay even of 
thoſe who were enemies to the Chriſtian religion, ſuch as 
Porphyry for inſtance, who endeavoured by his ſatirical 
__ objections to turn the New Teſtament into ridicule, and 
_ whoſe works therefore a falſe though pious zeal has at 
length annihilated, muſt have likewiſe made a part of this 
wonderful forgery. To this letter, whoſe author through 
ignorance of the real Rate, of the caſe had fixed on too 
late a century, le Clerc has given a ſerious and ſolid an- 
{wer in his Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne 
I! here is likewiſe a paſſage of the ſame import in Lord 
Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study of Hiſtory*, in which 
he expoles a want of jud 
vindicate the antiquity of the ſacred writings by exam- 


ples drawn from the fathers cf the firſt century, with a 


deſign to prove, that theſe fathers had read the Goſpels, 


though 


ent in theſe, whecattempr to 
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though the inſtances alledged amount to no demonſtra- 
tion. For à more particular account of his objection, as 
well as for the anſwer, I ſhall refer my readers to the 
works of Dr. Leſs, whom this pointed remark of Boling-, 
broke has led to a more accurate inveſtigation of the 
ſubjectꝰ in his © Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary that the adverſaries of 
Revealed Religion, and even Bolingbroke himſelf, chuſe 
ſeldom to make their attacks in a direct and immediate 
manner: they ſeem ſenſible, thoſe at leaſt among them 
who have ſenſe and knowledge, of the difficulties with 
which this pretended forgery in ſo late a period muſt be 
attended, and apprehenſive it might betray the weakneſs 
of their cauſe to pronounce at once the whole collection 
an umpoſture. | ; „ 
The ſuſpicions which have been raiſed by authors of 
the preſent century are by no means ſo dangerous, as 
thoſe excited by earlier writers. The ſame objections 
advanced in the third or fourth century have infinitely 
more weight; and as an inſtance of this ſort is really to 
be among the Manichzans, it cannot in our pre- 
ſent enquiry be paſted over in filence. There are pre- 
terved in the works of Auguſtin ſeveral paſſages "oo 
Fauſtus the Manichæan, who pronounces on this ſubject 
with a degree of deciſion. In replying to theſe words of 
the orthodox Chriſtians, If ye adopt the Goſpel, ye can- 
not fail of believing the whole of its contents“ he ſays 
even the Orthodox did not conſider themſelves bound to 
obſerve all that was contained in the Old Teſtament, 
and proceeds < an, fi patris teſtamentum habet aliqua, in 
quibus parum debeat audiri (patris enim eſſe vultis Ju- 
daicam legem, cujus novimus quam multa vobis horro- 
rem, quam multa pudorem faciant, ut quantum ad ani- 
mum jam dudum ipſi judicaveritis eam non eſſe ſince- 
ram *, quamvis partum pater ipſe ut creditis digito ſuo 


d Auguftinus contra Fauſtum. Lib. XXXII. c. 2. | 
The orthodox had ſometimes recourſe to this evaſion in their con- 
troverſies with the Gnoſtics, and perhaps with the Manichzans, when 

. 1 4 D 5 
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eam vobis, partim Moyſes ſcripſerit, fidelis et integer} 
ſolius putatis filii teſtamentum non potuiſſe corrumpiz 
ſolum non habere aliquid quod in ſe debeat improbari? 
preæſertim quod nec ab ipſo feriptum conſtat, nec ab ejus 
apoſtolis, ſed longo poſt tempore a quibuſdam incerti 
nominis viris, qui ne ſibi non haberetur fides ſibentibus 
_ que neſcirent, "wb apoſtolorum nomina, partim eorum, 
qui apoſtolos ſequuti viderentur ſcriptorum fuorum fron- 
 fibus indiderant, affeverantes ſecundum eos ſe ſcripſiſſe 
_ que ſcripſerunt. - Quo magis mihi videntur injuria gravi 
adfeciſſe diſcipulos Chriſti, quia quæ diſſona iidem et re- 
pugnantia ſibi ſcriberent, ea referrent ad ipſos et ſecun- 
dum eos hæc ſcribere ſe profiterentur evangelia, quæ 
tantis ſunt referta erroribus, contrarietatibus narrationum 
fimul ac ſententiarum, ut nec ſibi prorſus nec inter ſe 
ipſa conveniant.* The concluſion he thence draws is 
'  Hearly the ſame with that of ſeveral of the moderns, who 
_ - -haveleſs openly maintained the above premiſes, viz. that 
fthoſe parts of the New Teſtament, which tend to edifica- 
tion and improvement, ought to be admitted, and the 
remainder of theſe writings rejected k. But it would be 
better, in my opinion, to philoſophize on the fubject of 
religion independent of the Chriſtian ſyſtem,” than to 
make extracts from a book, where we have liberty to 
acdept er refuſme. e 
Another objection is in the 34 Chap. of the xxxiii' 
book, in which he introduces a text of ſcripture fre- 
quently uſed in the Manichæan controverſy, on which 
be remarks that St. Luke in che parallel paſſage makes 
N e TTat K." ie 4 4 BD 
preſſed by their adverſaries with ſuch expreſſions, as © God repented, 
Kc 8. and unable, in conſequence of their ignorance in philology, to give 
a proper reply. See my Diſſertatio de indiciis Gnoſticte philoſophiæ 
tempore LXX interpretum, in the Syntagma commentationum. Pars II. 
P. 266, 267. ; | . e e 2 ff 
I dur quia nos legentes animadvertimus cordis obtutu ſaniſſimo, 
- . - _ xquiffimum judicavimus, acceptis utilibus ex iiſdem, id eſt, lis qus et 
dem noſtram ædificent, et Chriſti Domini atque ejus Patris, omnipo- 
tentis Dei propagent gloriam, cztera repudiare, quæ nec ipſorum ma- 
jeſtati, nec fidei noſtræ conveniant. 98 
1 Matth. viii. 11 
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no m:ntion of Abraham, Ifaac and Jacob, and taat be- 
ſide this omiſſion a variety of contradictions, are to be 
found between the two evangeliſts. Nec immerito nos 
ad hujuſmodi ſcripturas tam inconſonantes et varias nun- 
quam ſane ſine judicio et ratione aures adferimus, per- 
pendimus utrum eorum quidque a Chriſto dici ꝓotuerit 
nec ne. Multa enim a majoribus veſtris eloquiis Do- 
mini noſtri inſerta verba ſunt, quæ nomine ſignata ipſius 


cum ejus fide non congruunt: præſertim, quia ut jam 


ſæpe probatum a nobis eſt, nec ab ipſo hæc ſunt, nec ab 
apoſtolis ejus ſcripta, ſed multo poſt eorum aſſumtionem 
a neſcio quibus, et inter ſe non concordantibus ſemi-ju- 
dzis, per famas opinioneſque comperta ſunt: qui tamen 
omnia eadem in apoſtolorum Domini conferentes nomina, 
vel eorum, qui ſecuti apoſtolos viderentur, errores ac 
mendacia ſua ſecundum eos ſe ſcripſiſſe mentiti ſunt 7. 
Fauſtus preſuppoſes then the New Teſtament to cohtain 
a variety | 
doctrines of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, but that the ſeveral 


books are not merely interpolated (in which caſe the 
queſtion would belong to another part of this work) but 


compoſed by certain unknown perſons, who living in a 
much later period than thoſe, to whom theſe writings ate 


aſcribed, have confounded in their narratives truth with 
falſehood. He inſiſts even that the very titles Evange- 


lum ſecundum Matthæum, &c. are a proof that they 
were not written by the Evangelifts themſelves, - but 


merely a compilation  accofting to vat the Evangeliſts 
in a former period had verbally taught. He frequentl7ß 


aſſigns reaſons, though they are in general extremely 
weak, why certain 0 been 
written by the apoſtle or evangeliſt to whom they are 
aſcribed ®, and from the 3 on which he maintains 


the ſpuriouſneſs of theſe parts he concludes againſt the 


% 


authenticity of the whole. 
Beauſobre - (Hiſtoire | 
of opinion that Fauſtus made an exception in favour of 


the Goſpel of St. John, and believed it to be genuine *. 


» Lib, XXX, c. i. et Lib. XXXI. c. J. 


N 


of true accounts relating to the actions and 


paſſages cannot poſſibly have been 


de Manichee, tom. I. p. 298) is 


But 


\ 
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But even thatadmits a doubt. Fauſtus (Lib. XVII. c. i.) 
ſpeaking of the words uſed by Chriſt, Matth. v. 17. 
© Think not that I am come to deftroy the law and the 
prophets,” ſays, Quis hoc teſtatur dixiſſe Jeſum? Mat- 
theus |. Ubi dixiſſe? In monte! Quibuſnam præſenti- 
bus? Petro Andrea, Jacobo et Johanne, quatuor his 
tantum, cæteros enim nondum elegerat, nec ipſum Mat- 
rn er Ex his ergo quatuor unus, id eſt, Johannes, 
lum ſcripſit: Ita! Alicubi hoc ipſe commemo- 
5 uſquam! Quomodo ergo quod Johannes non teſ- 
tatur, qui fuit in monte, Matthæus hoc ſcripſit qui longo 
intervallo poſtquam Jeſus de monte deſcendit ſecutus 
eſt eum? Ac per hoc de hoc ipſo primo ambigitur utrum 
Jeſus tale aliquid dixerit quia teſtis idoneus racer, loqui- 
tur autem minus idoneus. Here it is evident that the 
object of Fauſtus was to confute the orthodox, by uſing 
their own weapons without acknowledging them to be 
- -genune?. . Nor muſt we conclude that a Manichean 
admitted the authenticity of the New Teſtament, be- 
cauſe he quoted it either in fupport of his on tenets, or 
in confutation of the arguments advanced by his oppo- 
nents. This miſtake has been committed by Lardner, 
| whoi in the long article relating to the Manichæans, which 
Contains ſo nuch beautiful hiſtorical matter, appears 
rather as the warm advocate for the Chriſtian cauſe, than 
the cool and impartial inquirer into'truth. - 


The name then of Manichzan ſo celebrated: in the - 
third and fourth centuries may ſeem a weighty hindrance | 


to che Chriſtian cauſe : if the doubts were actually raiſed 
in ſo eatly 2 period, the authenticity of theſe writings 
ma in danger. We ſhould have reaſon to fear 
theſe. apprehenſions to'be grounded, had the Objections 
Deen made by men converſant in literary hiſtory, Philo- 
Jogy, and criticiſm; but the matter begins to bear a dif- 
ferent appearance the moment we reſſect that they pro- 
*cecded from philoſophers, who without further Know- 
ledge than chat of their ſect, and even ignorant of Greek, 
attempted to Weave their Eourite! maxims into the reli- 


gion of Chriſt. I will divide my remarks i 26; this fub- 
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Iſt. It is by no means certain that all the Manichæans 
judged ſo unfa ourably of the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment as Fauſtds, who lived in Africa a country unenligh- 
tened, and unacquainted with any other than the Latin 
language; and we have no reaſon to conclude the ſame 
of Manes, and of thoſe who lived in a {till earlier period. 
But admitting it to be true that Manes who lived in the 
middle of the third century had entertained the fame ſen- 
timents, ſtill they would be 
2 4dly. The ſentiments of a marge and one e 
unqualified to form an adequate judgement. 

If a man acquainted with natural philoſophy, or verſed 


he 


in the mazes of metaphyſids, but at t = gp time 1gno- | 
1 


rant of Greek, ſhould attempt to crititiſe on the Iliad, 
and deny it to be che production of Homer, there is no 
one who would attend to his objections. But he poſſeſſes 
penetration and judgement: Admitted; yet he is devoid 
of thoſe. very qualities which are requiſite to judge of the 
antiquity. of the Iliad, a, knowledge of hiſtory and lan- 
guage: To make. the matter more pointed ; ſuppoſe a 

nſible and learned Mas arine, who bore an eminent 
rank among the literati of his own, country, ſhould come 
from China and without the knowledge of the German 
maintain that the confeſſion of Augſburg compoſed in 
1530 were a forgery of later times, It is hardly probable 
that any one would. A a moment to the e of 
his diſbelief, 

But this was exact! "he caſe with Manes. He ap- 
pears to have been en dowed, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
penetration, well verſed in the Perſian or a ſtill more 
Eaſtern philoſophy, and often ſuperior to the orthodox in 
the ſubtleties of diſpute, |, But che Greek language was 

totally unknown to him ®, and the learned language 
which he uſed was Syriac. Shall this perſon then who 
. preſumed, to reform the Chriſtian religion by his Perfian 


Phileſophy be deemed capable of deciding on che authen⸗ 


ticity of a Work written originally in Greek? He was not 

only unqualified to read the New Teſtament i in the ori- 

ginal, but was likewiſe devoid. of every idea of 1 
B 2 Wes 
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and other European literature, was unable to read the 
works of the fathers, heretics and enemies of the Chriſtian 
religion, from which alone can be decided whether the 
writings attributed to the apoſtles are as antient as we pre- 
tend, whether they have been acknowledged from the 
earlieſt times as. authentic and genuine, or whether a pe- 
riod elapſed from the death of the apoſtles, in which they 
were unknown, and after which they were ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly brought to light. a e e 
3. Fauſtus the only Manichzan of whom we have 
poſitive accounts that he denied the books of the New 
Teſtament to have been written by thoſe authors to whom 
they are aſcribed, and who lived an hundred and fifty 
Fears ſtill later than Manes, was likewiſe as unqualified to 
inveſtigate this ſubject. It cannot be denied that he was 
endowed with ſenſe and penetration, and poſſeſſed of, 
what Auguſtin himſelf allows, a ſhare of eloquence, but 
he was ſo partial a diſputant that his word is of little 
weight. Ignorant, as were moſt of the African writers, 
of the Greek language **, and acquainted: with the New 
Teſtament merely through the channel of the Latin 
"Tranſlation, he was not only devoid of a ſufficient fund 
_  gament which he brings againſt the genuineneſs of the 
_ Goſpel affords ſufficient ground for this affertion, for he 
" "contends that the Goſpel of St. Matthew could not have 
been written by St. Matthew himſelf, becauſe he is al- 
ways mentioned in the third perſon. Theſe are his very 
words, Matthæum hæc non ſeripſiſſe ſed alium ſub no- 
mine ejus, quod docet et ĩpſa lectionis ejuſdem Matthz! 
oblique narratio. Quid enim dicit? et cum tranſiret Jeſus 
Vidit hominem ſedentem ad telonium, nomine Mat- 
thæum, et vocavit eum, et ille confeſtim ſurgens ſecutus 
eſt eum, ac non potius dicat © vidit me, et vocavit me et 
ſecutus ſum eum: nifi quia conſtat hæc Matthæum non 
_ fcripfifſe ſed alium neſcio quem ſub ejus nomine. A 
man capable of ſuch an argument muſt have been igno- 
fannt not only of the Greek writers, the knowledge of which 
could not have been expected from Fauſtus, but even ba 
88 | | | 7 | | dne 


of ning, but illiterate in the higheſt degree. An ar- 
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the commentaries of Cæſar. And were it thought impro- 
bable that ſo heavy a charge could be laid with juſtice on 
the fide of his knowledge, it would fall with double weight 
on the fide of his honeſty, and induce us to ſuppoſe that 
preferring the arts of ſophiſtry to the plainneſs of truth he 
maintained opinions which he believed to be falſe. _ 
4. His other arguments are not built on hiſtorical 
ground, but founded merely gn ſuch principles as thoſe, 
on which he maintains that the doctrine attributed to St. 
Paul © that all meats are clean' could never have been 
delivered by the apoſtle himſelf, for which he chuſes to 
afſign the following reaſons. ©* The doctrine is falſe in 
itſelf, inconſiſtent with the precepts of Chriſt, and a ma- 
nifeſt contradiction of the law of Moſes, whole authority 
is acknowledged by the orthodox themſelves.“ His own 
words on 1 Tim. iv. 1. are as follows. Nunquam plane 
tibi ego hæc ab apoſtolo dicta eſſe conſenſerim, niſi antea 


confitearis ipſe Moyſen et prophetas doctrinas attuliſſe 


dæmoniorum, &c. In ſhort he uſes dogmatical argu- 
ments in a queſtion hiſtorical and critical relating to the 
antiquity of the New Teſtament, which alone is ſufficient 
to overthrow the whole of his reaſoning. KEE 
5. Such were the maxims adopted by a ſect in other 
reſpe&s not void of ſenſe and ſagacity, but whoſe uſual 
practice it was to reject all principles that did not cor- 
reſpond with their philoſophy *3, a philoſophy not founded 
on the evidence of reaſon, byt containing a collection of 
antient tenets delivered down to them by oral tradition. 
Now as they had really a high opinion of Chriſt ** and his 
apoſtles, they thought proper in reſpect to the New Teſta- 
ment to make the following diſtinction. Either theſe 
writings harmonize with our philoſophy, or admit at leaſt 
of ſuch an explanationꝰ as correſponds with our general 
principles, in which caſe they proceed from Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, and give additional weight to the truth of 
our doctrines, or they contradict our philoſophy, in which 
: | | | | inſtance 
» Lib. XXX. c. i. | 
o For inſtance John viii. 44. they explained e 7aT2g are by pater 
diaboli 15, SECS | | | 
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inſtance they ceaſe to have the force of evidence, and 
could not have been taught, or written by Chriſt, and his 
diſciples.” As examples of the latter kind were tod nu- 
merous to be explained on the principles of interpolation, 
there remained no other reſource than boldly to pro- 
nounce the whole to be ſpurious. This then was their re- 
fuge, though they allowed the compilers of the forgery 
to have interſperſed in their collection various maxims 
and precepts, of which they admitted the truth and uti- 
lity. But it were more rational to deny at once the au- 
thority of Chriſt, than to adopt ſo in- grounded a diſ- 
tinction. 

6. To the objections of Fauſtus Auguſtin gives the 
following anſwer **, For the ſame reaſons for 12255 the 
writings of Hippocrates, and other Greek or Roman au- 
thors are maintained to be genuine, we conclude the 
books of the New: Teſtament to have been written by 

thoſe to whom they are aſcribed.” To which reply he 
might have added as the time of the apoſtles is leſs far 
removed from the preſent, our evidence is ſo much the 
greater. The other fathers who lived in the age of the 
Manichæans, particularly Jerom a contemporary of Fauſ- 
tus, have ſcarcely condeſcended to mention his name. 
He appears to have made the fame impreſſion, as Har- 
duin with his pretended forgery of claſſic writers in the 


ages of monkiſh barbariſm, to whoſe arguments a com- 


mentator on Horace would hardly deigh to reply. The 
deciſive and peremptory < Conftat' therefore of Fauſtus is 
not to be underſtood as if hiſtorical arguments could be 
urged againſt the antiquity of the New Teſtament, but 
is. ſimply grounded on the arguments delivered above, 
Which induced the Manichæans of Africa to believe it a 
forgeryxr. 


The Se on, which have vitro been made, 


have a two-fold influence on our preſent inquiry. 

I. It is certain that the New Teſtament exiſted at the 
time of this controverſy, ſince to criticiſe, and pronounce 
a book to be ſpurious implies atleaſt its exiſtence. Fauſtus 
therefore Will ſerve as an * witneſs _ 

thole 


a 7 


duction of the apoſtolic age, it deſerves in this reſpect the 


a * 
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thoſe who pretend it is a forged production of the fifth 

cent; N . 


2. Manes read and quoted ”” from the writings of the 
New Teftament; yet he was ignorant of Greek, and ac- 


quainted with no other learned language than Syriac. . 


The New Teſtament exiſted therefore in that early period 
not only in the Greek original but likewiſe in the Syriac 
tranſlation, which was uled by the Chriſtians of Perſia. 
This is a matter of conſiderable importance on the queſ- 
tion of the antiquity of the New Teſtament: Beſides, 
the Syriac tranſlation is {till more antient than the age of 
Manes, as will be ſhewn in its proper place. | 
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The New Teſtament is proved to be genuine on the fame 
grounds, as the works of profane Authors. 


USEBIUS? divides the books of the New Teſta- 
ment into the three following claſſes *, : 

I. Opmonoyeperc, i. e. Books of undoubted authority, 
and univerſally received in the church as genuine. Under 
this claſs he reckons the four Goſpels, the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, all the epiſtles of Paul, the firſt epiſtle of Peter, 
and the firſt epiſtle of John. To which, ſays he, might 
be added the Revelation of John, which others rank un- 
der the third claſs. It belengs therefore properly to the 
ſecond claſs, which contains the books whoſe authority is 
maintained by ſome and denied by others. It ſeems 
likewiſe that he conſiders the epiſtle to the Hebrews as 
belonging to this claſs, notwithſtanding ſo much has 


been diſputed whether St. Paul be the author or not. 


At all events he is juſtified in ſo doing, fince the name of 
Paul is not mentioned in the ſuperſcription, the epiſtie 
therefore would not be ſpurious, were it written by-an- 
other hand: and being univerſally allowed to be a pro- 


? Hiſt, Eccleſ. Lib. III. c. xxv. 1 
| 14 1 
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name which Euſebius has given it. But whenever in 
the courſe of this Introduction I ſpeak of thoſe writings 
which have been univerſally received by the Church, I 
mean not to be underſtood either of the Revelation of St. 


John, which properly belongs to the ſecond claſs, or of 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſince it would be always ne- 


ceſſary to add this explanation univerſally admitted to 
be antient, though its author 1s uncertain.” 

2. AvriAeVopeva, Ye d vv ofaws Tor COLTS doubtful, 
but acknowledged by the moſt to be genuine. To this 
claſs he reckons, as he himſelf expreſſes it, the epiſtles 
aſcribed to James and Jude, the ſecond of Peter, with 


the ſecond and third of John, whether they were written 


by the Evangeliſt, or another perſon of the ſame name ?.” 
He is of opinion that they may be received as genuine 
productions of the apoſtolic age, even if they were not 
written by the Evangeliſt. 

3. Noba, ſpurious. In this claſs hs 7 analog other 


| writings „The Hiſtory of Paul, The Shepherd, The 


Revelation of Peter, The Epiſtle of Barnabas, The Doc- 
trines of the Apoſtles, and perhaps likewiſe The Revela- 
tion of John,” &c. 

Our preſent inquiry will be mined to the Homolo- 


| goumena, not in reſpect to each book in articular, a 


matter belonging to the ſecond part of this work, but in 


reſpect to thele writings in general . Theſe Homolo- 


umena we receive as the genuine works of Matthew, 
ark, Luke, John and Paul, for the ſame reaſons as we 


believe the writings to be genuine, which are aſcribed to 


Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Cicero, Cæſar, Livy, 
&c. namely, becaufe they have been received as ſuch 
without contradiction from the earlieſt ages, when it was 


eaſy to obtain the beſt information, and becauſe they 


contain nothing which excites the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 

the contrary. . In fact this argument when applied to the 

facred writings is much ſtronger, than when applied to 

the greateſt put of profane writers, fince the teſtimonies 

upport the authenticity of the New Teſta- 

ment come much nearer the times, in _ its el 
live 
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lived, than thoſe adduced in favour of many Greek and 
Roman claſſics, whoſe authority was never doubted. And 
theſe were read originally only by a ſingle nation, and in 
a ſingle corner of the world, while the New Teſtament 
was read, and received as genuine in three quarters of the 
globe, by its adverſaries as well as by its friends, in coun- 
tries the moſt remote, and moſt different from each other 
in language and manners, acknowledged in every Chriſ- 
tian community as a work of the Apoſtles and Evange- 
liſts, not only by the orthodox Chriſtians, but alſo by 
thoſe, who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed rule of faith, with 
this only difference that the latter, at the ſame time that 
they acknowledged the writings in general to be genuine, 
contended that certain paſſages were corrupted: till a ſe&t . 
aroſe in the eaſtern part of Aſia, a ſect ignorant of the 
Grecian. literature and language, which thought proper 
to pronounce the New Teſtament to be ſpurious, becauſe 
the precepts of the Goſpel contradicted the tenets of their 
philoſophy. But if theſe writings were forged in the pe- 
riod, that elapſed between the death of the Apoſtles, and 
the earlieſt evidence for their authenticity, how was it 
poſſible to introduce them at once into the various Chriſ- 
tian communities, whoſe connexion was intercepted b 
diſtance of place, and difference of language? And hog 
diſciples of the Apoſtles which were ſtill alive would 
ſurely not have failed to detect and confute fo glaring an 
impoſture. | 1 
It is generally thought ſufficient to ſhew the writings 
of a claſſic author to be genuine, if ſome one among the 
antients has merely ſpoken of the work, as Cicero, Hir- 
tius, and Suetonius have done of Cæſar's deſcriptions of 
his own campaigns, without quoting paſſages from the 
book itſelf. But it may be objected, It is poſſible indeed 
that Cæſar may have written ſuch a treatiſe, but how can 
we be certain that the commentaries which we aſcribe to 
him as their author were the ſame which Cicero, Hirtius, 
and Suetonius read? Is it credible that Cæſar was the au- 
thor of an hiſtory in which ſo frequent remarks are in- 
terſperſed to the diſparagement of the Germans, remarks 
8 hg 5 
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which excite.even a ſuſpicion of their timidity, when it is 
faid in the very beginning of the work that the Gauls 
themſelves acknowledged the Germans to be their ſupe- 
riors in bravery? Can ſuſpicions like theſe proceed from a 
general who was in a great meaſure indebted to his Ger- 
man auxiliaries for the victory of Pharſalia, a circum- 
ftance again omitted to be mentioned in the Bellum 
Civile? Are theſe the commentaries ſo commended by 
Cicero and Hirtius, and to which the latter applied the 
obſervation: prærepta, non præbita facultas ſcriptoribus 
videtur? Could theſe commentaries have exiſted in the 
days of Florus, who likewiſe deſcribes the battle of Phar- 
faha, and eſtimates the number in both armies at three 
hundred thouſand, befide the auxiliaries, when the num- 
ber given in the commentaries is ſo conſiderably inferior? 
Cane d Florus have been better acquainted will 

of the army than Czfar, and would he have neglected to 
| derive his intelligence from the beſt poſſible accounts, 
had ſuch accounts at that time exiſted ?? 

Objections like theſe to the authenticity of Cz{arwould 


be anſwered by every critic in claſſical literature not With 


a ſerious reply, but with a ſmile of contempt. Yet weak 
and trivial as theſe arguments may appear, they are 
ſtronger than ſuch as can with juſtice be applied to the 
writings of the New Teſtament, which is nor only men- 
tioned by the earlieſt fathers as being written by thoſe 
_ Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, to whom we aſcribe them, but 
quoted and explained at ſuch conſiderable length, as 
leaves no poſſibility of a doubt, that the writings, to which 
they allude; are the very ſame with thoſe, whic have been 
tranſmitted to us under that title. 

In fact the objections, which have hitherto hep W 
have not even the appearance of probability, and when 
reduced. to plain and ſimple terms amount only to this 
ſingle queſtion, Is it not poſſible that the New Teſtament 
is a forgery? A concluſion therefore is drawn a poſſe ad 


eſſe, a cab which would baniſh from the world 


many of the valued productions of antiquity. 
Since then the adverſaries of the Chriſtian ay 


have 


/ 


the ſtate 


No hr 8 my 
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Authenticity of the N, ety Teſtament. i I 
have advanced all that zeal, penetration, and learning can 


afford to prove the New Teſtament to be ſpurious, with- 
out being able to produce a ſohd argument in its disfa- 


8EC T. 111. 


vour, it would not be unreaſonable to conclude againſt 


the poſſibility of a real objection, and that therefore theſe 

writings are genuine. But inſtead of immediately drawi 

this inference from theſe premiſes alone, I will a 
under their ſeveral heads the reaſons which may induce a 

critic to ſuſpe& a work to be ſpurious. 

1. When doubts have been made from its firſt appear- 
ance in the world, whether it ae from the author 
to whom it is aſcribed. 

2. When the immediate fende of the pretended au- 


| thor who were able to decide upon the ſubject have de- 


nied it to be his production. 

3. When a long ſeries of years has elapſed after his 
death, in which the book was unknown, and in which it. 
muſt unavoidably have been mentioned and quoted, had 
it really exiſted. 

4. When the ſtyle 1s different from that of his other 
writings, or, in caſe no other remain, different from that | 
which might reaſonably be expected. 

5. When events are recorded which happened later 


than the time of the pretended author. 


6. When opinions are advanced which contradict thoſe 


he is known to maintain in his other writings. Though 
this latter argument along leads to no poſitive conclu- 
ſion, ſince ev oy man is liable to change his opinion, or 


through forge Ineſs to vary in the circumſtances of the 
lame relation, of which Joſephus in his Antiquities, and 


War of the Jews affords a ſtriking example. 


Now of all theſe various grounds for denying a work 
to be genuine, not one can be applied with juſtice to the 


New Teſtament. It is true that Fauſtus, (whoſe name 1 


muſt again introduce, ſince modern ſceptics have ob- 
jected, without aſſigning reaſons for their doubts,) con- 

tends that paſſages may be found in the ſame Goſpel, or 
the ſame Epiſtle, which are a contradiction to each other. 
But this IE? is different rom that Ack; in 1 
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; aſt of the above-mentioned claſſes, and cannot be applied 
in the preſent inſtance. To avoid confuſion we mall 
make the following diſtinction. - If a work whoſe au- 
thenticity is queſtioned, contains principles diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe which are maintained in the indiſput- 
able writings of the author, to whom the work in queſtion 
is aſcribed, it may juſtly be conſidered as ſpurious. But 
no ſuch inference can be drawn from ſeeming, or even 
real contradictions in one and the ſame work, the crite- 
rion being in that caſe wanting which alone can determine 
the matter in diſpute. Theſe premiſes decide nothing 
with reſpe& to the author's name, and the only con- 
cluſion to be made is either that the author was not ſuffi- 
- ciently preciſe, or that the paſſages ae are either 
corrupted, or falſely underſtood. 

It has likewiſe been objected that not only the ſame 
Evangeliſt contradicts himſelf, but that the different 
Evangeliſts often contradict each other. Were the in- 
ſtances adduced in ſupport of this aſſertion more happily 
ſelected, than they really are, or did they even amount 
to a demonſtration, it would not follow that the Goſpels 
were not written by thoſe, whoſe names they bear, but 
only that the authors were not infallible. Whoever ſtudies 
with accuracy any part whatſoever of antient ot .modern 
hiſtory; will frequently find nat only apparent but real 
contradictions, yet no one would therefore conclude the 
writings of ſuch hiſtorians, as Livy, Joſephus, or Tacitus 
to be ſpurious. 

There are ſeveral paſſages in the New Teſtament which 
differ from the accounts of Joſephus, a writer who throws 
ſo much light on the evangelic hiſtory 5, that he deſerves 
more diligently to be ſtudied. . Now, ſuppoſing theſe 
difficulties were not to be removed by any critical con- 
jecture, that neither the beginning of the God chapter 
of St. Luke were to be reconciled with the relation of 
Joſephus or Tacitus, nor St. Luke's account of Theudas® 
with that of the former of theſe hiſtorians, the queſtion 
would ſtill main to o be determined, n wither were 

in 
2 Acts v. 36. 


m 
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in the right: and admitting it to be decided in favour of 
Joſephus, and that St. Luke committed a chronological 
miſtake in aſcribing a wrong date to the rebellion of 


y Theudas, it would militate not againſt the authenticity 
t- of the Acts of the Apoſtles, but only againſt the inſpira- 
n tion of the author. The caſe would be entirely diffe- 
at rent, could paſſages be found in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
I in which events were recorded that happened later than 
e- the death of the author, ſuch, for inſtance, as an account 
ne of the falſe Meſſiah Barcochab, ' in the time of the emperor 
18 Hadrian, whence we might reaſonably conclude the book 
n- to have been written in a ſubſequent period. But nothi 
H- of this nature can be produced, which militates either 
er againſt the Acts of the Apoſtles, or any other part of the 
New Teſtament. In ſhort to recapitulate the ſix heads 
ne above mentioned, 1. It cannot be ſhewn that any one 
Nt doubted of its authenticity in the period, in which it firſt 
in- appeared. 2. No antient accounts are on record, whence 
uy we may conclude it to be ſpurious. 3. No conſiderable 
int period elapſed after the death of the Apoſtles, in which 
els the New Teſtament was unknown, but on the contrary 
but it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, and the ac- 
lies counts of it in the ſecond century are ſtill more nume- 


rous. 4. No argument can be brought in its disfayour 
from the nature of the ſtyle, it being exactly ſuch as might 
be expected from the Apoſtles, not Attic but Jewiſh 
Greek. 5. No facts are recorded, which happened after 
their death. 6. No doctrines are maintained, which con- 
tradict the known tenets of the authors, ſince beſide the 
New Teſtament, no writings of the Apoſtles exiſt. But, 
to the honour of the New Teſtament be it ſpoken, it con- 
tains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines 
of the fathers in the ſecond and third century, whoſe mo- 
rality is different from that of the Goſpel; which recom- 
mends fortitude and ſubmiſſion to unavoidable evils, but 
not that enthuſiaſtic. ardour for martyrdom, for which 
thoſe centuries are diſtinguiſnedꝰ; and alludes to cere- 
monies which in the following ages were either in diſuſe 
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or totally unknown, all which circumſtances infallibly 
demonſtrate that the New Delſtainovit's is not a en 
of either of r centuries. 


7 | 's "i c T. EY nit }. 
Poſitive grounds for the authenticity of the New Teftament*, 
T appears from what has hitherto been faid, that there 
1. is not the ſmalleſt reaſon to doubt of the authenticity 
theſe writings, and that they are as certainly genuine, 
as the moſt indiſputable works of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. One might ſuppoſe that this were ſufficiently 
ſatisfactory for every man, who had not an uncommon 
inclination to Scepticiſm. But as the truth. of the Chriſ- 
tian religion is grounded. upon this important article, and 
the New Teſtament contains an account of miracles per- 
formed, and prophecies afterwards fulfilled, both of which 
demand a higher degree of evidence than. uſual events, 
and doubts therefore might ariſe, whether the New Teſ- 
tament were not written after the fulfilling of the pro- 
phecies, it is no longer a matter of cutious ſpeculation, 
but a conſcientious and rational inquiry, if, not fatisfied 
with refuting the arguments in its disfavour, we ſeek 
likewiſe the poſitive grounds of its authenticity. Theſe 
poſitive grounds: may be arranged under the three 92 
lowing heads. ral 4 
"x--L he impoſſibili 0 a orge „aint from the na 
e en > "s 
2. The antient Chriſtian, Wen and Heathen Teſt: 
_ monies in its favour. - 
3 Its own internal evidence. . 


: "Theſe ſhall be ſeverally conſidered. in ; the remaining 
ſections of this chapter. 


r For inſtance, Baptiſm for the Dead 8 , 1 Nt xv. 29. e other 

- cuſtoms mentioned Ch. xi. which in thoſe centuries were either obſo⸗ 

ete,. or ſo ſeldom uſed, that perhaps many who are well acquaints 
1 ich eccleſiaſtical * can recollect no example. 
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$ . Cr. | Wie 
Inipoſſibility of a forgery ariſing from the nature of the © - 
e $M 
TT has been mentioned in the firſt chapter of this work 
that St. Peter has quoted the epiſtles of St. Paul, and 
the reaſon has been given why ſuch quotations are ſo 


ſeldom to be found in the New Teſtament, viz. becauſe 


they were too recent at that time, to be generally known, 
not becauſe the Apoſtles were unacquainted with each 
others writings. Now of theſe Apoſtles St. John lived 
later than the death of Domitian, and no impoſtor during 
his life could be ſo abſurd as to invent and diſtribute 
writings under his name, and that of the other Apoſtles; 


and admitting even ſo abſurd an attempt, they could 


never have been received without contradiction in all 
the Chriſtian communities of the three ſeveral quarters 


of the globe. It is equally impoſſible that they could 
have been forged between his death, and the middle of 


the ſecond century, ſinqe there lived during that period 
immediate diſciples of Sti John, and of the other Apoſtles. 
And from the middle of the ſecond throughout all the 
following centuries the accounts are too numerous, to 


admit the ſuppoſition of a later forgery. - - 450 
k — 


198: EC. T. oH „ ade 
Teftimonies of the fathers, and other Chriſtian writers of the 
Exif "130+; 1 Arſt centuries. | | carry 20 - 


T* our inquiry into the early origin of theſe writings, 

1 it is natural to direct our firſt attention to the perſons, 
who read and ſtudied them, and we muff here be guided 
by the evidence of the fathers of the firſt centuries, ox, 
if their works be loſt, by the fragments collected, and 


preſerved. by the accurate Euſebius. The Apoſtolicyfa- - 
thers, as they are called, Ignatius and Polycarp, werd 
| 5 e | I 
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of particular books of the New Teſtament”, deſerve eſpe- 
cially to be mentioned, ſince it is manifeſt from their 


writings, that ſo early as the firſt century the New Teſta- 


ment not only exiſted, but was received as genuine. If 
the adverſaries of the Chriſtian religion contend that the 
works of theſe fathers likewiſe are a . we can pro- 


duce ſo early as the beginning of the ſecond century the 


evidence of Papias *, who knew the daughters of Philip 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and without doubt 


therefore a number of the immediate diſciples of the 


Apoſtles themſelves; and after Papias the authority of 
Juſtin Martyr *, who wrote ſo early as the hundred and 
thirty-third year of the Chriſtian æra. And from this 
period is the number of thoſe, who have not only quoted, 
but commented on the New Teſtament, ſo very conſider- 
able, that no Sceptic can have recourſe to the deſperate 
f refuge of ſuppoſing, either that all theſe writings are a 
forgery, or that the New Teſtament was not conſidered in 
thoſe ages as antient and genuine. In the third century 


che name of Origen deſerves particularly to be remem- 


bered, a writer of profound erudition, and critical judge- 


ment, and acquainted with numberleſs authors of anti- 


quity, which in our days are totally unknown. But to 
introduce the lon ng ſeries of fathers, who ſucceſſively : * 
pear as evidence for the New Teſtament, and to 


the various paſlages in ſupport of its authenticity 5 


be not only too prolix for the preſent undertaking, but 
even uſeleſs after the learned labours of Lardner 5, to 


whoſe works, and thoſe of Leſs“ I refer my readers for 
further information; and will employ the remaining pan 


of this ſection in endeavouring to clear up a difficulty, 
which has perplexed the critics in theological literature. 
28 Le has been aſked, if the books of the ns Teftament 
were really written by the perſons, to whom they are 
"aſcribed, what can be the reaſons, that the Apoſtles ſo 
ſeldom allude to the writings of each other, and that 
cheir writings again are ſo-ſeldom mentioned and quoted 
by the Apoſtolic fathers. The former of theſe queſtions 
has been aan in the firſt 2 and with 2 


14 ual © | p 
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to the latter it may be remarked. that the firſt century 
was not the age of quotation even among profane writers”, 
being the very reverſe of the preſent, in which it has 
been faſhionable to fill whole pages with paflages from 
other authors. And if the Old Teſtament, which was 
read by the Jews and Chriſtians from their childhood, 
made an exception to that rule, yet this exception cannot 
be applied to the New Teſtament, of which-the ſeveral 
parts were written at different periods, and were probably 
not collected into a volume before the end of the firſt 
century. It 1s therefore no objeCtiop to the New Teſta- 
ment, if it is ſo ſeldom cited by the Apoſtolic fathers; 
and even could any one be produced, who had not made 
a ſingle reference to theſe writings, it would prove as little 
againſt their authenticity, as St. Paul's never having 
quoted the epiſtles of St. Peter, or the Goſpels of St. 

Matthew and St. Luke. On the contrary, this very cir- 

cumſtance affords a ſtrong preſumption that the writings 
of theſe fathers themſelves are genuine, and that they were 
compoſed by contemporaries of the Apoſtles, at a time 
when the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament were not 
univerſally known, nor become like the Old Teſtament 
a part of Chriſtian education. This is an obſervation. 
which has not eſcaped thoſe, who have attempted in later 
| ages to introduce their own productions under the names 
of the early Chriſtians, as appears from the ſpurious ho- 

milies of Clemens Romanus, and the diſputation, which 
is there related between St. Peter, and Simon the Ma- 

gician. 3 4c] 


* 


But the omiſſion of a ſingle quotation in the genuine 
epiſtle, as it is called, of Clemens Romanus to the Corin- 
thians is not only ſtriking, but can excite a ſtronger ſuſ- 
picion againſt the antiquity of the New Teſtament, than 
the united arguments of its profeſſed enemies. His chief 
object in this epiſtle is to convince the Corinthians of the 
Reſurrection of the dead, and he quotes to that purpoſe 
à variety of paſſages from the Old Teſtament, all of 
which excepting Job xix. 25-27. prove in fact nothing; 
and after reading this epiſfle one is rather inclined to 
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doubt, than believe a doctrine fo badly ſupported. Now 


the queſtion naturally ariſes how is it poſſible, if the firſt 
epiſtle of St. Paul to the Corinthians at that time _ 


| exiſted, that Clement could neglect to mention the 


teenth chapter, in which the very doctrine, which he 


wiſhed to demonſtrate, was not only ſupported by the 


beſt arguments, but maintained by the mithority of a 


divine apoſtle *. 


Dr. Leſs, who was the firſt perfon that diſcovered this 


difficulty, has likewiſe explained it in the following man- 


ner, viz. he is of opinion that the object of Clement was 


rather to ſhew'the harmony between the Old and New 


Teſtament on the ſubject of the reſurrection of the dead, 
than to demonſtrate a doctrine which he preſup to 
be true; that a paffage is really to be found in e forty- 
wach he recommends the firſt epiſtle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, and as the contents of this 
epiſtle were well known to the Corinthians, he thinks it 


| ſufficient to quote the Old Teſtament, without introduc- 
ing particular paſſages from the New. This explanation 


may ſerve to remove the difficulty on the ſuppoſition that 
this epiſtle of Clement be genuine. But J am rather in- 
clined to entertain the fame ſentiments of this epiſtle, as 
the learned entertain in general of the other works attri- 
buted to this antient father. The name of Clement 
ſeems well adapted to recommend a fiction, and the 
author appears to betray the impoſture by a too ſtudied 
affeQtation of the mode of TOC in the firſt century. 
Having 


8 ae Ty rwe TY pong Have me ATroros, TI Dru 
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© Wetftein diſcovered a Syriac tranſlation of two epiſtes or Clement 


of Rome, which he believed not only to be genuine but even canonical, 


and publiſhed them under the followin title Due epiſtole Clementis 
Romani ex codice manuſcripto N. T. Sriac i nunc primum erutæ: edi · 


dit Jo. Jac. Wetſtenius, Ludg. Bat. 175. In anſwer to which Lardnet 


wrote a Diſſertation on the two epiſtles aſeribed to Clement of Rome, 


lately publiſhed by Mr. Wetſtein, London, 1753. See alſo 'Two letters 
5 from Venema to 9 and ———— 17 5 10. 


I 
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Having obſerved. it to be faſhionable in thoſe days to 
avoid quotations, he has carried the rule ſo far as to 
cranſsreſs the bounds of probability*. 


4 
d a. 1 * © 
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FFC 
Teſtimonies of the Herder be the firſt centuries. 
IHE evidence to be derived from the heretical 
writers of the firſt centuries is fill more important 
in proving the New Teſtament to be genuine, than even 
that of the orthodox fathers. It was the practice of the 
former -not only to falſify, or wrongly explain particular 
paſſages, but to eraſe ſuch, as were not to be reconciled 
with their own private tenets. Now this very circum- 
ſtance is a poſitive proof, that they conſidered the New 
Teſtament, with exception to theſe ſingle paſſages, to be 
2 genuine work of the Apoſtles. They might deny an 
apoſtle to be an infallible teacher, and baniſh therefore 
his writings from the ſacred canon, but they no where 
contend that the apoſtle is not the author. This confeſ- 
ſion from the mouth of an adverſary is the cleareſt evi- 
dence that can be given, and as it was made in a period, 
and under circumſtances, when, had obje&ions been poſ- 
hble, they would infallibly have been produced, it ſerves 
as an irreſiſtible argument that, the New Teſtament is a 
genuine work of the Apoſtles. 1553/5085 hes; "7 
The teſtimonies of this kind, which-afford ſuch poſi- . 
tive evidence, have not been collected in the ſame man- 
ner, as thoſe of the orthodox fathers. Lardner, who has 
made ſo ample a collection of the former in his Credi- | 
bility of the Goſpel Hiſtory has almoſt entirely neglected 
the Jatter*, not becauſe they were unknown to him, but 
becauſe he regarded them as unfavourable to the Chriſ- | 
tian cauſe: not conſidering that for that very reaſon their 
evidence is the ſafeſt that can be produced. They may 
deny as often as they pleaſe the divine miſſion of the 
Apoſtles, or the authenticity of particular paſſages, Wr 
N e . x BD, - 
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by ſo doing they imply the authenticity of the work in 
general. Whoever maintains at preſent that 1 John v. 7. 


was not written by the Apoſtle preſuppoſes the remainder 
of the epiſtle to be genuine. 386 


A collection of this nature would ſwell this chapter to 


a ſize diſproportionate to the reſt of the work, and render 
neceſſary diſquiſitions, which would be improper in a 

eneral introduction to the New Teſtament. I wiſn that 
Tos one among the learned, who is better qualified than 
myſelf, would attempt the collection, which would be a 


valuable ſupplement to the works of Lardner. - At pre- 
ſent I will mention only a couple of examples, which may 


ſerve as a ſpecimen of the reſt. 


\ Cerinthus*, a contemporary of St. John, as we are in- 


formed by the antient hiſtorians, maintained the neceſ- 
fity of circumciſion, and the obſervation of the Moſaic 


law; and becauſe St. Paul delivered in his epiſtles a con- 


trary doctrine, Cerinthus with the reſt of his ſect denied 
him to be a divine apoſtle. Tov d Have aferers d re fun 
weileda; ry weewopn, AN xo exEanauow auro Bice To ein- 
Kai, oel EV voputo Niue The Napirs EZEMETRTE, Xa or ca 


1 Weelrsuvncde, Xi UVj4a0%s un wPeAnces. Epiphanius adv. 


Hzreſes, Xxvili. 5. It follows therefore, 1ſt, that the 
epiſtles of St. Paul exiſted in the firſt century, and thoſe 
too the very ſame which we have at preſent, becauſe they 


are not only mentioned but quoted .. 2dly, That Ce- 


rinthus and his followers, inſtead of denying theſe epiſtles 


to have been written by St. Paul, allow: them to be a ge- 


nuine work of that apoſtle, ſince they contend for that 


very reaſon, that he was a teacher of falſehood. The 
Goſpel of St. Matthew on the contrary was approved by 


the Cerinthians, becauſe it contained nothing contrary to 
their tenets*. This Gofpel therefore exiſted in the firſt 


century, and was acknowledged to have been written by 
St. Matthew. Ae b, Wer FT) 880 54 C 


ind ind o ſect of Jewiſh original, 
who lived in the land of Baſan and its neighbourhood, 


5 in Pella, . Cocaba, Aſtaroth, and Carnaim, adopted as 
| their principal rule of faith the Goſpel of Sti Matthew 
„ F 


though 
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in though they corrupted it by various alterations and addi- 
Jo tions; but they rejected the authority of St. Paul, be- 
cauſe his epiſtles contradicted the Levitical law, chat is, 
they believed him to be the author of theſe epiſtles, and 
held him for that reaſon to be a falſe apoſtle. I will 
quote the words of Epiphanius, who being a native of 
Paleſtine, and acquainted with the Hebrew language, 
was able to obtain the beſt information concerning the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. He ſays, © they had the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, with various additions, which go ſo far 
as to accuſe St. Paul of the artifices of a falſe Apoſtle. 
They ſay that St. Paul has himſelf confeſſed, that he was 
born at Tarſus, and conclude. therefore that he was by. 
birth a Greek, appealing to his own words, Lam a native 
of Tarſus a citizen of no mean city *. They pretend that 
his father and mother were Greeks, that he came to Je- 
ruſalem, where he fell in love wich the daughter of the 
High Prieſt, and chat, in order to marry her, he became 
a proſelyte, and permitted himſelf to be circumciſed: but 
as the marriage did not take place, he was highly offend- 
ed, and wrote againſt circumciſion, the ſabbath, and the 
law.“ And again, & 25, what have I not to anſwer to 
their blaſphemies againft St. Paul, that they take him for 
a Grecian and a Heathen who afterwards became a pro- 
ſelyte, &c.” Euſebius* gives the ſame deſcription. of the 
Ebionites, and relates that. they rejected all his epiſtles, 
and called him an apoſtates becauſe he departed 

the Levitical law,” it this lect which exiſted ſo early, 


from, Jeruſalem to Pella, notwithſtanding, the inconve- |. 
mences which they muſt have felt from the authenticity 
of St. St. Paul's epiſtles, ſtill acknowledged him to be the 
author?, there can be no doubt chat he was Conſidered | 
as ſuch. from the very earlieſt ages, 

Of the heretics, who prove the authenticity of the 
New Teſtament by the circumſtance of their eraſing and 
altering Bb. text. in ce to make it barmonize wh 

er 


a Acts xxi. 39. SOR » Bpipban, Here, xxx. Ke 
k Hit, Eccl. Lib. I. c. xxvii. 


TIS. 
a C 3 ©, ** 


being ori ally compoſed of Chriſtians, Who had fled 


their own doctrines, we may produce Mareionꝰ as an in- 
of prieſt; the quitted the eſtabliſhed church, to publiſh 


vered if the writings of the New Teftament had been 
forged after the death of the Apoſtles. And, as he thought 
himſelf groſsly inſulted by the orthodox party, he could 


from his birth-place Sinope to Rome, where he after- 


| a his purpoſes, to have recourſe to other means. The Gol- 


fiages, which 1 2ge has collected in the eleventh 
ſection of his 


ral have been received as genuine, and which es pro- 
£ ing in various readings from thoſe of Epiphanius. Had 


5 


— 
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ſtance. He hved iti the beginaing of the ſecond century, 
and; after having diſcharged during ſeveral years the office 


his heretical tenets ſo early as the year 1467. He lived 
therefore in an age, when he could eafily have difco- 


not be wanting in inclination to make a diſcovery, which 


would have afforded him the moſt ample means of re- 


venge. He had likewiſe the experience derived from an 

equaintance with foreign countries, having travelled 
Wards reſided, in order to obtain a repeat of the excom- 
munication, which had been denounced againſt him by 
his native church. But in the vaſt extent of country, 
which lies between Sinope and Rome, he was unable to 
diſcover the ſmalleſt trace of the New Teſtament's being 
a forgery. He was obliged therefore, in order to anſwer 


pel of St. Mathew, the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, with thoſe 
of St. Peter and St. James, as well as the Old Teſtament 
in general he. ſaid were writings not for Chriſtians, but 
for Jews. Of the Goſpebof St. Luke, and the ten epiſtles 
of St. Paul, viz. to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Epheſians, Coloflians, - Philippians, Theffalonians and 
Philemon, he undertook a very ſevere critical recenfion, 
and publiſhed for the uſe of his difciples a new edition 
of theſe books, in which many Fri confiderably dif. 
fered from the generally received one. Among theſe pal- 


orty-ſecond hereſy, are real inſtances of 
what modern critics call variæ le&tiones ?, of which feve- 


. 


bably occafioned by the manuſtripts of Marcion differ. 


* 


7 In determining the date 1 have been directed by Walch's Hiſto) 
of the Heretics, Vol. I. p. 302. aaa al oo 
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pe reſted here, he would have remained irreproachable, 


but as this was not ſufficient to anſwer his purpoſe, he 
ſpared not a ſingle text, that contradicted his own opi- 


nions*? 


The inference to be deduced from what has been here 


advanced is this, That between the years 126 and 160 
in all the countries, which lay between Sinope and Rome, 
no accounts could be found that the books of the New 
Teſtament were ſpurious, and newly impoſed on the 
world after the deceaſe of the Apoſtles, who died in the 
period that elapſed between the years 69 and 100. We 
muſt here not forget to remark that, among the books 
acknowledged by Marcion to be genuine, are thoſe very 

epiſtles of St. Paul, which afford, as we have ſhewn in 
the firſt ſection of this chapter, the ſtrongeſt demonſtra- 
tion of the ne of our religion. 


- R - 
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Jewi 72 4 eee teſtimonies for the authenticity of the - 


. New T eftament. 


HE Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies. to an au- 
thenticity of the New Teſtament are 2 2 


Lee thoſe, which have been laſt menti 


has made a very large collection af them in - 
book! written for that purpoſe. Very early Heathen 
writers can be produced, who gonſidered it as à work of 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, and Chryſoſtom remarks 
very juſtly in his fixth Homily to the firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, that Celſus and 1 9 7 two enemies of 
the Chriſtian religion, are powerful witneſſes for the an- 
tiquity of the New Teſtament, ſince they could not have 
e the tenets of the rhe Rag. it not 19 — 5 
1 collection of antient Jewiſh and 8 Tellimonies to the. 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, en 4 Vol. 1 3 | 
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ed in that early period. His words are as follows, Iaaves 
ge xa o Raf naw) sem Eg TV ap anoruTh - pgrugnr on 7 
5 | BE ol Weg KeAvov, x&s Tov Baravewrnv Tov per? EXE8vov., - Oy 
ag On 1019 ler cu ν ouvre0e ow &VTEAEY Ov. | b 
vill not appeal to the evidence of Lucian“ . fie, 
| though he ſpeaks of the writings of the Chriſtians, which 
| che Impoſtor Peregrinus expounds to them, he mentions 
none of theſe writings by name; and ſince the Chriſtians, 
with whom Lucian was acquainted, made a diſtinctiond 
between clean and unclean meats, for à violation of 
which law they quitted the ſociety of Peregrinus , and 
as the Nazarenes frequented the neighbourhood of Lu- 
cian's reſidence, he had probably heard only of the Old 
Teſtament and the Habrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, 
which were adopted by the . as the only rule 
of faith. But it is worthy of remark chat ſacred writings 
of the Chriſtians were known to an heathen author ſo 
_, © . early as the middle of the ſecond century, were it only 
the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew? | 
His contemporary Celſus, who wrote againſt the Chriſ- 
tians in the latter half of the ſecond century, not only 
mentions by name, but quotes paſſages from the books 
of the New Teſtament, ſo that i it is certain they were 
the ſame as we have at preſent. But inſtead of ſwell- 
ing this introduction with extracts from Celſus I refer 
my readers to the valuable works of Lardner*; The 
. füollowing obſervation however deſerves attention: Celſus 
fo. reprodches | the Chriſtians'with having frequently three or 
— - four different readings for the ſame text, or, as he eK 
preſſes i it, that they had altered the Goſpel three or four 
different times, and, when preſſed by their adverſaries, 
TY recurted to that ene HED, beſt alten w pete 
; 0 CSIR" GC 
3 | | nw e 


V Lutianius de morte reer, §. io; Has r 123 Tas 3 Jes bur. 

—_ . 1 ea, and & 12, r Neva Tonna. HOEopltToy as A 
I lues abr xAryorro, but this laſt paſſage ſeems rather to allude to the 
4 2 | words of conſecration j in the ſacrament. 
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poſe *. Origen anſwers very properly that he knew of no 
alterations except ſuch as were,made' by the Gnoſtics, 
Marcionites, Valentinians, and others, who difſented 
from the eſtabliſned church. In this caſe the queſtion 
belongs to the foregoing ſection, and is an additional 
confirmation from the mouth of an adverſary that the 
Gnoſtics (for to thoſe only is applicable what Celſus often 
ſays of the Chriſtians) acknowledged the books of the 
New Teſtament to have been written by the Apoſtles, 


which, it is true, they altered in particular texts, that it 


might the better correſpond with their own tenets. On 
the other hand, it is poſſible that the alterations, with 
which Celſus reproaches the 'Chriftians, were nothi 

elſe than various readings, ſuch for inſtance as Mark i. 2. 
where the reading 1 


Celfus, '* we find in other manuſeripts er Tos GD. 


| Potheſis it follows that the New Teſtament 
had exiſted a conſiderable time, and been very frequently 
tranſcribed, ſince otherwiſe three or four different read- 
ings would hardly have been found to the ſame text... 

The teſtimony of Porphyry is ſtill more important, 
than that of Celtus: He lived indeed an hundred years 
later than the: laſt mentioned evidence, but this defi- 
ciency in point of time is abundantly ſupplied by his pro- 


found learning, and ſeverely critical examination of the 


ſacred writings. He was born in the yearæ 33, of Tyrian 

origin, and called in his native language Malcho ?; he 

is alſo 1 the Daradizan from Haun ? the country of 

Noir. o 29; oy | his 

1 ongenes contra Caſum; Lib: II. 27. Sede Lerner S Jewiſh 
and Heathen Teſtimonies, Vol. II. p. 275 


Not Meleck, as Lardner has written it by miſtake, which i is He- 


brew, not Syriac, the language of Poryhyry. It were better to retain 
the Greek Mad xo, which comes much NeaTer 1 to the original. 
b He might have been of Tyrian origin though born in the country 


poſed that Batanea is a city, and the opinion is grounded on a paſſage 


een i e 28 underſtand 


in ſeveral manuſcripts is & Hoa T 
weocpurn, in which inſtance a Chriſtian might reply to 


of Bafan, in which Tyrian colonies were ſettled. It is generally ſup- 


I Stephanus de Urbibus, P-. 156, Baran, Guo Dupiccy but * 
would ng tranſlate ana, a diſtrict containing ſeveral cities, than 


* 
- o 


from his Lives of the philoſophers: and we are indebted 


\ 
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his birth. Unfortunately for the preſent age, the miſ- 
taken zeal of the Chriftian Emperors has baniſhed from 
the world a fer of writings * „which could effentially ſerve 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and every real friend of our 
religion would gladly give the works of a pious father to 
reſcue thoſe of Porphyry from the flames *. His objec. 
tions to particular paſſages of the New Teftament have 
been briefly collected by Mull in his Prolegomena, and 
more at length by Lardner in his Jewiſſ and Heathen 
Teftimonies*, who'remarks that even in the few frag- 
ments that remain there is mention made of the Goſpels 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John, the Acts c the 
Apoftles, and the epiſtle to the Galatians. What then 
might we not conclude, were the works of Porphyry 
entire, eſpecially as Jerom ſpeaks of numberleſs paſſages 
. which were the objects of his criticiſm. Now it appears 
from the very objections that the books, to which Por- 
phyry alludes, are the ſame which we poſſeſs at preſent, 
and that it never occurred to him to deny that they were 
written by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, whom, as au- 
thors of theſe he pronounces illiterate, and un- 
able to quote properly even the Old Teſtament *: but to 
St. Paul he lays a charge of a different nature. 
 -Þ ts loved that Porphyry is the moſt ſen. of 
; ible, as well as moſt ſevere adverſary of the Chriſtian re. 
. we; B that antiquity ean produce. He was verſed: not ph 
only in politital, but ohiloſophical hiſtory,” as appear 


to him for ſome of the beſt hiſtorical accounts for ex- 
plaining the prophecies of Daniel, as may be gathered 
from the extracts, which are preſerved 3 in the commen- 
| tary of Jerom upon that ſubject: the explanations of 
Porph are for the moſt part ſuperior to thoſe of the 
learned father; his accurate and extenſſve knowledge 6 
Mt enabled e to e thoſe paſſages to Antiochu 

8 FE Epiphanc 
3 it of a Was 7 town. The e that Baſan was t 
rente either of Parpbyry' $ | birth, or e we ou find of im 
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Epiphanes, where Jerom could diſcover nothing but an 
account of Antichriſt; and if the twelfth book of the 
writings of Porphyry were now remaining, we ſhould 
probably find it to be the beſt-commentary on the book 
of Daniel. His acquaintance with the Chriſtians was not 
confined to a ſingle country, but he had converſed with 
them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome: his reſidence in 
Baſan afforded him the beſt opportunity of a ſtrict inter- 
courſe with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the Hebrew 
Goſpel/of St. Matthew ; and his thirſt for philoſophical 
inquury muſt have induced him to examine the cauſe of 
their rejecting the other writings of the New Teſtament, 
whether it was that they conſidered them as ſpurious, or 
that, like the Ebionites, they regarded them as a genuine 
work of the Apoſtles, though not divinely inſpired. En- 
abled by his birth to ſtudy the Syriac, as well as the Greek 7 - 
authors, he was of all the adverſaries. to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion tffe beſt qualified for inquiring into the authenticity 
4; the ſacred writings.” He poſſeſſed therefore every ad- 
vantage which natural abilities, or political ſituation 
could afford, to diſcover whether- the New Teſtament 
was a genuine work of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, or 
whether it was impoſed upon the world after the deceaſe 
of its pretended authors. But no trace of this ſuſpicion 
nl any. 1775 595 found, or, did it ever occur to Por- 

ayry to ſuppoſe that it was ſpuriouus 

"The prophecy of Danier he made no ſcruple to pro · 
nounce a forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes: his critical penetration enabled him to diſ- 
cover the perfect coincidence. between, the predictions 
and the events, and denying divine inipiration he found 
no other means of ſalting the problem. 10 re 

A an has e DIE, ANG, this 

An inſtance of this king is the objsction which; he made to Matt. 
x, 35, and Mark i. 2%, where be ſays the Evaiigeliſts pretend to have 
quoted Iſaiah, when in faßt they have quoted Aſaph or Malachi. Now 
it is worthy of remark in our preſent inquiry, that Porpbyry lays this 
Charge to the Evangeliſt,” as it is improbable that he would have been 
guilty himſelf of the fault which be aſcribes to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, and quote from their writings, unleſs he had believed them to 
be the authort. I .d Frets Suns T ass bor guwsr © 
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this hypotheſis he uſes: an argument which is an equal 
proof of his learning and ſagacity, though his objection 
does not affect the authority of the prophet; viz. from a 
Greek Paronomaſia which he diſcovered in the hiſtory 
of Daniel and Suſanna”, he concludes the book to have 
been written originally 1 in Greek, and afterwards tranſ- 
lated into Hebrew. 1s it credible then that ſo ſaga- 
cious an inquirer could have failed to have diſcovered a 


forgery with reſpect to the New Teſtament, had a for- 


gery exiſted: a diſcovery which would have given him 
the completeſt triumph by ſtriking at once a mortal blow 
on the religion, which he atrempted to deſtroyꝛ 

Jo the. evidence of Porphyry might be added that of 
the Emperor. Julian, but as he lived an hundred years 
der, and was alſo inferior to Porphyry in his critical 
inquiries, I ſhall make no further obſervations upon this 
| er but refer V readers 30 che works of Leung: 8 
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of che New. Teſtament are the antient verſions, of 
which ſome were made fo early as the firſt century, Viz. 
a Syriac, and ſeveral Latin verſions, which latter 2 
ing in Hebraiſmz and Syriaſms even in a greater degree, 
than the original, were manifeſtly made by native Jews, 
and therefore productions of the firſt century. Theſe 
_ verſions: barely” mention. at preſent; as Thall examine 
them more fully in their proper place. A book there. 
fore early and ſo umverfally read thrdughöüt the Eaſt 
ii the Syriac, and chroughout Europe and Africa in the 
: Liatlre"cranflatigh! muſt" be able to lay claim to a high 
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New Teſtament was forged in the fifth century after the 
conqueſt of Italy by the Goths the Gothic Verſion of 
Ulphilas which was made in the preceding century may 
ſerve for a ſufficient anſwer: but it would be a waſte 
of time to dwell any longer in refuting ſuch trifling ob- 
jections. FE | 


—I 


MN n DSI r 
Internal Evidence; and firſt that derived from the ſtyle of 
be New Teſtament. | 


TE E firſt and principal of the internal marks of au- 
thenticity is the language of the New Teſtament, 
which is written in a ſtyle that muſt be ſtriking not 
only to every man accuſtomed to the Greek of the claſſic 
authors, but even to thoſe who are acquainted only with 
the writings of the fathers. It is principally diſtinguiſhed 
by the Hebraiſms and. Syriaſms, with which theſe writ- 
ings abound, a circumſtance too often conſidered as a 
2 5 fault, which pious ignorance even ſo late as the preſent 
B'S century has attempted to wipe away: not knowing that 
poke theſe very deviations. from. Grecian purity afford the 
uity ſtrongeſt preſumption in its favour. They ſhew it to 
8, of have been written by men of Hebrew origin, a production 
Vz. therefore of the firſt century, ſince after the deceaſe of 
and- the Jewiſh converts to Chriſtianity we find hardly any 
zree, ll inſtance of Jews who turned preachers of the: Goſpel; 
fews, and the Chriſtian fathers were for the moſt part totally 
"heſe ignorant of Hebrew. This diſtinguiſhing, mark is to be 
mine found in all the books of the New. Teſtament, though in 
here- different degrees, even in the epiſtles of St. Paul, and 
'Eaft che Acts of the Apoſtles, though the former ſufficiently - 


n the evince that the author was maſter. of the Greek, and the 
Righ latter contains various examples novonly of pure but ele- 

at che Wl gant language. Nor have theſe idioms the appearance of 
Neu art and deſign, being exactly ſuch as might be expected 
0 from perſons, who uſed a language ſpoken indeed where 


they lived, but not the dialect of their country. And if 
21 | e : Fr oo. Be 
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the New Teſtament were a forgery of the ſecond or third 
century, its author, the better to diſgui He his i 
muſt have ſtudied to imitate the ſtyle — writing, which I th 


might have been expected from the Apoſtles; a ſuppo- Te 


fition totally incredible. For the lower order of Chriſtians wh 


Was too deficient in criticiſm to perceive theſe various PO 


ſhades, and too wanting in taſte to execute the under- iin 
taking with ſucceſs, while the learned fathers of the ſecond che 
and two following centuries exerciſed their talents in {iſ be: 


ſearching into the authenticity of the writings already 12. 


received: and had the fathers of thoſe ages been inclined pol 
to impoſe, they were 22 devoid of the means, ſince 
thoſe, who are ignorant 6f Hebrew and Syriac, would Went: 


hardly introduce Hebraiſits and Syriaſms into their wric- lin t 
ings. The Nazarenes on the contrary, who underſtood an 


Hebrew, accepted only the Goſpel St. Matthew, and imp 


muſt therefore remain innocent of the charge of having oll 


forged the reſt of the ſacred writings. The difficulty of atte 
imitating the oriental ſtyle is felt only by thoſe, who are Mhhyp. 
converſant with the eaſtern writers, 4nd the modern no- Micpi! 


vels, written even by men of taſte and genius under the Milepri 
: title of Oriental Tales, are as diſtant from the Aſiatic ere 


mode of writing, as they deviate from the European. Niiſti. 


And yet if the New Teſtament be a forgery, the Chriſ- On: 
tians of the ſecond and third century mult be ſuppoſed 
capable of an imitation, which cannot be diſtinguiſhed {<flec 


from an original. On the contrary, the Tanguage of the Neuen 


es 


early fathers, though not always the pureſt claſſic Greek, 
has 1 no reſemblance to that of the New Teſtament, not {Md | 
excepting the works of the few who had a knowledge leb 
of the Hebrew, Origenes, Epiphanius or Juſtin Martyr, Ne P 
from whom as a native of Paleſtine it might with ſome {MW-ilict 
Teaſon be expected. een 

Should any one wagly chat the fame Hebraic mode femp 


of writing, which I have uſed as an argument in favour Ber £ 


of the New Teſtament, is found likewile i in a very high] ne G 
degree i in the book of Revelation, of which 1 it ba oſpe 
and that with juſtice, whether it were written by St. John, Wl 
call _ in ſeveral n books, whach we 5 ebra 

ong 
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long rejected from the ſacred canon, I would give the 
following explanation. It cannot be concluded from 
theſe premiſes alone that the ſacred books of the New 
Teſtament were written by thoſe particular perſons to 
whom they are aſcribed, but only that they were com- 
poſed either by native Jews, or by perfons who by con- 
tinual intercourſe with that nation had inſenfibly adopted 


nd che Jewiſh ftyle. It follows therefore from what has 
in been {aid above that they were written before the year 
dy 20, a conclufion ſufficient to anſwer our Jon pur- 
ied poſe when applied to the books of undoubted authority“. 


But ſimilar as theſe writings are to each other in ori- 
ental idioms, they are equally diſtin& and characteriſtic 
in the particular ſtyle of their reſpective authors. They 

annot then have eee from the hands of a ſingle 
impoſtor, and the ſuppoſition of their being an accidental 
ollection of ſpurious writings from different authors is 
attended nearly with the ſame difficulties, as the former 
hypotheſis. Whoever reads with attention the thirteen 
piſtles of St. Paul (for at preſent I do not include the 


— piſtle to the Hebrews) , muſt be convinced that they 
Gatic were all written by the fame author, who has ſo many 
Jean, iſtinguiſhing marks that he is not eaſy to be miſtaken *. 
ri. n all theſe thirteen epiſtles is imprefſed the character 
poſed ff a man well verſed in the Greek language, and poſ- 
iſhed eſſed of general erudition, who could uſe the fineſt and 
of the ven ſevereſt irony, withour rejecting the rules of de- 
reck, Nfency, but who in conſequence of his Jewiſh original, 
, not nd his indifference with reſpect to ſtyle, abounded in 
ledge I lebraiſms and Syriaſms, and ſometimes borrowed from 
lartyr, Me place of his birth even the provincial expreſſions of 
ſome Iilicia. An equal degree of ſimilarity is to be found be- 
een the Goſpel and Epiſtle of St. John; and the only 
mode Nempoſitions of the ſame author which, notwithſtanding 
favour heir general reſemblance, betray a difference of ſtyle, are 
y high e Goſpel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apoſtles; his 
bred, oſpel abounding with harſh and uncouth Hebraiſms, 
John, ale the Acts of the Apoſtles, though not free from 
« have ebraiſms, are written in a language that approaches 


nearer 


a Opooyepircs 


: . 
f 2 1 7 4 


. 
of the New Teament.. CHAP. 11. 


nearer to PREG and. claſſical correctneſs. The reaſon 
of this difference will be e at large! in the ſecond 
7 
; The writings of, St. John agd St, Paul 7 | "A marks 
of an original genius, that no imitation. can ever attain, 
which always betrays itſelf by the very labour exerted to 
cover the deception; and if we conſider attentively the 
various qualities that compoſe the extraordiary character 
of the latter Apoſtle, we ſhall find it to be uch, as no 
art could ever imitate. His mind overflows with ſenti- 
ment, yet he never loſes ſight of his principal object, 
but hurried on by the rapidity of thought diſcloſes fre- 
quently in the middle a concluſion. to be made only at 

the end. To a profound knowledge of the Old Teſta- 

ment he joins the acuteneſs of philoſophical wiſdom, 
which he diſplays in applying and expounding the ſacred 
writings; and his explanations are therefore ſometimes ſo 

new and unexpected, that ſuperficial obſervers might be 
tempted to ſuppoſe them erroneous. The fire of his 
genius, and his inattention to ſtyle, occaſion frequently 

aà twofold obſcurity, he being often too conciſe to be 
underſtood except by thoſe. to whom he immediately 
wrote, and not ſeldom on the other hand ſo full of his 
ſubject, as to produce long and difficult parentheſes, and 

A, repetition of the ſame word even in different ſenſes, 

Wich a talent for irony and ſatire he unites the moſt 
refined ſenſibility, and tempers the ſeverity of his cen- def 

ſures by expreſſions of tenderneſs and affection; nor does i the 

he ever forget in the vehemence of his zeal the rules of had 

3 modeſty and decorum. He is a writer in ſhort of ſo ſin- fear 
8 Peu and wonderful a Teste that it would be dif- and 
1 ult to find a rival. 10 0 trul ſenſible and ſagacious i mir 
philoſopher Locke was of the ſame e ae con- ide 
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PT Authenticity of the New Teſtament. 49 
See T. <2 


Neth the hiftory of thoſe times. 
HOEVER undertakes to forge a ſet of writings 
W and aſcribe them to perſons who lived in a for- 
mer period, expoſes himſelf to the utmoſt danger of a 
diſcordancy with the hiſtory and manners of the age, to 
which his accounts are referred; and this danger in- 
creaſes in proportion, as they relate to points not men- 
tioned in general hiſtory, but to ſuch as belong only to 
a ſingle city, ſect, religion, or ſchool. And of all books, 
that ever were written there is none, if the New Teſta- 
ment is a forgery, ſo liable to detection: the ſcene of 
action is. not confined to a ſingle country, but diſplayed 
in the greateſt cities of the Roman Empire; alluſions 


Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews, which are carried 
ſo far with reſpect to this laſt nation, as to extend even 
to the trifles and follies of their ſchools. A Greek or 
Roman Chriſtian, who lived in the ſecond or third cen- 
tury, though as well verſed in the writings of the antients 
as Euftathius or Aſconius, would have been {till wanting 
in Jewiſh literature; and a Jewiſh convert in thoſe ages, 
even the moſt learned Rabbi, would have been equally 
deficient in the knowledge pf Greece and Rome. If 
then the New Teſtament, thus expoſed to detection, 
had it been an impoſture, is found after the ſevereſt re- 
ſearches, to harmonize with the hiſtory, the manners, 
and the opinions of the firſt century, and ſince the more 
minutely we 1nquire, the more perfect we find the c6in- 
cidence,, we muſt conclude that it was beyond the reach 
of human abilities to effectuate ſo wonderful a deception. 
I ſhall not enter into a particular detail of the many 
examples that may be produced, as the raſk has been 
lo ably executed by Lardner *, but ſhall confine myſelf 
to a few particular remarks.” e 


In the Firſt Part of his Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory. 
| D 75 5 


Coincidence of the accounts delivered in the New Tęfament 


are made to the various manners and principles of the 


That 


„ 


50 Authenticity of the New Teſtament. HAP. II. 
That learned writer has employed much diligence and 
erudition in anſwering an objection to St. Matthew's re- 
lation of the maſſacre in Bethlehem drawn from the 
filence of Joſephus upon that ſubje&*. His anſwer is in 
my opinion ſatisfactory, and the objection will be till 
diminiſhed if we take into confideration the fize of the 
town, which was ſmall and infignificant. Admitting the 
inhabitants to amount to a thouſand, the number of 
males born yearly would be between ten and twenty, 
and ſince thoſe only were murdered who were two years 
old and under, it is not probable, allowing for natural 
deaths in that period, that more than twenty children 
- ſuffered on that occaſion. It was ſufficient for this pur- 
| Poſe to employ private aſſaſſins, and there was no neceſ- 
ſity for iſſuing a public order. Joſephus then might be 
either ignorant of the fact, or think it too inſignificant to 
relate, when compared with the greater cruelties of He- 
rod in Jeruſalem. But were the objection unanſwerable, 
it would affect not the New Teſtament in general, but 
merely the two firſt chapters of St. Matthew, which may 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the Goſpel, beeauſe it is 
{till a queſtion whether they belong to it or not. 
When obſcure. paſſages, which have perplexed the 
moſt learned of the commentators, can at once be ex- 
plained by a more minute knowledge of the ſpecial hiſ- 
tory of the times, it affords ſufficient proof that the New 
Teſtament is not an invention of later ages. Of this the 
following may ſerve as examples. 
We read in the Goſpel of St. Luke* the anſwer of 
John the Baptiſt to the Fldiers, who demanded-of him, 
ſaying, What ſhall we do? a queſtion of importance in 
the Chriſtian morality, whether the- life of a ſoldier be 
agreeable to the precepts of the Goſpel. But what has 
- hitherto occaſioned ſo much difficulty is, who theſe ſol- 
diers were. Some of the commentators have explained 
them by the guards of the temple, others by Roman 
ſoldiers, who would not probably have frequented the 
- baptiſm of St. John, though Grotius goes ſo far as to 
determine their particular deſtination, Ls they 727 
5 * 15 | p ; Pata Ye uc 
4 ch. ii. 14. 
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SECT.XI. Authenticity of the New Teſtament. 51 


Is, 
and ſuch as ſpent their lives in garriſon, and never took the 
re- field but on the greateſt emergency. Now it happens 
the that the expreſſion uſed by St. Luke is not ſoldiers 
S in (Searirrat) but the participle gehn, i. e. men un- 
fill der arms, or men going to battle. Whence theſe perſons 
the came, and on what particular account, may be found at 
the large in the hiſtory of Joſephus*. Herod the tetrarch of 
r of Galilee was engaged in a war with his father-in-law Are- 
nty, WI tas, a petty king in Arabia Petrza, at the very time in 
rears which John was preaching in the wilderneſs. Mache- 
rural rus, a fortreſs ſituated on an hill not far from the eaſtern 
dren ſhore of the dead ſea, on the confines of the two coun- 
pur- tries, was the place in which John was impriſoned and 
ecel- WI afterwards beheaded. The army of Herod then in its 
at be 


march from Galilza paſſed through the country, in which 
nt to John baptized, which ſufficiently explains the doubt, 


He- who the ſoldiers were, that propoſed to him the above 
able, queſtion. So minute a coincidence 1n a circumſtance 
„ but overlooked by Grotius, and the reſt of the commenta- 
may tors, would be hardly diſcovered in a forgery of later ages. 
it 1s Another inſtance is to be found in the account of 
5 St. Paul's appearance before the council in Jeruſalem, 
d the and his anſwer to Ananias*. Here again the learned 
ze ex: have met with conſiderable difficulties. Sts 
al hiſ- 1. Who this Ananias was? a queſtion which Krebs 
> New has explained in his remarks taken from Joſephus “, 


having ſhewn him to be the ſon of Nebedeni. | 
2. How it can be reconciled with Chronology that 


wer of Ananias was called at that time High Prieft, when it is 
f him, certain from Joſephus, that the time of his holding that 
ice in WF office was much earlier. 5 5 

dier be 3. How it comes to paſs that St. Paul ſays, I wiſt 
dat has not, brethren, that he was the High Prieſt :” ſince the 
eſe ſol: external marks of office muſt have determined whether 
plained he were or not; a jeſt would have ill ſuited the gravity 
Roman of a tribunal, and a falſchood Kill leſs the character of 
ted the St. Paul. : 7 9 5 8 

r as to „ | Oy 0 5 „On 
ey welt Antiq. Lib. XVIII. c. v. ſect. 1, 2. Ads xxili. 2-3. 
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On all theſe obſcurities is thrown the fulleſt light, as 

ſoon as we examine the ſpecial hiſtory of that period, a 15 

| light which is not confined to the prefent, but extend G 
ittſelf to the following chapters, inſomuch that it cannot) 3 
be doubted that this book was written, not after the de- 15 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, but by a perſon who was con- op 


temporary to the events, which are there related. 5 
Ananias the fon of Nebedeni was High Prieft at the Wl 
time, that Helena queen of Adiabene ſupplied the Jews 
with corn from Egypt *, during the famine which took 3 
place in the fourth year of Claudius, mentioned in the . 
eleventh chapter of the Acts. St. Paul therefore, who ll © 
took a journey to Jeruſalem at that period ®, could not ka. 
have been{gpnorant of the elevation of Ananias to that N 
dignity. Soon after the holding of the firſt council, as ns 
it is called, ar Jeruſalem, Ananias was diſpoſſeſſed of his ll :* 


2 : ; 95 t 
office, in conſequence of certain acts of violence between ve 
the Samaritans and the Jews, and ſent priſoner to Rome“, rin 


whence he was. afterwards releaſed and returned to Je- 
rufalem. Now from that period he could not be called Wl nd 
. High Prieſt in the proper ſenſe of the word, though Jo- WWI.<! 
{ephus * has ſometimes given him the title of ab. 


taken in the more extenſive meaning of a Prieſt, who 7: 

had a feat and voice in the Sanhedrim 7; and Jonathan, : Fy 
e EY | RS 25 

e t Joſephi Antiquit. Lib. XX. c. v. ſect. 2. u Acts xv. Sant 

| » Joſephi Antiquit. Lib. XX. c. vi. ſect. 2. e Caf; 
*  — _ Antiquit. Lib. XX. c. ix. ſe&. 2. Bell. Jud. Lib. II. c. xvii. {pas 
ſect. 9. ITT 3 . | | RP ho deſc: 


Y. Agxst2r5 in the pl. number is frequently uſed in the N. T. when 
alluſion is made to the Sanhedrim, which was divided into the follow- 

ing Claſſes. 1. Agens, High Prieſts, 2. II gere, Elders, or 
Heads of families, who had a voice in the Sanhedrim, 3. Tęanha rg, 
or Aſſeſſors on the Bench of the Learned. Joſephus likewiſe, in the laſt 

. period of the Jewiſh ſtate, uſes ce and agx⁰ẽ,hꝭjq& in oppoſition to each 
other (Antiquit. L. XX. c. viii. ſ. 8.) etanxreraer xe 701g aN 

5 | racig Wer TU; ien, TOFAUTY Os 1786 NM .. rr” A, 
>. ea rode, or- x Depot dong 87 0Aprun 7 rag GAWVaASy Te; A operres 
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though we are not acquainted with the circumſtances of 
his elevation, had been raiſed in the mean time to the 
ſupreme dignity in the Jewiſh Church. Between the 
death of Jonathan, who was murdered by order of Fe- 
lix, and the High Prieſthood of Iſmael, who was inveſted 
with that office * Agrippa, elapſed an interval, in which 

this dignity continued vacant. Now it happened pre- 
ciſely in this interval that St. Paul was apprehended in 
Jeruſalem: and, the Sanhedrim being deſtitute of a Pre- 
ſident, he undertook of his own authority the diſcharge 
of that office, which he executed with the greateſt ty- 
ranny '. It is poſſible therefore that St. Paul, who had 

been only a fe days in Jeruſalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the Prieſthood, 
had taken upon himſelf a truſt to which he was not en- 
titled; he might therefore very naturally exclaim, ] wiſt 
not, brethren, that he was the High Prieſt?” Admit- 
ting him on the other hand to have been acquainted *' 
fled with the fact, the expreſſion muſt be confidered as an 
ae indirect reproof, and a racit refuſal to recognize uſurped 

Jo. authori x. „ f 3 
en A paſſage then, which has hitherto been involved in 
pbſcurity, is brought by this. relation into the cleareſt 
light; and the whole hiſtory of St. Paul's impriſonment, 
he conſpiracy of the fifry Jews? with the conſent of the 
Sanhedrim, their petition to Feſtus to fend him from 
-efarea_with an intent to murder him on the road“, are 
facts which correſpond. to the character of the times as 
deſcribed by Joſephus, who mentions the principal per- 


, when ſons 
foltow- | | bo nd ts : | 
rs, or e lamented that he no where preciſely determines the meaning of 


exaigris, but it appears from various paſſages of the N. T. that it mu 


ner aye one of the following ſenſes either all thoſe prieſts who had a ſeat 
to each Wi the Sanhedrim, ar th e beads of the twenty-four claſſes into which the 

| der of prieſts was divided, or ſach as had formerly diſcharged the 
8 fee of High Prieſt, and after quitting that charge retained a ſeat in 
ILA 8 x 8 a e 


ne Sanhedrim 5. SER | . 

z Joſ. Ant. L. XX. c. viii. ſ. 5. 2 Ant. Lib. XX. c. viii. ſ. 2. 
Aut. L. N . . E.. e Acts xxiii. 12—15. NR 
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=_ Authenticity of the New Teſtament. CHAP.11. 


ſons recorded in the Acts, and paints their profligacy 
in colours even ſtronger than thoſe of St. Luke. 
Whoever attentively reads the New Teſtament will 
continually find examples of this nature. And it is ſuf- 
ficient in anſwer to the queſtion, Is the New Teſtament 
antient and genuine?” to reply, Compare it with the 
hiſtory of the times, and you cannot doubt of its au- 
thenticity . . : 


* 
Mt — - . i te 


S M Es o X NE 

Objefions drawn from real or apparent contradictions between 
the accounts of profane authors, and thoſe of the New Teſ- 
 tament, particularly thoſs of St. Luke. 


J cannot be denied, that in a few particular facts the 
writings of the New Teſtament + ark either really, 
or apparently, with the relations which have been given 
by profane hiſtorians. Of all the ſacred authors, there is 
no one, who ſo frequently ſtands expoſed. to this charge 
as St. Luke, who in all other reſpects appears to the moſt 
advantage when put in competition with other writers; 
and perhaps I am nat. miſtaken when J aſſert, that as 
many doubts of this nature may be raiſed againſt St. 
Luke alone, as againſt the other Apoſtles and Evange- 

liſts put together. . i 
Iheſe hiſtorical objections muſt be divided inta two 
ſeparate claſſes, which we muſt take care not to con- 
found. 1 3 
3 5 1. Such as would demonſtrate. a book not to have 

been written by the author, to whom it is aſcribed. 

2. Such as would prove only that the author was miſ- 
taken, and therefore not divinely inſpired. _ 45 


. . #7 


| The former kind alone belongs properly to this ſec: 
= tion; but as it may appear difficult to make the propet 
_=_— diſtinction, and examples of the latter ſort, if too nume- 
Tous in any work, would depreciate its authority, to avoid 
lecurring hereafter to the ſame ſubject, I will give in. 

By ſtances of both, e's n 
| " Ta 
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SECT.XII. Authenticity of the, New Teſtament: [2 38 | 


To the firſt claſs belongs the following, which is al? 
moſt the only inſtance to be found. St. Paul relates in 
his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, that in Damaſcus. 
the governor under Aretas the king kept the city of the 
Damaſcenes with a garriſon, defirous to apprehend him; 
and that through a window in a baſket he was let down 
by the wall, and eſcaped his hands. The queſtion which 
naturally ariſes i is, what authority could a governor under 
Aretas, a petty king in Arabia Petræa, have in Damaſ- 
cus, a City belonging to the Romans ? We read neither 
in the works of Joſephus, nor in thoſe of any other au- 
thor, that Damaſcus was ever ſubject to the dominion - 
veen of Aretas; and to judge from the eighteenth book of the 
7e. Jewiſh Antiquities*, which correſponds with the period 

of St. Paul's journey to Damaſcus, the city muſt have be- 
the longed at that very time to the Romans, ſince Flaccus is 
ally deſcribed as judge in a diſpute between the Damaſcenes 
ven and Sidonians relating to the boundary of the two dif- 


gp tricts. And what increaſes the difficulty 1 is the circum- 
Jarge ſtance that the governor, who might be ſuppoſed an 
258 heathen, was ſo partial to the Jews, that St. Paul was ex- 
iters; poſed to more danger than in Jeruſalem itſelf. Now, if 
"at 12 this deſcription of the circumftances of St. Paul's eſcape 
& & were an actual violation of hiſtorical truth, it would prove 


not only that the epiſtle was not divinely inſpired, but 
that the Apoſtle was not the author, ſince he could not 
have been 1gnorant, during his ſtay. at Damaſcus, to 
whom the city was ſubje&, and whether the Governor 
was an heathen or a Jew. 
The force of theſe objections has been conſiderably 


J weakened, in a diſſertation publiſhed in 1755, De eth> 
48 mil. narca Aretæ Arabum regis Paulo inſidiante, by J. G. 
I Heyne, who has ſhewn it to be highly probable, firſt, 
lis (oc chat Aretas, againſt whom the Romans not long before 
propet the death of Tiberius made a declaration of war, which 
nume: hey neglected to put in execution, took the opportunity 
to avol of ſeizing Damaſcus, which had once belonged to his 
give in anceſtors; a an event omitted i in Joſephus, as forming no 


. Ch. xi, 344 | -# Cap. * a: 2, 
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56% Authenticity of the'New Teſament. chAP. 1. i 5: 
part of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, and by the Roman Hiſto- iſ w: 


& 


rjans as being a matter not flattering in itſelf, and be- ha 
| longing only to a diſtant province: ſecondly, that Aretas M 
was by religion a Jew, a circumſtance the more: credible, he 


when we reflect that Judaiſm had been widely propagated WW Je 
in that country, and that even Kings in Arabia Felix had WI 
recognized the law of Moſes. The difficulty then is ſo w. 
far removed, that it ceaſes to create ſuſpicion againſt an th 
epiſtle, which has ſo many evident marks of authenticity; hi: 
and it is only to be regretted that, in order to place the th: 
ſubject in the cleareſt point of view, we, are not ſuffici- w! 
ently acquainted with the particular hiſtory of Damaſcus, Wl H 
I can produce, however, a fragment which is taken from da 
an antient tradition preſerved in the Tabulæ Syriæ of me 
Abulfeda s; but I would recommend to thoſe who would do 
criticiſe on this matter, to read the Arabic Original, and du 
not the Latin Tranſlation. In ſpeaking of the great th: 
moſque at Damaſcus, he ſays, 5 the walls exiſted from du 
the days of the Sabii, (i. e. Heathens) whoſe houſe of na 
worſhip (temple) it had been. Afterwards it belonged is 
to the Jews, and after that again to 1dolaters. About this che 
time John, the ſon of Zacharias, (1, e. the Baptiſt) was iſ ma 
put to death, and his head ſtuck on that gate of the ex. 
' moſque which is called the. gate Girun. From that time in 
the Chriſtians had it in poſſeſſion, and kept it till the be · ¶ by 
ginning of the Muhammedan religion.“ It appears then fin 
. + that this houſe of worſhip, which was originally a Hea-Wil Pa 
_ _ then temple, was in the hands of the Jews about the ag: 
—_ time of John the Baptiſt, and that it afterwards returned Rc 
co its former. deſtination, - Now this is hardly to be ex- co. 
plained. on any other than the following hypotheſis, viz. tha 
that Aretas, who was a contemporary of John the Baptiſt, iſ thc 
made a conqueſt of Damaſcus, and being himſelf a Jew, wh 
permitted that nation to convert the temple into a ſyna: lig 
gogue, an indulgence hardly to be expected from the 
Romans; and that, when the city again ſubmitted to the . 
arms of Rome, , the temple was reſtored. to its original 4... 
poſſeſſors. With reſpect to the head of John, it is pro- aue 
bable that this part of the account, as heard by Abulfeda ſl : 
8 535 


. 


7 P. 15, 16, of Kockler's edition, 
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was a miſtake, and that the antient tradition of Damaſcus 
had been disfigured by being modelled into the form of 
Muhammedan manners. It is true that John was be- 
headed at that period, though not at Damaſcus; but the 
Jews were not accuſtomed to adorn their ſynagogues 
with the heads'of the executed, Herod on the other hand 
would have avoided a meaſure, which could perpetuate 
the memory of an event painful to himſelf and odious to 
his ſubjects, and Aretas would rather have canonized 
than have expoſed to public ſhame the head of a perſon, 
who had forfeited his life for cenſuring the marriage of 
Herod with Herodias, the rival and enemy of Aretas's 
daughter. If that part of the tradition be true, it can 
mean only that a head had been carved in ſtone over the 
door of the temple, and dedicated to John the Baptiſt 
during the time that the city was ſubject to Aretas, for 
the opinion that the Jews admitted in no caſe the intro 
ductction of images is ungrounded. By this explana- 
nation then the paſſage in the epiſtle to the Corinthians 
is not only freed from an heavy charge, but if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, acquitted with honour. And hence we 
may explain the reaſon why the Jews were permitted to 
exerciſe in Damaſcus perſecutions ſtill ſeverer than thoſe 
in Jeruſalem, where the violence of their zeal was awed 
by the moderation of the Roman policy. Of this we 
find an example in the ninth chapter of the Acts, where 
Paul is ſent by the High Pfieſt to Damaſcus to exerciſe 
againſt the Chriſtians, cruelties which the return of the 
Roman governor had checked in Judza. Theſe ac- 
counts agree hkewiſe with what is related in Joſephus, 
that the number of Jews in Damaſcus amounted to ten 
thouſand; and that almoſt all the women, even thoſe 
RA huſbands were heathens, were of the Jewiſh re- 
gion. 8 K 19288 bens 


| hes” * N 2 "3; 2 | T 1 f 12 17 But 
I to I b The ceremony of circumciſion prevented thoſe of the male ſex from 
origin becoming converts to a religion, which alone was agreeable to reaſon, 
18 prog taught the doctrine of the one true God. „„ 6 
bulfeda, 


wi Joſephus de Bello Jud, Lib. II, g. Xx. f. 2, 
"WW 5 0 | 
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But to proceed to examples of the ſecond kind. Theſe 
are fuch as. would ſhew a writer to have committed a 
_. Chronological or hiſtorical error, and therefore that he 
was not divinely inſpired, but afford no ground to con- 
clude that he was not the author of the writings which 
bear his name, ſinee miſtakes may be diſcovered in the 
moſt accurate hiſtarian. Could it be proved, for in- 
ſtance, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that St. Luke 
was miſtaken in the time that Quirinius held the taxation 
in Judza, or that Theudas excited a ſedition; were it 
certain that he had wrongly related either the riot of the 
Egyptian, or the death * of John the Baptiſt; the infe- 
rence indeed might be deduced, that he was not fo ac- 
curate in his inquiries as he had promiſed in the preface 
to his Goſpel; and that the accounts, which he gathered 
from eye-witnefles to the ſeveral facts, were either falſely 
underſtood, or imperfectly remembered: but fince the 
name determines nothing in the preſent inſtance; and 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, with the Goſpel afcribed to St. 
Luke, muſt have had an author, there is no ground 
whatſoever for denying them. to be a work of the Evan- 
geliſt, and aſcribing them to an anonymous writer. 
- It has been remarked above, that the chief difficulties 
of this nature are to be found in St. Luke, who was not 
a native of Paleſtine, bur having accompanied St. Paul 
thither, made only a ſhort ſtay in Jeruſalem, and ſpent 
the greateſt part 5 his time in Cæſarea. The objection 
then would relate only to the writings of St. Luke, and 
not to thoſe of the Apoſtles Matthew, Jahn, Paul, and 
Peter. St. Luke was not an Apoſtle, and I muſt con- 
.  feſs, that, in treating this ſubject more fully in the fol- 
lowing chapter, I ſhall be under the neceſſity of makin 
a diſtinction between the inſpiration of his writings, ad 
thoſe of the above-named Apoſtles. TAL ak 
But even admitting ſome trifling errors, from which 
no human being is exempt, he ceaſes not to be a moſt 
valuable hiſtorian, eſpecially in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
where he ſpeaks either as eye-witneſs himſelf, or. in- 
ſtructed by St. Paul, the companion of his journey. It 
ws | canno 
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cannot be denied, on the other hand, that this hypotheſis 
1 a ould lower the degree of certainty in the accounts con- 
he ained in his Goſpel alone, and not mentioned by the. 
on- other Evangeliſts; and would in ſome meaſure affect his 
ich beautiful and pathetic relation of the dying malefactor 
the on the croſs, a relation which is difficult to be reconciled, 
in- 


without violating the laws of criticiſm, with that of St. 
uke Matthew and St. Mark. | | 

en But impartiality requires that we ſhould examine this 
ſubject more at large, and inquire who are the writers 
that contradict him, and whether the difference is by 
no explanation to be removed. The principal perſon is 
c Wl Joſephus, who is indeed a valuable author, but whoſe 
excellencies by no means exempt him from the danger 


ered of error*; and I could produce examples not only of his 
Uely relating the ſame ſtory differently in different places, but 
the eren where he is equally miſtaken in each. When St. 

_ Luke, then, and Joſephus differ in their accounts of the 
O Ot. 


lame fact, the queſtion is, which of the two writers has 
ound given the true one? And here it is not a little extraordi- 
an- Wh nary, that without further inquiry it is univerſally deter- 
| mined in favour of the latter, as if Joſephus were in- 
ſpired, and whoever contradicted him mult of courſe be 


is not miſtaken. This is a method of 3 which is ap- 
Paul Wi plied on- no other occaſion; and it is uſual, when we 
ſpent Bi eſtimate the reſpective merits of two hiſtorians, to place 


them both in an equal balance, that the ſcale may pre- 


and Bi ponderate in favour of the moſt deſerving. And among 
„and the circumſtances which tend to this preponderance, is 
t con- BY ſurely the preference due to an hiſtorian, who deſcribes 
ne tol- ¶ events to which he is himſelf contemporary, above him 
zakin who relates from hearſay or tradition, or to an author, 
s, and 5 FCC 


who 


which * This is not the place for pointing out the miſtakes of Joſephus, but 
moſt the reader may find many examples in the notes which I have ſubjoined 
A Mes to my tranſlation of the firſt bock of the Maccabees, eſpecially p. 30— | 

es 34, where I have pointed out the miſtake of Joſephus with reſpe& to 
Or. 15 the citadel (Azga) on mount Sion, who has deſcribed it as ſituated on 
LY + l a different mountain, to which Geographers, ſeduced by his authority, 
canna Bll have given the name of Aca 2. N 


— 
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who makes a particular ſtudy of that ſingle portion of 


. hiſtory, which is the object of inquiry, and is perſonally 


acquainted with the reſpective characters which are in- 
troduced, above an author who writes only a general 
hiſtory of a nation or empire. For inſtance, if I wiſhed 
to be minutely informed in any circumſtance relating to 
the blockade and the taking of Gottingen by the French 
in the ſeven years war, I would rather have recourſe to 
an author who had written a particular hiſtory of that 
city, than to one who had written a hiſtory of Germany 


at large. For the fame reaſon, in the cafe of John the 


Baptiſt's impriſonment and death, I would ſooner give 
credit to the Evangeliſts than Joſephus. 
The difference which I have mentioned between a 
contemporary and a later hiſtorian, deſerves more mi- 
nutely to be examined. The period of hiſtory, in which 
we axe molt frequently deficient, is that which relates to 
the laſt twenty or thirty years before our birth, and the 
time of our childhood and youth: and we are more apt 
to make miſtakes in matters belonging to this interval 
than in thoſe of a remoter age. The- reaſon is, that our 
hiſtorical works uſually ceaſe before the commencement 
of that period, our knowledge therefore of the former part 
is grounded on hearſay, and for the latter part we are too 
' young to obſerve- the tranſactions of the times. In the 
ages of antiquity this was more remarkably the caſe than 
in the preſent century, in which the daily papers and pe- 
riodical journals may ſupply the place . 
annals; but it was far otherwiſe in the days of Joſephus, 
who had no predeceſſor in the Jewiſh Hiſtory, from 
Whom he could derive a knowledge of the times that im- 
mediately preceded his birth. There is a period then of 
forty or fifty years, in which even with the moſt diligent 
inquiry, he was more expoſed to error, eſpecially in the 
dates, than in more diſtant ages, where he had the ad- 
vantage of written accounts. This period is eaſy to be 
determined, as he was born in the firſt year of Caligula, 
and therefore not long before St. Paul's eſcape from Da- 
maſcus : it commences between twenty and thirty years 
1 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 
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before his birth, and continues to his eighteenth or twen- 


ills eth „before which time he was hardly capable of 
= colledigh materials for an hiſtory *. To this muſt be 
jou? added, that he ſpent three years in the deſert with Banun, 


an aſcetic enthuſiaſt, whence he returned in his one 


hed and twentieth year, and therefore about three years be- 
> o Wore the journey of St. Paul to Jeruſalem, deſcribed in 
nch the twenty-firſt and twenty- ſecond chapters of the Acts, 
TN To apply theſe principles to one of the moſt obvious 
1 contradictions between Joſephus and St. Luke. Ga- 
* maliel”, in a ſpeech held in the fame year in which 


Chriſt was crucified, ſpeaks of one Theudas who had 
raiſed a ſedition before the firſt taxation of the Jews 
under Quirinius“: Joſephus on the contrary refers the ſe- 


wy ition of Theudas to the government of Fadus®, a period 
fer eleven years later than the time in which Gamaliel made 
2 his ſpeech; and he differs ſo materially from St. Luke, 


even in the chief circumſtances, as to give it the appear- 
ance of a different event. The Theudas mentioned in 
the Acts has only four. hundred followers, the Theudas of 

oſephus perſuades a very conſiderable number (r - 
yo e to follow him to the river Jordan: the former 
s mentioned by Gamaliel as an inſtance in which the 

oderation of government had, without the intervention 
f arms, permitted a ſedition to die away of itſelf; of the 


Mt the pater Jolephus ſays that © Fadus left not Theudas and 
ow 1s party in quiet poſſeſſion of their fanaticiſm, but ſent a 
dr "oP of horie, who killed many of them, and made a 
BY ill great number priſoners, among whom was Theudas 
3 unſelf, whoſe head was cut off and brought · to Jeru- 
args: alem. . W ae f 


Now. if theſe oppoſite relations are not to be recon- 


* - led, I ſhould not heſitate a moment to give the pre- 
. pe rence to St. Luke. It is true that the point in queſtion 
ne ad. . vichout the circle of his own experience, but he was 
. Acts v. 34—36. | : 3 oY 
8 a This appears from v. 37. Mera Tutor angry Iva; o PaMageg oy 
y years dt kei vn arne. E 


* Antiquit, Lib. XX. c. v. ſ. 1. 


— 


v This Philip is called Herod in the writings of Joſephus, a matt! 
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on the other hand inſtructed by St. Paul, a diſciple of d: 
Gamahel, and who could not be unacquainted with what ch 
his maſter had publicly ſpoken on ſo remarkable an oc-W oa 
' cakon. And inſtead of ſuppoſing that St. Luke has no 
woven into the ſpeech of Gamaliel an account of an in- rel 
ſurrection that happened later than the period of his cu 
ſpeaking, I ſhould rather believe that St. Luke had never Wl th: 
heard of a commotion which was raiſed long after he had br 
quitted the province. But Joſephus was only nine year: of 
of age when Fadus left the government of Judza: a miſ: | ca: 
take therefore relating to. the tranſactions of thoſe days WI cor 
was by no eans improbable, and the miſtake is eaſy to M. 
be explained, by ſuppoſing only the confuſion of a ſinge I of 
name. There lived at the time aſſigned by the ſpeech of 6 
Gamaliel an impoſtor of the name of Theudas, who ex- ter 
cited a ſedition that ſoon dwindled to nothing, and is not cur 
recorded by Joſephus: but during the adminiſtration f pla. 
Fadus there aroſe an inſurrection of a more ſerious na- Ma 
ture, which Joſephus, in writing his hiſtory, remembered It h 
from the days of his childhood, and having heard of 2 mac 
ſimilar diſturbance occaſioned by Theudas, confounded ita: 
in his relation of the laſt event the names of the two im- his 
Pers. SHES | WT ren prea 
Another remarkable inſtance of contradiction between Wi rity 
Joſephus and the Evangeliſts is the relation of the im · tion 
priſonment and death 2 ohn the Baptiſt. The cauſe i the 
aſcribed by the Evangeliſts for his impriſonment is the (for 
liberty he had taken in rebuking Herod for his marriage preh 
with Herodias the wife of his brother Philip v. But He- 
rod, notwithſtanding this act of violence, reſpects the hoh « 7 
character of the Baptiſt, and frequently converſes wid for H. 


him on different ſubjects. This, excites the jealouſy d 
Herodias, who is apprehenſive that a continuance of thi *icnt 


5 intereourſe might be attended with danger to herſelf. She ſuitab! 


takes therefore the opportunity of an unguarded promuk ; 
which Herod in the height of his zeal had given her M 
i i Aaughten i fd 


which has been long ſince explained, and which I therefore paſs ort * In 
in ſilence 5. CE, Th 1 255 
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daughter a, to demand the head of John the Baptiſt in a 
charger: a requeſt which Herod in conſequence of his 


63 


oath is unable to refuſe. 
not the leaſt appearance of improbability, the ſtory as 
related at large by the Evangeliſts is minute and cir- 
cumſtantial. St. Matthew and St. Mark were both. in 
the number of Chriſt's diſciples, among whom was the 
brother of St. Peter and others who had been diſciples 
of John, and thoſe very perſons who had buried the body 
came and told Jeſus*. No hiſtorian then whatſoever 
could be better qualified to atteſt an event, than St. 
Matthew and St. Mark were the impriſonment and death 

of John the Baptiſt. | 
On the other hand the relation of Joſephus has no in- 
ternal marks of improbability, though he is not ſo cir- 
cumſtantial as the Evangeliſts, except in determining the 
place of John's impriſonment and death, which was at 
Machærus, a fortreſs on the borders of Arabia Petrza. 
It happened therefore during the campaign which Herod 
made againſt Aretas, and hence the ae that the mi- 
litary officers * mentioned by St. Mark were preſent at 
his table. Joſephus then, after deſcribing John as a 
preacher of virtue, and one who recommended the pu- 
rifying the heart not by baptiſm alone, but by a reforma- 
tion of manners, continues his relation as follows *, < as 
the number of perſons that flocked to him daily increaſed 
(for his preaching met with àpplauſe) Herod was ap- 
prehenſive that the aggrandiſement of John's authority 
a e might 


Now in this relation there is 


1 This daughter, whoſe name was Salome, was at that time a child. 


for Herodias had quittell her firſt huſband ſoon after Salome's birth, 
een Ant. L. XVIII. c. v. ſ. 4.) a citcumſtance which affords a ſuf- 
cient anſwer to thoſe who object to this relation, ſaying that it was un⸗ 
ſuitable to the dignity of a princeſs, and contrary to the manners of the 
age, to dance in public for the entertainment of the court. _ 
* Matth. xiv. 1-13. Mark vi. 14—29. John i. 41 7. 


Matth. xiv, 12. * XN Mark vi. 21. 


” Antiquit. Lib. XVIII. e. v. ſ. 2. 


E In this paſſage I would rather read near than nednoar or * 
47 8. : ; : : Ds | 8 
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might end in a rebellion, fince the populace refuſed no- 
thing that he commanded. He thought it therefore more 
prudent to remove him in time before any accident hap- 
ned, than to wait till it was arrived, when all remedy 
might be fruitleſs. On this ſuſpicion therefore John was 
. apprehended, brought to the above-mentioned fortreſs 
Machzrus, and there put to death. But the Jews were 
perſuaded that the defeat of their army, which happened 
ſoon after, was inflicted by the wrath of the Deity as a 
puniſhment on Herod.” £157: Thr 
The difference between theſe accounts is ſtriking: for 
according to Joſephus, Herod alone 1s to blame, -who 
puts John to death on a ſuſpicion that is totally un- 
grounded, but he is much more excuſable according to 
the Evangeliſts, who relate that he was artfully ſurpriſed 
into a conſent againſt his inclination; they give therefore 
a proof of their moderation and impartiality in relating 
the death of a friend, qualities which muſt excite a fa- 
vourable opinion in our judgement of an hiſtorian. I 
we compare the Evangeliſts with Joſephus in point of 
age, we ſhall find the preſumption ſtill greater in theit 
favour: Joſephus was born ſome years after John was 
beheaded, and was neither known to his diſciples, from 
whom he could have derived intelligence, nor intereſted 
like the Evangeliſts to inquire minutely into the circum- 
ſtances of the event. He had heard in general terms, 
that John was beheaded by the. . of Herod a 
few years before the time of his birth, and like many 
ofound hiſtorians who think to diſcover a ſerious po- 
tical reaſon for events that were occaſioned by a trifling 
accident, aſcribed perhaps a cauſe which had no other 
ground than his own/imagination *. This at leaft is cer: 
rain, that if we found the ſame contradiction in the re- 
lation of a fact between either Greek, or Roman, or mo- 
dern hiſtorians, we ſhould not heſitate to prefer the au- 
thor who was contemporary to the event related, and who 
to a knowledge of the perſon deſcribed joins minuteneb 
and impartiality, to him who lived in a later period, and 
rote a general hiſtory, of which the ſubject in queſto! 


was only an inconſiderable part. , 
| ö ; 5 e ; 5 
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As this laſt example applies chiefly to the two firſt 


re Evangeliſts, I will mention another which applies only to 
p- St. Luke, and, ſetting as before inſpiration aſide, with- 
dy out which no compariſon can be made, examine which 
a8 of the two hiſtorians, Joſephus or St. Luke, is moſt de- 
ess ſerving of credit. The inſtance to which I allude is the 


ere hiſtory of the death of Herod Agrippa“, a hiſtory in 
ed which both authors agree in the principal point, and 
S a yet eaell introduces into his narration circumſtances un- 
connected with, though not contradictory to thoſe re- 
lated by the other. They are,likewiſe unanimous in their 
opinion of the cauſe of the painful diſeaſe which befel 


un Agrippa, amid the acclamations of the multitude, and 
go confider-1t as a puniſhment inflicted by the immediate 
ſed intervention of the Deity. According to both hiſtorians 


the accident happened at Czfarea during a public feſti- 


wing Wi vity, in which Herod appeared in ſolemn pomp. St. 
a fa- Luke relates that he had been offended with the Fyrians 
. fand Sidonians*, who were. defirous of regaining his 
nt of friendſhip*, becauſe they imported from his dominions 


their chief articles of conſumption. For this purpoſe 
they bring over Blaſtus the king's chamberlain to their 
party, and Herod conſents to give them a public audi- 
reſted I ence, and, according to the manner of thofe ages, to 
cum · ¶ make them a ſpeech from his throne*. Joſephus relates 
terms, ¶ that Herod Agrippa (having heard on his arrival at 
-rod N Cæſarea, that a feſtival was to be celebrated in honour 


many {Wot the Roman Emperor, in order to render it more bril- - © 


us po-{Wlant, commanded public exhibitions to be made in the 
trifling cheatre, at which the perſons of the firſt rank and dig- 

o other ]Wity in the province were preſent, and that on the ſecond 

is cer- Nday of theſe exhibitions happened the above-mentioned 
the fe. Nccident. The account then is fo far not contradictorx 


Þ 7 g to 
The rational, though concife account given by St. Luke, may be 
en Acts xii. 19—23. the relation of Joſephus is contained in his An- 


uteneb ut. Lib. XIX. c. viii. ſ. a2. ry | 
od, and leer Tages nas Löns. promo age . 
gueſtioaßgz * This was commonly ere&ed in the theatre in great cities, as Wet- 


fin has ſnewn in his nofe to Acts xix. 29. 


. 
- 
* 
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to that of St. Luke, fince deputies from Tyre and Sidon, 
though not mentioned by Joſephus, might have been 
preſent at the ſolemnity, and have had political motives 
for coming at that time to Cæſarea, independent of the 
public games. We know from other writers that theſe 
cities were obliged to draw their ſupplies of corn from 
foreign countries; the circumſtance related by St. Luke 
is therefore extremely probable in itſelf, and, as he ſpent 
two years at Cæſarea ſhortly after the event, he had the 
beſt opportunity of being informed of the truth. But it 
might be eaſily unknown 1 Jofephus, who wrote in a 
later period, and who betrays by his very language that 
he borrowed his accounts from a Jewiſh tradition, which, 
neglecting the political motive, had been careful only 
to preſerve the ſtory of the public exhibitions, which 
being unlawful according to Jewiſh principles were con- 
fidered perhaps as the cauſe of Herod's misfortune. fay 
On tie appointed day the king appears in royal ap- is 2 
parel, eriucapttvos Ge Farimm, as St. Luke expreſſes ow! 
it, whack is ſaying alh that is neceſſary on that ſubject: bee 
but Joſephus relates, that he came at break of day a tc 
in a garment woven entirely of filver, which was a won- mee 
derful piece of workmanſhip, and as the beams of the He; 
niſing fun fell on it, it gave a wonderful“ luſtre, which my 
Vas terrible to behold.” This is a deſcription which no fery 
modern hiſtorian would with to have written: had Jo I 
ſephus himſelf beheld the garment, it would hardly have and 
appeared fo wonderful, or produced fo terrible an effe&t; Ml from 
and the circumſtance of a king's appearing in his robes ſure! 
of ſtate at break of day is attended with a very low de- | cont 
cxee- ot probabilieys ono ooo neg nts od 1 
Ihe exclamation of che multitude after Herod had 
finiſhed his oration is according to St. Luke Sev Pwin a 


& a 


1) i »Þ of 4. an 


Toe SS g. ro 


vi Bu 

Adds xiii. 33. xkxiv: 27. XXV. 1 Xx VI. 32. and that St. Luke remained alleqg 
at Cæſarea with St. Paul appears from his manner of expreſſion xxvil. 1. | 

4 Joſephus probably tranſlated from ſome Jewiſh account of this event, * Of 

in which the words VN and NM) were uſed, the former of which f Cor 

ie commonly tranſlated davnag es: hence the repetition of this word in 6. ant 

$43 Penn, Sh Ch. 


the ſame paſſage, | .... 


» Us. 
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en ubm, which is ſhort, and ſuch as might be expected 
from a ſhouting populace; according to Joſephus even; 
Te bine, ki x peexes vuv ws avlewrov ePoCndnurv, anna Tw- 
weulev x EH ot Funths Ove opohoyerev. Here St. Luke 
has clearly the advantage on his fide, fince Joſephus, 
through affectation of a florid ſtyle, has converted the 
ſudden ſhour of a multitude into a rounded period. 


˖ They are unanimous in attributing what followed to a 
8 eternatural cauſe, and conſider it as a puniſhment for 
t Herod's acquieſcing in the infamous flattery: the only 
A difference is, that Joſephus relates it in better Greek, and 
it St. Luke fays in a ſtyle that 1s half Hebrew, the angel of 
5 the Lord ſmote him, becauſe he gave not God the glory. 


With reſpect to the nature of the diſorder, they both 
agree in its being a complaint in the bowels, which St. 
Luke as a phyſician more particularly determines, and 
ſays he was eaten of worms; but the account of Joſephus 
is as follows: Soon after he looked up and beheld an 
owl *? ſitting on a chord over his head. This, which had 
been fofmerly a meſſenger of good, he then conſidered as 
a token of evil, and was greatly dejected. He was im- 
mediately attacked with a violent pain in his bowels,” &c. 
Here then I can make no further commentary, and leave 
my readers to determine which of the two hiſtorians de- 
ferves the preference. | | e 
If after ſo minute an examination of this laſt example, 
and the conſequence, which muſt be neceffarily drawn . 
from it, we find other examples of diſagreement, it is 
furely unreaſonable to condemn St. Luke becauſe he is 
contradicted by Joſephus, who, as Lardner* has obſerved 
m the ſtory of the Egyptian impoſtor, is ſometimes more 
Gfficult to be reconciled with himſelf, than with the Evan- 
geliſt*, | 7 | | 
- But it cannot be denied that a certain paſſage may. be 
alledged in the Goſpel of St. Luke®, which is much more 
| | 1 difficult 
* Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Part I. b. ii. c. 8", 


is event, 7 ger | * a 
f Compare Acts xxi. 38. with Joſephi Antiquit. Lib, XX, c. viii. 
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difficult to be reſcued from cenſure, becauſe it contra- 
dicts not only Joſephus, but likewiſe the Roman hiſto- 
rians. St. Luke relates, in the beginning of the ſecond 
chapter, that Chriſt was born during the taxation of Ju- 
dæa, when Quirinius was governor of Syria, when it is 
certain from the Roman hiſtorians, that Quirinius was at 
that period in a different country. This is not the place 
to mention the various conjectures of the commentators, 
in order to reconcile the paſſage with hiſtorical truth. 
The moſt plauſible method is to ſuppoſe, that inſtead of 
the words in the common text avry n amoypaOn wWwrn 
e H 1YEpoveuouTos Tns Eugices Kupnvis, Or according to the 
Codex Cantabrigienſis aurn. n awoyeaÞn £yeero Wewrn © 
_ nyepmoreuvorros, &c. the author originally wrote aur n aro- 
YeaOn tyevero Tewrn, Wee. THE NVEmoveuorres Ine Tupias Ru- 
em , and that the words węo Tns had been left out by 
miſtake of the early tranſcribers. The author would 
then allude to an enrolment of the Jews, which not be- 
ing accompanied with taxation occaſioned no diſturb- 
ance, and is therefore not recorded by Joſephus. This is 
a critical conjecture, which: would be allowed in a pro- 
fane. writer, who poſſeſſed the ſame credibility with St. 
Luke; and, as it is certain that his Goſpel has been leſs 
correctly tranſcribed, than the other parts of the New 
Teſtament, there is an additional reaſon to grant him 

this indulgence. - 5 = 
A contradiction between the Evangeliſts and the Tal- 
mud, a book replete with fables, compoſed long after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and grounded on oral tra- 
dition, will hardly be adduced as an argument againſt 
the authenticity of the Goſpels. The diſtinction which 
is made by many, between that which is related in the 
Talmud as coming from the mouth of a Rabbi, who 
lived before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and that which 
is there related as coming from a later Rabbi, is totally 
ungrounded, ſince the queſtion ſtill remains to be deter. 
mined, whether that antient Rabbi had really aſſerted 
what was put to writing fo long after the age, in which he 
hved, It is therefore a poor objection, and unworthy of 
| Cn } a reply, 
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a reply, when, in order to invalidate the relation of Peter's 


denial of Chriſt, which is recorded by all the Evangeliſts, 
of whom two lived a conſiderable time in Jeruſalem *, 


: and St. Mark wrote under the immediate inſpection of 
4 St. Peter himſelf, to contend that, according to the Bava 
4 Kama , cocks were not permitted in Jeruſalem '5. This 
4 is to confute an hiſtorian, who relates an event,. that hap- . 
y pened in the city, where he lived, and in the circle of his 
f oon experience, by means of a tradition heard a century 


after the city was deſtroyed. To this muſt be added, 
that what the Jews relate of certain privileges belonging 
to Jeruſalem 1s not only contradictory to Joſephus, but 
manifeſtly falſe, as E. A. Schulze has fully ſhewn in a diſ- 
ſertation that deſerves to be read, De fictis Hieroſolymæ 
privilegiis **. It is therefore a matter of ſurpriſe that this 
objection from the Talmud ſhould have appeared ſo im- 
portant 'to many learned' and ſenſible writers.” Reland, 
who has taken great pains-on this ſubject in his 0 De 
galli cantu Hieroſolymis audito, is willing to allo * #-- 
quum eſſe, ut Judæis, cum de ſuis rebus narrant, eandem 
hdem habeamus, quam Græcis et Romanis ſcriptoribus:” 
but he ought to have added after Judzis the words 
cozvis aut qui co vos legerunt, and then the argument 
from the Talmud would be no longer applicable. TI es 

The objection to the ſtory of the adultereſs, which 
militates not againſt the Evangeliſt, but merely againſt 
a paſſage omitted in many of the manuſcripts, may be 
found at large in the two hundred and ſixty-ſecond ſec- | 
tion of the Moſaic law at, which may at the fame time be p 
read a 4 commentary on this ſection. 


C Namely st. Mark and St. John. See Eng xii. 12 n ii. 2 | 
| Jahn viii. 111. OW * : 
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* the di e Wee. canonical and apocr yphal Joke: ci | 


zphether the truth of the Chriſtian religion neceſrly de- 
| Pegs on the New Teftament's being inſpired. 


MH E doctrine of inſpiration is a ſubject, hh bas 
2 longs rather to the province of dogmatic theology *, 
chan to & general introduction to the New: Teſtament. 
1 preſuppoſe then its definition, as well as the manner, 
in which it differs from Revelation *, to be: fufficiently 
knen, and will direct my inquiries to the influence of 
this queſtion. on the truth of gur religion 
Tz)hoſe writings, which we believe to have been inſpired 
by the Deity, we call canonical, becauſe they are the 
cafion, or rule of our faith, and moral actions. Whe- 
ther, thoſe, who introduced the; expreſſion, meant to con- 
vey preciſely this idea, is of no importanee at preſent, 


becauſe I ſhall not refer to their authority: I uſe the 


word in the ſame meaning, in which. it is generally ac- 


cepted by divines, and name that Meer _—_ i 


divingly inspired. 1 "SP 


The oppoſite to canvnical isapocryphol, a wor hich | 


muſt not be conſidered as à term of contenipt, or as de- 

preciating a book, to which it is applied. But cheſe 
words are not oppoſite to each o ther in ſuch ſenſe, that 

a negation of the one nece amplies the reality of 

the other, ſince no one would call Tully's Offices, or the 


works of Juſtin Martyr 'apocryphal, becauſd they are not 
inſpired. Thoſe writings only, which either have been 
conſidered as canonical, or might be eaſily miſtaken for 


fuch on account of their author and their antiquity, Are. 
termed apocryphal, when excluded from the canon. But 


this exclufion alone by no means derogates from their 
real worth; and although there are many under this 


oF which are * 255 chere a are others 1 15 
: whic 4 
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which are highly deſerving our eſteem. The firft book 
of the Maccabees is a moſt valuable hiſtorical monu- 
ment, written with great accuracy and fidelity, and a 
work on which more rehance is to be placed, than on the 
writings of Joſephus, who has borrowed from it his ma- 
terials, and frequently miſtaken their meaning. The 
fame may be ſaid of Jeſus Sirach, and the Book of Wil- 
dom: and the title prefixed to our Apocrypha 1s, Books, 
which have not an equal rank with the Holy Scriptures, 
and yet are valuable, and edifying to read.“ The ſame 
meaning, in which the word is uſed with reſpect to the 
Old Teſtament, muſt be retained when applied to the 
New: and we muſt be careful to avoid the error of ſüp- 
poſing, that the term Apocryphal Goſpel neceſſarily im- 
plies a ſpurious production, or a work of evil tendencyj; 
but we muſt conſider a book of that nature, as, what it 
really is, a hiſtory of the life of Chriſt, of ſo high anti- 
quity, that it might pretend to a place in the ſacred ca- 
non, but which we believe to be ſimply a human pro- 
duction. 99S eee, 5 real orleans 
The notion 5 expreſſed by the word Apocrypha is taken 
from the Jews, and though the word itſelf is of Greek 
original, it cannot be explained by a Greek etymology, 
according to which it would convey a much higher idea, 
and ſignify writings preſerved in the ſacred receſſes of the 
Temple. Its is nothing more than a tranſlation of the 
Rabbinical word h, which fignifies laid aſide,“ fo: as 
not to be read in the Synagogue *;- for inſtance if a Copy 
of the Bible had two miſtakes in one and the ſame page 
it was allowable to correct them; but if there were three 
miſtakes, the book muſt be laid aſide, (hy hte), and 
they uſed the ſame expreſſion for books, which were not 
ſuppoſed to be of divine authority. Thus Rabbi Na- 
than ſpeaking; of the Proverbs, Solomon's Song, and Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, ſays, in former times it was ſaid of theſe books 
VPN), i. e. they are apocryphal*.” But, 'though we 
have borrowed the expreſſion from the Jews, we are not 
obliged to follow their example in the diſtinction of thoſe 
* See Buxtorf's Lexicon Chald. Talm. Rabbin. art. f33- e 


„ 
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„to which. it is applied; and though apocryphal 
TO: of the Old Teſtament were not lowed in the 
' Jewiſh ſynagogues, they-are-very properly read in the 
Chriſtian churches. For the ſame reaſon, ſhould we 
entertain a doubt of the inſpiration of St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, their Goſpels might ſtill form a part of che public 
ſervice, eſpecially as St. John himſelf is ſaid to have re- 
commended them, as well as that of St. Matthew. 

The queſtion, whether the books of the New Teſ- 
tament are inſpired, is not ſo important, as the queſtion 
whether they are genuine. The truth of our religion 
depends upon the latter, not abſolutely on the former. 
Had the Deity inſpired not a ſingle book of the New Teſ- 
rament, but left the Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts without 
any other aid, than that of natural abilities to commit 
what they . to writing, admitting their works to be 
eee, ſſeſſed of a ſufficient degree of credi- 
bility, the Chriſtian religion would ſtill remain the true 
one. The. miracles, by which it is confirmed, would 
equally demonſtrate its truth, even if the perſons, who 
atteſted them were not inſpired, but ſimply human wit- 


neſſes; and their divine authority is never preſuppoſed, 


when we diſcuſs the queſtion of miracles, but merely 
their credibility as human evidence. If the miracles are 
true, which the Evangeliſts relate, the doctrines of Chriſt 
recorded in the Goſpels are proved to be the infallible 
oracles of God: and, even P 3 we admit the Apoſtles to 
be miſtaken i in certain not eſſential circumſtances, yet as 
the main points of the religion, which Chriſt commiſ- 
ſioned them to preach, are £ frequently repeated, their 
epiſtles would as well inſtru& us in the tenets of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, as the works of Maclaurin in the phi- 
loſophy of Newton ?. It is poſfible therefore to doubt, 
and even deny the inſpiration of the New Teſtament, and 
yet be fully perſuaded of the truth of the Chriſtian reli 
Sion: and many really entertain theſe ſentiments either 
| - publicly, or in private, to whom we ſhould render 


* great e if we —_— chem in the claſs of unbe 
lieverss. * 
| Let 
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Yet the Chriſtian religion would be attended with dif. 


e ficulty, if our Principium cognoſcendi reſted not on 
le firmer ground; and it might be objected, that ſufficient 
je care had not been taken for thoſe, whoſe conſciences 
t. were tender, and who were anxiouſly fearful of miſtaking 
1c the fmalleſt of the divine commands. The chief articles 
e· indeed of Chriſtianity are ſo frequently repeated, both - 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that even were the New Teſ- 
ſ. tament not inſpired, we could entertain no doubt of the 
on following doctrines: © Jeſus was the Meſſias of the Jews, 
on and an infallible meſſenger of God: he died for our ini- 
er. quity, and by the ſatisfaction made by his death we ob- 
el- tain remiſſion of fins, if on our part be faith and amend- 
ut ment of life: the Levitical law is aboliſhed, and divine 
nit precepts, with the ceremonies of Baptiſm and the Supper 
be of the Lord, are appointed in its ſtead: after the preſent 
di- bollows an everlaſting life, in which the virtuous ſhall be 
rue rewarded and the wicked puniſhed, and where Chriſt 
uld himſelf ſhall be the. Judge.“ In theſe points, on account 
ho of their frequent repetition, it is hardly poſſible to be 


wit- miſtaken; but there are others again, in which, on the 
ſed, above- mentioned hypotheſis, we ſhould be left in anxious 
rely doubt. I will not mention the firſt chapter of St. John, 
are and other paſſages which relate to theoretical ſubjects, 
but fuch as immediately concern our moral actions, and 

üble where. the Chriſtian precepts*muſt determine, whether 

we ſhall act or not. For inſtance, if the ſource, from 
which we derive our authority, is not infallible, is it 


miſ- eertain that Chriſt has forbidden the taking an oath?, 
their ohich is permitted by the tenets of the Levitical law, 
the and the principles of moral philoſophy? And is St. Paul, 
phi- en the other hand, guilty of a crime, in calling the Deity 
zubt, io witneſs, - or St. Matthew of a miſtake, in relating that 


Chriſt himſelf replied, when adjured by the living God? 
Now if we really entertained theſe ſcruples, they would 


ither ¶eccaſion the greateſt anxiety, ſince it is almoſt impoſſible 
nder eo pals through the world, without taking, on ſome oc- 
inde- eaſion, an oath; and we ſhould ceaſe to be uſeful mem- 

3 ers of ſociety, if we pretended to protection from the 
Let | „ 


8 7 ſtate, 
, Matth. v. 34. 5 m Matth. xxvi. 63, 64. 
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ſtate, without being bound ourſelves by reciprocal ob- 
ligations. Is the command of Chriſt, to receive injuries 
without reſiſtance ® to be taken in a literal ſenſe ; and is 
it unlawful, when attacked, to repel the violence? Are 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts miſtaken when they deliver 
doctrines, which contradict theſe precepts ? And wha 
rule of conduct ſhall be adopted is him who is obliged 
by the laws of his country to ſerve in war? Muſt he die 
4 martyr to this maxim, ] wiſh to be protected by 
dthers, but dare not protect myſelf ?P— Is the command 
ſtill binding which is given in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts not to eat blood? It is true, St. Paul explains 
this command in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians is 
ſuch a manner, that it might be aboliſhed, as ſoon s 
the Chriftian communities ſhould ceaſe to contain ſo 
great a number of converted Jews, whole prejudices re. 
tained from the Levitical law were- in ſome meaſure to 
de reſpected. But, as St. Paul was the Apoſtle of the 
_ Gentiles, are we certain that he has not made too great 
a & conceſſion in their/fayour?— Doubts like theſe might 
ariſe in an anxious mind, on a ſuppoſition that the writers 
of the New Teſtament were not infpired ** ; and the 
Chriſtian religion would be really a misforrune, if we 
mult remain in the cruel fuſpence whether the precepu 
which ſavour of ſeverity, are to be aſcribed to the Deny, 
and thoſe, which breathe a pirit of greitlenels, to human 
ker. 

The inference then to bis FREE" from what has been 
5 advanced in this ſection is as follows: Inſpiration is n 
| abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute the Truth of the Chil 
tian religion, but it is neceſſary in order to promote it 
beneficial effects. If the parts of the New Teſtament att 
inſpired, they make collectively a ſingle entire work, 1 
which the doubt ariſing in one paſſage are fully er 
plained by another: but if the ſeveral parts of the Ner 
— are not inſpired, the 1 by which the 
| hang together is deſtroyed, and the contradictory pak 
hee mb occaſion 1 and a Weng 10 


u Matth. v. 39—41, 
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ob- Vet, after weighing with all that care and caution, 
ries which ſo important a ſubject requires, the arguments 
d 1 nich may be advanced on both ſides, it is perhaps ad- 
Are ¶ Viſeable to divide the queſtion. Fo the Epiſtles Inſpi- 
wer ation is of real conſequence, but with reſpect to the 


liftorical books, viz. the Goſpels, and the Acts of the 


igel NRpoſtles, we ſhould really be no loſers if we abandoned 
: dit Ihe ſyſtem of Inſpiration, and in ſome reſpects have a 
1 by cal advantage. We ſhould be no loſers, if we con- 
nand ſidered the Apoſtles in hiſtorical facts as merely human 
er of vitneſſes, as Chriſt himſelf has done in ſaying, © Ye alſo 
lains hall bear witneſs, becauſe ye have been with me from 


e beginning. And no one, that attempts to convince 


on n unbeliever of the truth of Chriſtianity, would begin 
10 ſo Nis demonſtration by preſuppoſing a doctrine which his 
es e. dverſary denies, but would ground his arguments on 
ze tobe credibility of the Evangeliſts as human hiſtorians, 
»f the or the truth of the muracles, the death, and the reſur- 
great ection of Chriſt. Even thoſe, who examine the grounds 
might f theit faith for their own private conviction, muſt treat 
writes ne Evangeliſts as human evidence; fince it would be 
d the grguing in a circle to conclude that the facts recorded in 
if we ihe Goſpels are true, becauſe they are inſpired, when we 
ecepu Fonclude the ſcriptures to be inſpired in confequence of 


heir contents. In theſe caſes then we are obliged to con- 
human der the evangeliſts as human Evidence, and it would be 
o detriment to the Chriſtian cauſe to conſider them at alt 
as been ines as ſuch in matters of hiſtorical fact . We find it 
n 15 no where expreſsly recorded that the public tranſactions 
Which the Apoſtles knew by their own experience, and 
note wt which St. Luke informed himſelf by dihgent inquiry, 
nent al Would be particular objects of divine inſpiration. We 


« 


ork, MlWhould even be conſiderable gainers, in adjuſting the 
ally urmony of the Goſpels, if we were permitted to ſuppoſe, 
16 Nevin ſome one of the Evangeliſts had committed an im- 


ch ({iaterial error, and that St. John has rectified ſome tri- 
ng miſtakes in the preceding Gofpels. The moſt dan- 
ous objections which can be made to the truth of our 
gion, and ſuch as are moſt difficult to anſwer, _ | 

thoſe 


o John xv. 27, 
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_ thoſe drawn from the different relations of the four Evan. 
geliſts. The Fragments publiſhed by Leſſing inſiſ 
chiefly on this objection: but the whole vaniſhes into 
nothing, unleſs we ourſelves give it that importance 
which it has not in itſelf, by aſſuming an unneceſſary 


hypotheſis. Let us therefore examine the queſtion with W 
coolneſs and inne ou ty mean vet 28 Wn 
7 truth. IT 8585 | has « 
5 Tags 5 anotl 
eee | 1s thi 

8 E. e. T. II. deliv: 

Of the criterion 55 which Inſpiration muſt b be Arts, aul and it 
of the application of this criterion to the writings of th: choſe 
. Theſe writings, if genuine, are inſpired. churc 
8 it is the buſineſs of atic Theology to ex. N 7 
amine thoſe principles, Hy which a religion to +, 

ſhewn to have been revealed, I ſhall not enter into the . 
diſcuſſion of a ſubject, which has been already ſo abh differs 
| handled. I take for granted then the divine miſſion of teſſin 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and have only to examine the of che 
reaſons, which induce us to believe, that the writing gon 0. 


of the latter are not merely human productions, but in of the 
ſpired by the Deity. I ſhall here avoid entering inm | 
thoſe diſputes, which have been conducted with ſo much 
warmth, and ſo much perpleairy; with repel to deter 
mining the canon 
No proteſtant c can appeal on this ſubject to the te 
timony of the church *. In facts, which fall under. the 
* | notice of the ſenſes, ſuch as an Apoſtle s having written 
A the Book, which is aſcribed to him, or the judgemeit 
he has given of the writings of others, the evidence d 
the antient contemporary church is at all times admik 
fible, and its teſtimony is confirmed by that of the ht 
retics. But Inſpiration is a matter, which the antien 
Church could neither ſee nor feel; and no one can git 
evidence of that, which is not the object of his kno# 
ledge: full leſs can we 8 to any later — how 


en il 


to con 
tamen: 
himſel. 
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ever dignified its name, or great its authority. The 
church of the eighteenth century can teſtify, that the 
ſacred books at preſent in uſe are the ſame, which ex- 
iſted in the ſeventeenth century, this again with reſpect 
to the preceding, and ſo on to the fourth century; fur- 
ther, is the teſtimony of the church of no values. 
| Whoever appeals to the evidence of the church to de- 
termine a book to be canonical, not to mention that it 
has condemned at one period, what it has approved at 
another *, muſt firſt decide this difficult queſtion, What 
is the church, and who are heretics *? If we anſwer, 
The true church is that which maintains the doctrines 
delivered in the inſpired writings of the New Teſtament, 
and if in anſwer to the queſtion, How do you know that 
be thoſe writings are inſpired? we reply, Becauſe the true 
church has determined them to be infpired,—we mani- 
feſtly argue in a circle. „ 
But we appeal to the canon of the Jews with reſpect 
n to the Old Teſtament: fhall the Chriſtian Church then 
the WW have leſs authority than the Jewiſh ſynagogues?” — The 
difference 1s too viſible to need explanation, and the bare 
teſtimony of Joſephus for the divine inſpiration of a book 
| of the Old Teſtament is of more weight, than the deci- 
uy gon of the Chriſtian Church for the Divinity of a book 
IC ug of the New, even were all the ſects in Chriſtendom united 
mu to conſtitute that church 5. The-writings of the Old Teſ- 
tament are confirmed not only by St. Paul, but by Chrift 
himſelf : on their authority therefore we rely, and not on 
that of the ſynagogue. But we have no Apoſtle to vouch 
for the canon adopted by the Chriſtian Church, ſince 
the collection of canonical books was made after the 
death of the Apoſtles; or, admitting it to be made dur- 
ing the latter part of the life of St. John, he has left no 
written evidence of his approbation of the canon, and 
oral tradition is very inſufficient on ſo important a ſubject. 
An inward ſenſation of the effects of the Holy Ghoſt, 
The Nazarenes and Ebionites accepted only the Goſpel of St» Mat- 
thew, which was rejected by the Marcionites, who admitted no other 


Goſpel than that of St. Luke. 
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and the conſciouſneſs of the utility of theſe writings in 
improving the heart, and purifying our morals, ate cri 
terions as uncertain , as the foregoing. With reſpect ty 
that inward ſenſation, I muſt Sees that I have never 
experienced it in the whole courſe of my life; nor ar: 
thoſe perfons, who have felt it, either deſerving of env, 
or nearer the truth, ſince the Muhammedan feels it, a; 
well as the Chriſtian. And, as this internal divine fen- 
fation is the whole proof, on which Muhammed grounded 
his religion”, which fo many millions have adopted, we 
muſt naturally conclude it to be felf-deceit. * The other 
reſt is likewiſe infufficient, fince pious ſentiments may be 
excited by works, that are ſimply human, by the writ: 
mps of philoſophers, or even by doctrines founded on 
error: and if it were poſſible to draw a concluſion from 
theſe premiſes, the premiſes themſelves are uncertain, 
fince there are inſtances of men of the moſt deſpicable 
character, who have fancied they had atrained the highc| 
pitch of holineſs . 1 by BH os peer ES | 

I will now proceed to a more ſatisfactory proof“, and 
for that purpoſe ſhall divide the books of the New Teſ⸗ 
tament, which we receive as canonical, into two ſeparate 
claſſes, which we muſt take care not to confound. The 
1 number bear the names of Apoſtles, nameh 

atthew, John, Paul, James, Peter, and Jude: other 
again were not written by Apoſtles, but by their com- 
panions and affiftants, viz. the Goſpels of St. Mark and 

it. Luke, and the Acts of the Apoſtls. 

WMWith reſpect to the writings belonging to che firft of 
theſe clafſes, their inſpiration depends on their authen- 
ticity. If they are written by the Apoſtles, to whom 
they are aſcribed, we conſider them as divinely inſpired; 
. if not written by Apoſtles, they can make no pretenſion 
to inſpiration. For inſtance, 10 the Revelation, and two 
hft epiſtles of St. John, and the ſecond epiftle of St 
Peter were written by thoſe Apoſtles, we muft conclude 
_ them to be inſpired, otherwiſe no reaſon whatſoever ＋ 


5 See the Orient. Biblioth. Vol. III. p. 92956 . 
4 See Orient. Bibl. Vol, III. p. 88-92% 
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be aſſigned for drawing that concluſion. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the epiſtles of James and Jude, of which it 
muſt at the ſame time be obſerved, that it is not ſuffi- 
cient to ſay they might be genuine though not written 
by thoſe Apoſtles, but by two other perſons of thoſe 
names in the firſt century. For in that cafe, though 
genuine, they would ceaſe to be inſpired, unleſs we choſe 
to ground our reaſoning on the deciſions of a council, or 


ed che authority of a Pope. Even that excellent epiſtle to 
we the Hebrews would ceaſe to be divine, if it came not 
her from the hand of Paul. It would ſtill remain a moſt va- 
| tuable work, by which we are not only edified and im- 


proved, but by which we have diſcovered a variety. of 
truths contained in the Old Teſtament, that without it 
on would perhaps never have been known, and yet when 
ain, WI diſcovered ſeem obvious to reaſon : but we could no 
wle longer conſider it as divinely inſpired, an infallible prin- 
heſt cipium cognoſcendi. : | | 
It will be aſked on what argument the poſition is 
and grounded, that the writings of the Apoſtles if genuine 
Te(. are inſpired? I anſwer then, as far as I am able to diſ- 
race cover, on the teſtimony of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
The which is credible and ſacred, becauſe they have con- 
meh firmed their doctrines by numberleſs miracles.” But 
© where is this evidence recorded?“ it will be again ob- 
jected; the Apoſtles have no where faid, like the antient 
prophets, '© The word of the Lord came unto Paul, 
© Thus ſaith the Lord, ſpeake to the Corinthians,” &c. 
Do the Apoſtles themſelves require us to believe them 
n{pired, and do we not confer on them a greater ho- 


hour, than they themſelves expected? Let us hear how 
red; Never their evidence, and that of Chriſt himſelf. IT 
fon It is certain in the firſt place, that the Apoſtles muſt 
1 two be regarded not only as prophets,” but as greater than 
FF St. Prophets. Chriſt ſays that John the Baptiſt Is a propher, 
clude and more than a prophet, and adds, Verily I ſay unto 


Jou, among them that are born of women there has not 
len a greater than John the Baptiſt: notwithſtanding ' 
be that is leaft in the kingdom of Heaven is greater 


5 ment is greater than John the Baptiſt, and all the pro- 
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than her. Now it is manifeſt from the context that the 
terms great and. little are applicable only to the word 
prophet. The leaſt prophet therefore of the New Teſta- 


phets of the Old. If this is not to be referred to the 
Apoſtles, I know not who are the prophets in the king. 
dom of Godꝰ. It is true that in the beginning of the 
New Teſtament ** there were other prophets who had 
received their ſpiritual gifts from the hands of the Apol- 
tles: but, ſetting aſide. the ſuperiority which this very 
communication neceſſarily implies, we conſtantly find in 
the epiſtles that, whenever mention is made of the ſeve- 
ral offices in the church, prophets are ranked in the li 
as inferior to apoſtles. St. Paul in treating of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt ſays expreſsly, God hath ſet ſome 
in the church firſt apoſtles, ſecondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that“, &c. and in the following verſe ob- 
ſerves preciſely the fame order. Are all apoſtles, are 2 10 
all prophets, are all teachers, &c. Likewiſe in his epiſtle Foes 
to the Epheſfians*, ſpeaking of the diverſity of gifts and go 
offices in the church he ſays, and he gave ſome, apoſ- divir 
tles, and ſome, prophets; and ſome, paſtors and teachers; 
to which laſt claſs belonged thoſe who were aſſiſtants to ſhea] 
| the Apoſtles, ſuch as Mark, Luke, Timothy, and Ti. + 
tus. In the ſecond chapter of the fame epiſtle he like- WF befo 
wife places them before the antient prophets. 5 Af 
_ - Whenever therefore, in this ſenſe of the word Apoſtle, 24 
an epiſtle begins in the following manner, Paul an apoſ 
- tle , Jeſus Cbriſt, or ſtrengthened by the following ad- 
dition, Paul an Apoſtle not of men, neither by man, but by Wl (>. 
Felis Chriſt and God the Father, who raiſed him from te Wl * 
dead, Paul an Apoſtle of Jeſus Ghrift, by the will of God, . 
or by the commandment F God, is it not a ſtronger afler- 
tion of the epiſtle's being divine, than when a writer of 
the Old Teſtament begins his book by ftiling n. WM 
| 1 | prophet 1 
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prophet of God: But ſuch expreſſions as Paul an apoſ- 
tle, John an apoſtle, &c. are not prefixed to all the 
epiſtles, ſtill leſs to the Goſpels.—I grant it, and draw 
in that caſe no procf of inſpiration from the title; but at 
the ſame time no inference can be made of the contrary, 
ſince the abſence of thoſe expreſſions is no more an ar- 
gument againſt the inſpiration of a book of the New Teſ- 
tament, than againſt the inſpiration of the hiſtorical and 
moral books of the Old Teſtament, particularly the 
Plaſms, which are ſo often quoted in the New Teſta- 
ment as divine. | „ = 
If we conſider Chriſt's more immediate promiſes of 
inſpiration to the Apoſtles, we ſhall find, that he has 
—— them in the moſt proper ſenſe of the word, at three 
everal periods, 1ſt, when he ſent the Apoſtles to preach. 

Pal 7, 2dly, in holding a public diſcourſe relating 
to the Goſpel, at which were preſent a conſiderable mul- 
titude *, zdly, in his prophecy of the deſtruction of Je- 
rulalem *. Now, whoever reads theſe paſſages muſt be 
convinced that they relate not to ordinary gifts, or the 
uſual endowments of Providence, for the Holy Ghoſt, or 
divine inſpiration is particularly mentioned, it is not ye . 


| that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, and again, * it ig not ye that 


ſpeak, but. the [0 of your Father which ſpeaketh in you, 
tor which reaſon it was forbidden them to take thought 
before hand, what they ſhould ſpeak; and this promiſe 
was not, confined to the matter, which ſhould be ſug- 
geſted to them, but was extended to the very manner, in 
which they-ſhould utter it? It is true that, when we 
argue from their inſpiration on theſe occaſions to the in- 
ſpiration of their writings, we draw a concluſion a mi- 
nore ad majus, but it is a concluſion to which no ratio- 
nal objection can be made: for, if they were to expect 
inſpiration for thoſe ſpeeches and anſwers, which were 
only temporary, and in which they appeared rather as 
advocates than teachers, how much more reaſon had they 


yr Mark xlii. 11. Luke xxi, 14, 15. | 
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to expect inſpiration in thoſe writings, which were to iercd: 
ferve as a ſtandard of faith to poſterity ! To the future Ney ex 
writings of the Apoſtles Chrift undoubtedly alluded when then 
he ſaid to Peter, Thou art Peter (i. e. a Rock), and ſerve, 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hell Hachers 

ſhall not prevail againſt it.” The word Rock can refer Mipſpirati 
only to Peter“, on whoſe. evidence for Chriſt and his pts of 

Goſpel the faith of the church was to be founded, not N urſe t 
only of that church, which heard him preach, but of the intr: 
future church even to the lateſt ages, ſince its duration Which 1 


is deſcribed as unlimited, and never to be ſubdued by ral re 
the powers of darkneſs. But on what evidence of Peter Mut, w 
hall the preſent church, or even that of the third and is COT 
fourth century ground its faith as on a rock? Surely not ſined 
on the verbal teſtimony of the Apoſtle, which may hap- ands 
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pen to be Preſerved by oral tradition, a vehicle that ever 
adds more falſehood, than it finds original truth. This 
would be a very unſtable rock: but unfortunately we are 
here forſaken by tradition, for of the doctrines, which 
Peter verbally delivered, we have hardly any fragments 
remaining, and even in the fourth century when the 
learned Euſebius collected all that it was poſſible to find, 
the collection was as ſcanty as at preſent. The Apoſtle 
then could by no other means, become the Rock, on 
which. the future church ſhould build its faith, and 
againſt which the gates of Hell ſhould not prevail, than 
by leaving written and laſting evidence of the truth of 
Chriſtianity **. This written evidence is contained in his 
epiſtles, and perhaps in the Goſpel of St. Mark, which 


Was written under his direction. | a Chril 
Another promiſe, which was firſt given to Peter, and Mong p 
afterwards extended to all the Apoſtles,. was that what ere ir 

they forbad on earth ſhould be forbidden in Heaven, and Mected 

what they permitted on earth permitted in Heaven. This hut | 

is more than can be aſcribed to any prophet of the Old 
Teſtament, who were not at all times inſpired , and © Ch, 
'  - What they commanded or forbad could then only be con- e may 
7 ES 2 $27 A338 * — Gp ny. 7 ſidered $$ 
0 on 4 


b Plath. xvi. 19. xvili. 18. Aw correſponds to JON; which Bgnifcs 
© to bind, and metaphorically * to forbid,” {+ 
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dered as the command, or prohibition of the Deity, when 
ey, expreſsly declared that they ſpoke from inſpiration. 


n WE then this authority was given to the Apoſtles; without 
Jae if is manifeſt that, as often as they appeared a3 
/1 achers of the Goſpel, they were attended by a conſtant, 
er piration, and of courſe when they committed the pre- 
is pts of Chriſtianity to writing: or we muſt have re- 
ot Iurſe to the hypotheſis, that the Deity permitted errors 
1c WS intrude. themſelves into the morality of the Goſpel, 
n {hich will therefore not be laid to our charge at the ge- 


eral retribution. This indeed is highly improbable, 
ut, whichſoever hypotheſis we adopt, we ſhall come to 
is concluſion, that the moral precepts, which are con- 
uned in the writings of the Apoſtles, are for us com- 


p- ands of the Deity. . wn 
er The promiſes, which were given by Chriſt in the 
ls his death, of the continual aſſiſtance of 


ight Prececung | ual a 
he Holy Ghoſt, deſerve particular attention: and, what 
enders them of more importance on the preſent queſtioen 
s, that they are recorded in the Goſpel of St. Johne, who 


It's 
he rote with a particular view to ſupport the authority of. 
d, ie Apoſtles againſt the Gnoſtics. In the fourteenth. 


hapter* Chriſt. aſſures the Apoſtles, that he will ſend 
hem after his departure a teacher or reminder *, that 


16 e may abide with them for ever, even the Spirit of 
m ruth, and adds, for he dwelleth with you, and ſhall | 
of e in you.” A proof, that no alluſion. is made in the pre- 
is ent inftance to what is called in the ſyſtem of Dogmatic 


heology ordinary gifts, without which no man can be. 
a Chriſtian, and which therefore the 


P 


d {Wong poſſeſſed, but to thoſe extraordinary gifts, which 
at ere imparted on the day of Pentecoſt, -is not to be ex- 


pected here, becauſe it belongs to another province. . 


is Pur 1 beg my readers to be attentive to thoſe paſſages 
4 1 which 


© Ch. xiv. xv. xvi. 4 v. 16, 17. 
© nagaxAnToc,, Which is imptoperly tranſlated * Comforter." I was 
ir led to this explanation d by a paſſage in Philo de mundi opificio, 
ko maganAnry (7.928 1 575205 3) Xenoafrrcs o Oe. 
| 0 | Philonis Opera, Tom. I. p. 5. ed. Mangey. 
F 2 She 
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Apoſtles muſt have 
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which are printed in Italics,” and to examine if they do 
not imply a conſtant inſpiration whenever the Apoſtle 
aſſume their office of Preachers of the Goſpel. They wen 
to teſtify of Chriſt, becauſe they had been with him from 
the beginning, and knew all that he had taught and 
done: the promiſed Teacher was to teſtify through 
them, and to convince the world. They had the af 
furance then, that, whenever they proclaimed the truth 
of the Goſpel, they ſhould be aſſiſted by the Holy Ghoſt? 
an aſſiſtance which they had not during the life of Chriſt, 
or before the miraculous gifts were imparted on the day 
of Pentecoft. It conſiſted therefore not in the ordipar 
gifts, as they are called, but in real and proper inſpir- 
tion. Now can we ſuppoſe, that the Apoſtles enjoyed 
this inſpiration, when they preached the Goſpel in ha- 
rangues heard only by a few, and that it ceaſed, when. 
ever they commenced the more important taſk of de- 
hvering the Chriſtian precepts in writings, which were 

do ſerve as the baſis of faith and knowledge to all man- 
kind? And where is it ſaid, among all the above-men- 
noned paſſages, that this aſſiſtance ſhould be confined 

to verbal teſtimony, and that the Apoſtles dared not de- 
liver written evidenos, without forfeiting all -pretenſions 

do the promiſed aid? The Holy Ghoſt was to aſſiſt them, 
not only in thoſe ſubjects, in which they had not“ been 
inſtructed by Chriſt, but likewiſe in matters to the know. 
ledge of which they might have attained by human 
means. By the. natural -powers ' of memory alone they 
might have recorded thoſe ſpeeches of Chriſt, which they 
themſelves had heard, though expoſed to the danger of 
having falſely underſtood, not accurately remembering, 
or of omitting doctrines, which were neceffary to be 
known. For theſe reaſons Chriſt aſſures them, that the 
Holy Ghoſt thall bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatever he had ſaid unto them. When the Apoſtles 
therefore, St. Matthew and St. John, relate thoſe pre- 

| cops of Chriſt, which they themſelves had heard, they 


write 


John Xvi. 7. 
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i John xiv. 26. 
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rite indeed from their own memory, but under the 
rotection of the Spirit, who ſecures them from the dan- 


y do 
tle 


were 

fon er of miſtake : and we muſt of courſe conclude that 
and heir Goſpels, are inſpired. 

ugh Let us now examine what the Apoſtles ee fay 
e Af. f their own inſpiration. St. Paul afſerts that he had his 
rich Goſpel not of men, nor even of other Apoſtles, but from 
of: he immediate revelation of Chriſt * himſelf. Even an 
brilt, M outward ceremony, the celebration of the ſacrament, he 
- day ays that he has received from the Lord“: it is no won- 
ipary der then that God revealed unto him by his Spirit truths 
pin hich lie beyond the reach of human philoſophy . St. 
opel Peter likewiſe ſays of the Apoſtles, that they preached 
\ bi. the Goſpel with the Holy Ghoſt ſent down from Heaven“. 
hen From theſe. paflages it appears that the Apoſtles were 


Prophets, and that in an higher ſenſe than the Prophets 
of the Old Teſtament, though it does not immediately 
follow that their writings were inſpired. But even this 
ceaſes to be a queſtion, when we read what St. Paul has 
written: on another. occaſion, who in anſwer to the com- 
plaints of the Corinthians, that his harangues were de- 


de- 
were 
man- 
men- 
fined 
t de- 


ons void of the graces. of oratory, repli ies in the. following 1 
hem, manner: We ſpeak not in the words, which man's. Wiſdom 
been {-:acheth,; but which the Holy Ghoft teacheth, comparing ſpi- 
now- {ritual things with. ſpiritual*.” Now it is impoſſible, that 
man this can be confined to, ſpeeches which laſt for an inſtant, 
they and be excluded from writin that will remain for ever: 
they nor do the words of the Apoſtle in the leaſt degree ingly 
er dt {0 2 a conſtruction. ; 48 

ring, 9 in the firſt epiltle to the Corinthians not 
0 be - to community in general, but to thoſe who 


were prophets or ſpiritual, to acknowledge, that the things 
that he wrote unto them were the commandment of the 


oftles {Ml Lord. In the ſeventh chapter of the ſame Epiſtle he 
pre. makes a diſtin&ion between that, which he writes as the 
they command 
write t Gal. i. . 1 x Cor. xi. 322; 
| ® 1 Cor. ii. 10. > 1 Pet. i. 12. 
1 Cor. ii. 23 *. | > Ch, xiv. 37, 38. 8 


1 | Rs 


{ 
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Hi of God, and that which he writes as his om 
te advice; and with reſpect to certain queſtions, tha 

been propoſed to him, fays I have no commandmen 

of the Lord, yet I give judgement as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.“ It is a matter 
of furpriſe, that an argument has been drawn from thi 
paſſage againſt the inſpiration of his epiſtles, and of fil 
greater ſurpriſe, that the ohjection ſhould appear ſo im. 
portant that the commentators have attempted to defend 
the 'infpiration of theſe very paſſages by referring to the 
fortieth verſe of the ſeventh chapter, in which St. Paul 
r having delivered his own opinion, adds I think 

d I have the Spirit of God.“ But thoſe counſels, which 


| St. Paul [ove ves as of his own authority, and in which he 27 
Himſeff ainſt inſpiration, it is agreeable t 4 
cotton ſenſe ply ppoſe were not inſpired ** : and there an 
can be no reaſon, when the Corinthians afk his advice on 1 

ts, on Which he fias no inſpiration, why he ſhould wo 

not ive it DE, to the dictates of human reaſot 11 
diary, en he hintſelf expteffiy declares it. On the con. dub 
trary, this very argument is at proof of the inſpitation of 405 


his epiſtles in gene 
fs rule has Been | | 
Af the ſecond": epiſtle of Peter be FRO which I rea | 
believe, it Walt patſhge*% which, though general 2 
overlooked, '15 of 1 importance to the preſen t queſtion. WY Fa 
He Hat. 50ken' epiſtles of St. Paul, 'in'which, ot 75 
wjects of beg he treated, (for here is a varia of 
uon there were ſome things hard to be underſtood, 
Which they, that were unlearned and unſtable; wreſted 8 
As they did allo the other ſeriptures (ras AOIITAL yeaQas) 85 
din 
the 


unte their wn deſtruction. Here it is certain that Tax 
en 18 uled for the facred wrirmgs xr" e065 in the 
| enfe, as the Jews applied it to the Old Teſtainent, 


7 und the words rag AQHIAZ ſer the epiſtles of St, Paul, 


: 1 
0 Ch. Ui. SH It. JE 
* eg and u gte, the former, which is the uſual a referring to 


the ſubjects, the latter, which ſeems to be the beſt reading; to the Wen 
unn. 8 


* 
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at Jeaſt as many as exiſted at that time, on the ſame level 


* with the Old Teſtament, and refer to them as a part of 
nent thoſe writings, which ſecundum excellentiam are ſtyled 


as eee v al as we als 3 ic, che Bible. 


Ren 


— 


ee ö 


fend Of theſe writings of the New Teſtament which were not 
» the ritten by Apoſtles, but-by affiftants of the Apoſtles. 
5 JESIDE, thoſe books. of the New Teſtament, which 


we have ſhewn to be inſpired as having been written 
by Apoſtles, there are three which were written by their 
affiftants, ,viz. the Goſpels of St. Mark and of St. uh > 
and the, As ok the Apoſtles. The queſtion is, whatare 
the Brow cing theſe likewiſe in the canon? 
BAT 5, that I am unable to find a ſatisfactory 
. of cheir inſpiration, 105 the more I inveſtigate the 
Go, 8 the oftener I compare their-writings with 
of. St. Matthew and St. 79 the greater are 
— In che third edition of this wor 1 delivere 
the arguments for and againſt their inſpiration wirh a 
ee of uncertainty, which fide of the patch I ſhould 


erally Wl prefer, though rather inclined to the affirmative; at Fr 
ſtion. ent, though I ſhall deliver my ſentiments in the 

» or aautious uncertainty as before, I am ſtrongly inclined. 5 
PO the negative. That theſe books were written. by aſſiſtants 
7ood ll of the Apoſtles affords. no proof of their inſpiration, 


even could it, be ſhewn, what is not grounded on hiſto- 
ncal evidence, but merely on probable conjecture, that 
St. Mark and St. Luke were endowed with the extraor- 
gifts, of the Holy Ghoſt, as appears to have been 
the cafe, with St. Paul's aſſiſtant Timothy *, and the dea- 
cons mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſiles* For a diſ- 
ciple might poſſeſs the gift of miracles, be able to reſtore. 
e ſick, to ſpeak languages which he had never learnt, 
and even. be endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy, though 
1is 
$2 Tim. i. 6. | Acts vi. * 


14 
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his writings were not inſpired : a quality which we have 
no reaſon to aſcribe to the works of a prophet, except, 
when he declares as ſuch, that what he writes is inſpired, 
and that he in thoſe inſtances afſumes that character. 
But this neither St. Mark nor St. Luke have declared in 
any part of their writings:  ” 

It has been objected co thoſe, ho have 3 their 
arguments for inſpiration on the character of an Apoſtle's 
aſſiſtant, that according to thoſe principles we muſt re- 
ceive the genuine epiſtle of Clemens Romanus, and thoſe 
af the other apoſtolic fathers as divine. Now this ob- 
jection is carried too far, ſince there is a manifeſt differ. 
ence between 'perfons, who were ſimply contemporaries 
of the Apoſtles, and thoſe who were their conſtant friends 
and companions. Let it would: be difficult to ſhew the 
| juſtice of this concluſion, a diſciple accomp 
pon on his journies, therefore his 1 are IaifÞited. | 
Another proof which has been given is much ftronger 
Mart” the former,” viz. that the Apoſtles themſelves have 
recommended theſe books as nga, If that be true, 
ni of their canonical- authority 1 15 removed. But 

ich of the Apoftles Bas given this recommendation or 

eftitnony, and Where" is it recorded? In their'epiltes, at 
Taſt'icreſpe&t to St. Luke, no trace is to be found. For 
le pat Rs in which St. Paul ſays, my Goſpel, have 
0 reference to the Goſpel of St. Luke, as I ſhall ſhew in 
= cond part of this work. We cannot therefore alledge, 
vour of St. Luke's Goſpel, what Eufebius “, without 
. Abi "It upon himſelf, telates in the name of others, 
1 157 ſay (Pact) chat St. Paul alludes to the Goſpel of 
St. Lake when he peaks of his own Goſpel, ©Agrecable 
to thy Goſpel.” St. John likewiſe, who outlived all the 
"Apoſttes, and to whoſe evidence appeal has been made 
for the arrangement of the canon, or at leaſt for the au- 
_ Thority of the three firſt Goſpels, writes not a ſyllable on 
| thar ſubject either in his Golpel, or his Epiſtles. ' 

When it is ſaid, that the Apoſtles So verbally re- 

commended to the Chriſtians the W this, or that 
part! 
v x Cor. xii. l 28, 29, '_ » Hiſt, redet Lib. III. c. 4. 


/ 
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particular Goſpel, the queſtions which naturally arife are 
Iſt, What have they faid, and have they declared them 
to be inſpired? 2dly, How do we know that they have 
given this adviee ? They might have commended a book 
as containing genuine hiſtorical accounts, without vouch- 
ing for its inſpiration; and, when even this commenda- 
tion is grounded not on the evidence of thoſe, who heard 
it from the Apoſtles themſelves, but on the uncertain 
accounts of later writers, the argu ment has little weight. 
Euſebius is the oldeſt, indeed the, only collector of ac 
counts, from whom we can derive information; an au- 
chor, by no means prejudiced againſt St. Luke, for he 
expreſſiy declares: his writings to be inſpired. He ſays 
that St. Luke has given proofs of a, more ſpiritual, and 
ſublime medical knowledge, which he had received from 
the Apoſtles in two books divinely inſpired (en del $4ox- 
deus vis GSN,ẽP But what teſtimonies of the Apoſtles is 
he able to produce in ſupport of this aſſertion? Except 
the inſtance already mentioned, which appeared even o 
him to be an uncertain tradition, the whole evidence reſts. _- 
on the two following xamples. In the twenty-fourch 
(chapter of the third Book he writes as follows, they ſay .. 
(Pat) that St. John, who had till. that time preached 
only by word, was induced to write a Goſpel by the fol. 
lowing motive. The three firſt Goſpels, which were at 
that time univerſally known, he had, as is reported, ac- 
Cpted as genuine, and teſtified their truth (enolifaga 
ft Oacw arnbuay avroig eTijbaprvencamra); but found in 
them no account of the firſt years of Chriſt's miniſtry,” 
bc. It appears then that Euſebius did not take upon 
pumſelf to vouch for the truth of this aſſertion, but relates 
merely the report of others: and even if no objection 
ould be made to this paſſage on other grounds, the uſe 
of that ſuſpicious; word act is ſufficient to render the 
vidence highly uncertain. For the reports of perſons . 
unknown, without argument and without authority, can 
ecide nothing on a ſubject of ſuch conſequence. Be- 
des, the motive here alledged to induce St. John to 
mie his Goſpel is quite different from that, which is 
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uſually given, as will appear from the ſecond part of this 
work. But, if we admit the whole relation to be certain, 
what ünference i is to be drawn from it? Not that choſe 
writings were inſpired, bur only that they were wow the 
whole Hiftorically true. 

The other inſtance is in the eighth chapter of the fifth 
55 here he makes the following quotation from Ire. 


e aſter the death of Peter and Paul, Mark com. 86 
| to writing what Peter had verbally taught, and ri 
Eke the compaiiioh of Paul compoſed a book of the ut 
Goſpel which he had preached.” (Ka 'Awxas dt, o ay be 
Nabe Lans, ro. bm eufι¹ vng voor b CA er Bib tic 
Scl reherd). But this «otitmeney amounts to nothing. 7 im 
eompoſe a Goſpel from what had been preached by a» WW che 
Apoſtie, is not che ſame as. being inſpired by the Deity Wl as 
Beſides, the relation of Irenæus is manifeſthy erroneous Bl uri 

for che Goſpel of St. Luke muſt have been written during Wl fro 
| the Hife of St. Paul, ſince che Acts of the Apoſtles, which WI fall 
Are a Contihuatien f the Goſpel, were fimiſhed before the i hav 
death of the Apoſtle“: and we may remark of Irenzw I con 

in general that, chough he is a very antient evidence, h div; 
| is not always to be relied on, becauſe his works contain I the 
| EXCe} ptionable ipaſſages.”' The obſervation: of Ter dang 
Tüll, which Lardner adds*toicortobomte'the abort Ing 1 
een et Luce Aigeftum Paule adſeribere ſolent; capi I and 

i vidert, que diſtipuli premulgarint,“ afford i conc 


i file or rather leſs ſatisfaction: chan the former in| no w 
ane, eſpecially when we con ſtcder chat he makes a di. tion, 
Wien between Apoſtles, and Apoſtolic men „ calling infer; 


ſthoſe prope: y Goſpels-which- were'weitten by the forme), Peter 
iz. St. Matthew and St. John, and leſs valuing thi fill the fi 
Which alone was accepted oy Marten, the Goſpel wil many 
| ten by St. 5 Work) 
Tue circumſtances testing tothe Na of St. Mal Goſpe 
Appear to be ſomewhat different. It weill appear fro to its 
che ſecond part of this work, — — a very a kty an; 

. "tent rradition ©, St. Peter having been informed that | 
Mark had began! to write a Ge 21 the _—— of d > <>. 

Oma 1 ch. 


_ x Ady, Marcionew, Lib, Iv. e. 3. 
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Roman Chriſtians, expreſſed at the inſtigation of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; his approbation of their zeal and thirſt for 
knowledge, an commanded the Goſpel of St. Mark to 


be read in the churches. I will go even a ſtep further 
than others have done ?, and ſhew that a paſſage in the 


th ſecond epiſtle? of St. Peter (an epiſtle indeed not included 
ge. in the opoxoyuprve) refers to the Goſpel of St. Mark, which 
m St. Peter promoted, and furniſhed the author with: -mate- 
nd rials. St. Mark wrote then with the approbation and 


the under the protection of an Apoſtle *, and ſo far he may 
11 be ſaid to have written by divine authority. If inſpira- 
SAW tion can be aſcribed to an author who by the mediat&or 
immediate command of the Deity compoſes. a work k 
as an Hiltorbgra Per is eomtBe bed by his fovereign® 
write a hiſtory, St. Mark was vndoubtedly inſpired ?; but 
from ſuch inſpiration it does not follow that he Was ir- 
fallible, and in ſome immaterial inſtances he ſeems'tb 
have erred. "Infpiration in the uſual ſenſe of the wort 
ebnveys a much higher notion, and implies not only a 
divine command tö write, but immediate aſſiſtance from 
dhe Deſty in writitig, ſo as to ſecure the author froth 
danger of miſtake: and in this literal and ſublime mtan- 
ing it is uſed by thoſe, who with the utmoſt difficulty, 
and not ſeldom by unnatural Explanations attempt to re- 
concile St. Mark'with'St. Matthew, or to ſhew that he'fs 
no where corrected by St. John. This peculiar mſpira- 
tion, this ſuperna 
inferred from the approbation or encouragement of St. 
Peter. Even if that opinion be juſt, (which T advanced 
the firſt, and by which I ſtill abide, without knowing how 
many have acceded to it fince the ſecond edition of this 
work) that St. Peter alludes in his ſecond: epiſtle * to the 
Goſpel of St. Mark, no inference can be made in 
to its divine inſpiration, but only to its general credibi- 
key and excellence, as being promoted and patronized by 


5 ch. 4, 15. 
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An Apoſtle. If a pr 1 $5 or an Apoſtle, ſhould encou- 
rage me to write a hiſtory, for which I had already col- 
lected materials, and promiſed at the ſame time to aſſiſt 
and furniſh me with, accounts which he could atteſt as 
eye · witneſs, he would not by ſo doing communicate to 
me, and to my writings his divine inſpiration, A com- 


be inaqmiſſible without the ſtrongeſt evidence. 
Tus | my explanation of the paſſage.be rejected, and we 
5 by the teſtimony of the antients, i. e. oral tradition, 
4 century or two after the death of the Apoſtles, the evi- 
dence for St. Mark's, inſpiration. is ſtill leſs ſatisfactory 
St. Peter is informed, that St. Mark writes a Goſpel at 
the requeſt of the Romans: he was therefore according 
to that account not the perſon, who firſt promoted the 
— but at the inſtigation of che Holy Ghoſt, (a cir; 
cumſtance which we learn from writers who lived one or 
aworhundred years ** after the event), he teſtified his ap- 
Probation: Of what? of the Goſpel of St. Mark? By no 


ation of that nature is ſo extraordinary 2. fact, as to, 


ma 

means: he applauds only the zeal of the Roman con- is 
verts. But he commands the Goſpel to be read in the Wl be⸗ 
Churches. This part of the tradition appears to. he ſuſpi- che 
cious, and it remains a queſtion vrhether the writings of ten, 

the N New Teſtament, which were at that time not col- N of 
lected 1 into a volume, were publicly read in the churches, hays 
and formed a part of the Sunday ſervice. But, if we ad- not 
mit it to be true, it is no argument of inſpiration, and wou 
proves only that the Goſpel of St. Mark, was hiſtorically BY ins , 
exact, and of general utility. We read in our oun B 
churches the Apocrypha, and the Licurgy, without ſup- twalh 
poking them to be inſpired. a cor 
For the deciſion of this point then, we 8 have fe- law a 
1 at laſt, Proteſtants as well as Catholics, to the I be n. 
teſtimony of the antient church, which from the earlieſt ¶ the A 
ages has received the Goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke N no pr, 
as canonical. This it probably would not have done, % the p 
it is contended, if the Apoſtles, Paul, Peter, and ohn, able te 
who were alive at their publication, had not declared ¶ conter 


them to be h E 


To 


[ 
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To do juſtice to this argument, we muſt take notice, 
that it reſts the divinity of theſe writings not on the judge- 
ment of the church, but on the teſtimony of a fact. We 
are obliged daily to rely on the evidence of others in 
matters of fact, but to depend on the opinion of another, 
without examining the grounds of that opinion, would 
be a præjudicium auctoritatis; and we can have no reaſon 
to believe any church whatſoever, whether antient or 
modern, our own or a foreign one, to be infallible. To 
this muſt be added the difficulty of determining What is 
the church, for not every ſect of Chriſtians has received 
the Goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke; as the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, for inſtance, adopted only the Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew. If we reply, that we do not ac- 
knowledge that church to be the true one, we fall again 
into the circle, that was mentioned in the former ſection. 
But this argument is founded not on the opinion of 
the church, but on 1ts evidence of a fact, and that fact 
is, the actual declaration, which the Apoſtles muſt have 
made of the authority of theſe writings: and this evidence 
js not the evidence of a modern church, which cannot 
bear witneſs to the actions of the Apoſtles, but that of 
the antient contemporary church. If this church, it is con- 
tended, had not heard from the Apoſtles, that the writings 
of their aſſiſtants were divine, thoſe writings would not 
have been received in the ſacred canon, and if they had 
not been in the canon at the end of the firſt century, they 
would not have been received in the ſecond and follow- 
ing centuries ſo generally, and without contradiction. 
But here we have no evidence of a fact, that was ac- 
wally ſeen or heard, or ever delivered on record, but only 
a concluſion from other facts, and is, what is called in 
law an artificial proof. Beſides, other objections might 


to te I be made to the validity of this argument. Admitting 
earlielt I te Apoſtles to have recommended theſe writings, it 1$ 
t. Loke no proof of their inſpiration: and is it not poſſible, that 
done, I be primitive church accepted them as works indiſpenſ- 
d Join able to a Chriſtian, on account of the importance of their 
declare 


®ntents, and that by inſenſible degrees they acquired the 
| | „ | FEY; h character 
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character of being inſpired? This queſtion» 15 indeed no 
argument, but in the total abſence of hiſtorical accounts, 
it is ſufficient to weaken the force of an argument found- 


ed on evidence merely negative; ſince not a ſyllable can 
be quoted to this purpoſe from the antient church, and 


our authorities are taken from that of a later period. 


Jo circumſtances muſt be added with reſpect to the 
Goſpel of St. Luke, the one in us nun, the other in its 


disfavour. 


1. Marcion, who lived in the firſt part, Or toward 4 
middle of the ſecond century, and therefore about ſeventy 
or cighty'y years after the time, when St. Paul and St. Luke 

ome, rejects the other Goſpels, and adopts only 
that of St. Luke. Marcion himſelf had been at Rome, 


were at 


and was able to derive the beſt information of what St. 
Paul had declared of that Goſpel. Now the queſtion is, 
whether it was the force of teſtimony, that induced him 
to give this Goſpel ſo decided a preference? This we may 
certainly decide in the negative: for we know that Mar. 


cion paid no attention to the evidence and tradition of 


che church, and he adopted the Goſpel of St. Luke, not 
becauſe he believed it to be inſpired, but becauſe he be- 
lieved it to be genuine, and leſs corrupted than the other 
Goſpels. He rejected in the New Teſtament whatever 
was contrary to his own principles, and he preferred the 
Goſpel of St. Luke, becauſe, with ſome few alterations, 
it contained the feweſt contradictions to his own tenets. 
This circumftance therefore is of no weight. 
2. The begi 9 Goſpel has been 
very — all ged as an argument againft its in- 
ſpiration. Now it does not appear to me that a diligent 
inquiry on the part of an author himſelf neceſſarily pre- 
| cludes inſpiration, the object of which is not to reveal to 
a writer of an hiſtorical work facts totally unknown, bus 
only to ſecure” him from error; otherwiſe he would for- 
feit all pretenſions to credibility unleſs he were believed 
to be infpired. Even Moſes has compoſed the greaieſ 
of the book of Geneſis from antient documents; the 
| Piftory of his own time he has written, not by a reve 
= 225 l . 
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Jon of things before unknown, but as eye-witneſs to the 
aas which he relates, and even quotes a war- ſong of the 
WA morites*, in proof of a particular event. But on the 
ther hand St. Luke himſelf makes no pretenſion to in- 
Wiration **, and whoever reads his Goff 1 without pre- 
dice will conſider it as a human ook: That ex- 
reſfion in the preface, v. 3, edoge xxmeo, affords no evi- 
lence of his having written by divine command, or even 
t the inſtigation of an Apoſtle. And this expreſſion is 
d remarkable, that in order to cover the defect, the 
othic, and the old Latin tranſlation in the Codex Ve- 
onenſis of Blanchini, have added the words Holy Ghoſt, 
lacuit mihi et ſpiritui ſanto. To an hiſtorian then who 
frites in this manner we have no reaſon to afcribe, from 
e uncertain tradition of a later period, a ſupernatural 
ndowment, which can only be believed on the ſureſt 
uthority. | 8 13 | 
Another objection which may be made to St. Mark 
nd in a ſtill higher degree to St. Luke, are the contra- 
ictions found in their Goſpels to the relations of St. 
atthew and St. John, Apoſtles who were eye-witneſſes 
the facts, which they record. They differ indeed leſs 
equently from the latter than from the former Apoftle, - 
cauſe they have but little matter in common with 
s Goſpel. Now, though it is true that the greateſt part 
e only apparent contradictions, there are others again 
here ſo much art and fineſſe are diſplayed, to make the 
counts coincide, that there is no room for any other 
nclufion, than that one of the Evangeliſts is miſtaken. 
we can hardly attribute an error to St. Matthew or 
„John, we ſhall be obliged to allow, that the other 
vangeliſts were capable of miſtake, and I have found 
amples where St. John appears in a delicate manner 
have corrected the faults of his predeceſſors. This lat 
ſcrration I ſhall have occaſion to apply in the ſecond | 
it of this work, when I treat of the Harmony of the 
Opels, and I have ſpoken of it at large in my Hiſtory 
the Reſurrection, as well in the preface, as in the 
ok itſelf, Should 1 ve to-publiſh my Tranſlation of 
| 1 ; the 
» Numbers xxi. 27. 
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the New Teſtament, which is now ready for the preſs, a 
{till greater number of examples will be given in the 
notes to the four Evangeliſts. If the word inſpiration 
therefore be taken in ſuch a ſenſe as to include infallibi- 
lity, we can ſcarcely believe, that St. Mark and St. Luke 
were inſpired. The violent methods which have been 
uſed to reconcile their accounts with thoſe of the other 
Evangeliſts, and the inſuperable difficulty, which ha 
hitherto attended the harmony of the Goſpels, have cat en 
a dark ſhade on our religion, and the truth and fimpl:- 
city of its hiſtory have been almoſt buried under ee a 
weight of explanations. No one has applied this objec: 
tion with ſo much force, and ſo much danger to the 
Chriſtian religion, as the anonymous author of the Wal: 
fenbüttel Fragments publiſhed by Leſſing, eſpecal 
with reſpect to the Reſurrection. But the greateſt pan 
of theſe objections are deprived of their force, if we al} 
lo the fallibility of theſe two Evangeliſts, nor reſoht 
to defend with obſtinacy a poſt, that is hardly to bt 
maintained. wr, N ü 
- This conceſſion is no diſadvantage either to ourſelve 
or the two Evangeliſts ; the ſpeeches which they hart 
recorded of Chriſt and his Apoſtles make a part of thel 
Hiſtory, and we conſider their contents, not as the ſent 
ments of thoſe who relate, but of thoſe who deliverel 
them. Though their Goſpels were not inſpired, the 
would retain their real excellence, and remain indiſpetr 
ſable to every Chriſtian. If St. Luke had not recorde 
events, which are unnoticed by the other Evangelilly 
we ſhould have been ignorant of many important artick 
in the hiſtory of Chriſt, and that of John the Bap 
Even the commencement of his miniſtry, and the Je 
of his death, could without the Goſpel of St. Luke * 
determined with no preciſion. His Acts of the Apolii 
zs one of the beſt written hiſtorical books, either of . 
Old or New Teſtament; and if we had been deprived 
this document, we ſhould not only have remained wi 
out knowledge of che riſe and progreſs of the prin". Deit 
church, a matter of great conſequence in determi" yn, : 
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e truth of our religion, but without the means of ex- 
laining the epiſtles of St. Paul, on which the Acts of 
e Apoſtles throw the cleareſt light. Could therefore 
ny one demonſtrate, that St. Luke wrote without in- 
piration, and fimply as a careful hiſtorian according to 
e plan, which he propoſes in his preface, I ſhould fill 
ad his Goſpel, and Acts of the Apoſtles with the ſame 
ttention as at preſent : and we ſhould have the parti- 
ar advantage of being freed from difficulties, - which 
re almoſt infurmountable, The chief hiſtorical ob- 
dions which are drawn from profane authors have re- 
dect to St. Luke: and if we can reſolve to abandon the 
\ſpiration of his writings, as well as thoſe of St. Mark, 
e ſhall eſſentially ſerve the cauſe of our religion, and 
lifarm our. adverſaries at once, by depriving them of 
„at pretext, to deny the truth of Chriſtianity, which 
ey 1 from contradictions not wholly to be re- 
o ved. hea 55772 


* * 
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or THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[he greateſt part of the New Teflament was written in Greek. ' 


Reaſon of its being written in that language. 


HE books of the New Teſtament in general were 
written originally in Greek, except the Goſpel of St. 
latthew, and the epiſtle to the Hebrews. The reaſon 
or excepting, theſe books, which I believe to be tranſ- 
ations from the Hebrew, will be. given in the ſecond 
art of this work, and may be found. in the preface to 
ny expoſition of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. 2 
It is obvious, that not any holineſs, or peculiar pre- 
e Deity a priori to give it the preference, and that the 
monical authority of a book of the New Teſtament has 


ative of the Greek language, could have determined | 


- * 
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no relation to the language, in which it was Written, the 


This indeed has ſometimes been aſſerted, and it has been tion 
argued on that ground, that the original of St. Matthew cicic 
Goſpel, and of the epiſtls to the Hebrews; could no gun 
have been Hebrew. But where is that poſition to be 
found in the Bible, that every canonical book of the Ne wild 
Teſtament muſt have been written originally in Greek;MMparc 
or how can it be ſhewn from the nature of the thing iWon, 


ſelf? It is true, that whoever is perſuaded, that the G0. it is 


pel of St. Matthew, and the epiſtle to the Hebrews, en Tec 


not in a RR but in the original, may contend tion 


that all the books of the New Teſtament were written i ritt. 
Greek: but this would be only an hiftorical poſition 
and could not be applied to theſe two excepted boo che C 
without arguing in a circle. This falſe concluſion has pit wa: 
bably been occaſioned in proteſtant countries by the fois as! 


- lowing cauſe. In the public lectures on dogmaticalMſlngy 


which the numerous heathen” converts were engrafte 


and polemical Theology, it is aſſumed as a chaxacterfivMa ten 
mark of the canonicity of a book of the Old Teſtamen chen 
that it be written in Hebrew or Chaldee. Now for te forma 
authority of the Old Teſtament we rely on the teſtimony{Wtived 


of. Chriſt and his Apofttes, who have confirmed ti chat ti 


canon of the Jews, of which all the books are written ¶ Mat a v. 
thoſe languages. This principle, the baſis of which hand th 
been falſely underſtood; is transferred from the Old ii Beũide 
the New Feftament, which as well as the former that, | 
gen ſuppoſed to have its canonical : and henclmay i; 
has ariſen that poſition received in dogmatical Theolog 
that every canonical book in the New Teftament wi 
% J ———. CCS 
It is difficult to comprehend in what reſpect the! 
age of the New Teſtament is related to its Diving very 

he univerſal church, or, to uſe an expreſſion of cant. 
Bible, the whole people of God, conſiſted not merely Mud no 
perſons who ſpoke Greek, but of nations who ſpoke Neigttee 
great variety of languages: the body of the. church, WWreca, 


conſiſted of Jews, among whom were many thoutan ws the 


Who ſpoke not Greek, bur Hebrew or-Chaldee; per*ulezy, 
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en the greateſt part of thoſe who at the time of the deſtruc- 
een tion of Jerufalem fled to Pella, and other neighbouring 
WI cities of Syria. To argue therefore a priori (though ar- 
nol ouments of that nature when applied to the Deity are 
be generally without foundation) it ſeems becoming the 
Nei wildoth of Providence to have permitted at leaſt a 
ee part of the infpired writings to be written in the lan- 
g euage, which was ſpoken by the mother church. But 
Got is to no pufpoſe to examine in what language the New 
ern Teftament might have been written, and the only queſ- 
rendition of importance is, in what language it actually was 
en itte. 8 | 
The ſuppoſition, that God has choſen in his wiſdom 


ooh che Greek language, as a vehicle of revelation, becauſe 
s profit was at that time the language moſt generally known, 
je fo as little to the purpoſe, as the former argument. No 
atica language is ſo widely extended, as to be underſtood by 
ena tenth part of the inhabitants of the globe; whatever 
.menWthen the Deity had adopted as a ſource of religious in- 
for te formation, the greater part of mankind muſt have de- 
imo ved their knowledge from tranſlations, and we know 
ed chat the Chriſtians of the Eaſt read the New Teftament 
tten Mat a very early period in the Syriac, and thoſe of Africa 
ich hand the Weſtern part of Europe in the Latin verſion. 


Old u befdes, the duration of a language is itſelf limited, and 
bat, which is at preſent the moſt general in Europe, 
may in a thoufand years have ceaſed to be a living lan- 
Wage: even the Greek, which was underſtood in Italy 
d Gaul, which in conſequence of Alexander's victories 
Ms introduced into Egypt, and ſpread throughout the 
aſt, has been confined fince the Euer century within 
very narrow eompaſs. Almoſt all Europe has loſt the 
fdvantage of receiving it as the language of literature, 
ud not orily in the ages of ignorance, but even in the 
Fehtcenth century we may complain of the neglect of 
Erecian learning. It might ſeem then not unworthy the 
Fidom of Providence to have choſen the Latin language, 
8 the mean of revelation, and Hardouin has actually 
eavouret to prove that the New Teſtament was writ- 
G 2 
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ten originally in that language. Another critic might 
for the ſame reaſon e the Arabic, which ſince the 
ſeventh century has been ſpoken in a greater extent of m 
country, than the Greek in its moſt flouriſhing period. <2" 
But in this chain of reaſoning a circumſtance has been Gre 
uſually omitted, which entirely alters the nature of the 
argument. The language of the New Teſtament is { Con 
intermixed with Hebraiſms, that many native Greeks 
might have found it difficult to underſtand it, or have | 
been deterred from the attempt by the nature of the ſtyle. une, 
This at leaſt is certain, that if Plutarch, and the philo- de 
ſophic Tacitus, who- likewiſe was acquainted with the he a 
Greek, had been able to read the hiſtorical books of the r 
Old Teſtament in the Greek tranſlation, they would 
never have committed ſuch groſs and ſometimes ridicu- an 
lous miſtakes relating to the Jewiſh nation; and, as that 
tranſlation exiſted long before that period, it is highly 
probable that the ſtyle of the Septuagint, which is fimilar Foe 
to that of the New Teſtament, was the cauſe of its no: Wi ©. 
being read by the Greeks and Romans. It could hard) MF e 
then be the intention of Providence in the choice of 2 
language, to adopt any one in particular, becauſe it was {WW 4 
moſt generally known ; ſince the divine Will not only 
might have been, but actually has been communicated io ert 
the greateſt part of mankind through the medium of tranſ. lat 
lations. We muſt conſider it however as a bleſſing of if © 
Providence, that a language was adopted, which was in- Se. 
telligible to ſo many, and for the underſtanding of which WW". 
ſo many critical helps are ſtill remaining; though theſe © © 
are rather conſequences of the New Teſtament's being * of 
written in Greek, ſince a divine revelation naturally in- 1 
duced mankind to cultivate the language, in which 18 red 
was delivered. 3 | U 
The true reaſon, why the greateſt part of the Nev order 
Teſtament was written in Greek, is fimply this, that ! 
was the language beſt underſtood both by writers, and 
readers, . Had S. Paul written to a community in tl A 
Roman province of Africa, he might have written pe; "wg 

| haps in Latin; but epiſtles to the inhabitants of Coney me 
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Galatia *, Epheſus, Philippi, and Theffalonica, to Ti- 
mothy, Titus, and Philemon, from a native of Tarſus, 
could hardly be expected in any other language than 
Greek. The ſame may be ſaid of the epiſtles of St. 
Peter, which are addreſſed to the Chriſtians of different 
countries, who had no other language in common than 
the Greek; and likewiſe of the epiſtles of St. James, 
who wrote to Jews, that lived at a diſtance from Paleſ- 
tine, and were ignorant of Hebrew. The native lan- 


guage of St. Luke, as well as of Theophilus, to whom 
he addreſſed his Goſpel, and Acts of the Apoſtles, ap- 


* pears to have been Greek; and that St. John wrote his 
. opel in that language, and not in Hebrew, is by no 
= cans a matter of ſurpriſe, ſince he wrote at Epheſus. 


With reſpect to the epiſtle to the Romans, it may be 
aſked indeed why St. Paul did not write in Latin. Now, 


gn! whoever propoſes this queſtion muſt preſuppoſe, that St. 
l Aal was maſter of the Latin language in ſuch a degree, 
5 I s to find no difficulty in writing it, a matter which re- 
mi 71 pains to be proved. I make no doubt, that St. Paul 
55 as acquainted with the Latin, but between under- 
5 only anding a language, and being able to write it, is a very 


aterial difference. As St. Paul was a native of Tarſus, 


751 is native language was Greek; he had travelled during 
ling ol eral years through countries, in which no other lan- 
51 age was ſpoken, and when he addreſſed the Roman 
* nurion at Jeruſalem, he ſpoke not Latin, but Greek. 
1 theſe t extraordinary then, that in writing to the inhabi- 
s being.” of Rome he ſhould have uſed a language, which 
rall in there ſo generally underſtood ? It has been long re- 


aked, that Greek was at that time as well known in 
one, as French in any court of modern Europe: that 
Tung to Juvenal even the female ſex made uſe of 
ſeek as the language of familiarity and paſſion; and 
at in letters of friendſhip Greek words and phraſes were 
toduced with greater freedom, than French expreſ- 
s in German letters, as appears from Cicero's epiſtles 
Atticus, and from thoſe o Auguſtus preſerved in _ 
8 | wor 


2 Sat, VI. v. 185—191. 
3 


4 


the Bible. What has been here advanced reſpecting the 
| 9 to the Romans 1s equally applicable to the Greek 


the learning of a language, and previous to that pen 
_ Antiquities, the Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War, and the 2. 


the following terms*: © that having written in his nal 
language (i. e. the Hebrew dialect at that time fpok 


now reſolved to write for the Greeks and Romans, W 


— 
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works of Svetonius?. Te this muſt be added a materi 
conſiſted of native Jews, who were better acquainted 


with Greek, than with Latin, as either they themſelves Wi. ! 
or their anceſtors. had come from Greece, Afia Minor, 1. 
or Egypt, in which Greek was the language of the 3 
country. At leaſt they read the Bible in that language”, | 
as no Latin tranſlation of the Old Teſtament at that 

time exiſted ; and, the Chriſtian church at that period 

conſiſting chiefly of Jews, the heathen converts in Rome Mi 
were of courſe under the neceſſity of accuſtoming them * 


ſelves to the Greek language. In ſhart St. Paul in hi 


epilti to the Romans made uſe of a language, in which 
one thoſe who were ignorant of Hebrew, could read 


St. Mark, on the ſuppoſition that it was written a 
Some: 1 85 . 
Io the above arguments may be added the example 
of Joſephus, who, as well as the Apoſtles, was by bird 
a Jew. He even lived in Rome, which is more that 
can be ſaid of St. Paul and St. Mark, who reſided then 
only a certain time: he was likewiſe younger than either 
he came to Italy at an age, which is highly ſuitable u 
had ſpent ſeveral years in the Roman camp. The Jewil 
count of his own life, he wrote undoubtedly with a vie 
of their being red by the Romans; and yet he com 
poſed all theſe writings in Greek. He expreſſes his mo 
tive for writing his Greek account of the Jewiſh war f 


a hiſtory of che war, in order that Parthians, Baby 
nians, Arabians, Adiabenes, and the Jews beyond ® 


v  Syetonius in Vita Claudii, cap. iv. | 
e Bell. Jud. Proœmium, ſect. 2. 


— 
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IV, 0 2 . 4 5 : 
had not been engaged in the campaigns, a more certain 

ral | als *" : * 'T] . 

2 account than had hitherto been given.“ The motives, 


vans which induced Joſephus to write in Greek, are full as 
ated applicable to St. Paul and St. Mark, and his example 
ves, alone is fufficient to refute the objections of Hardouin, 


"ich ſhall be conſidered in the following ſection. 

ge”, 3 — 

that | 1 | 

eriod rot oi So Br. Co . . 
den Lr duns extraordinary hypotheſis of a Latin Original*.- 

n {us \HIS very learned, but at the ſame time whimſical 
vhich critic, aſſerted in his commentary on the New 
read Feſtament, chat what we call the Latin tranſlation is in 
ig the fac the original, and that the Greek Teſtament is no- 
Greek thing more than an inſignificant tranſlation by an un- 
ten 1 known hand. The late Baumgarten has written againft 


this incredible ſuppoſition a treatiſe publiſhed in 1742, 


ampl Wand entitled Vindicie Textus Græci Novi-Teſtamenti 
bim eontra Harduinum. oo | 


| The opinion of Hardouin, which he himſelf has de- 


chen hvered in a confuſed, and ſometimes contradictory man- 
eite ner, is, chat all the writings of the Apoſtles were com- 


poſed in Latin. He allows, that they might have writ⸗ 
jen certain. parts in the Greek language (nonnulla Græce 
etiam fortaſſis), and thinks it : probable that the Goſpel 
of St. Matthew, and perhaps even the other Goſpels | 

with the Revelation of St. John were written in Hebrew, 
in which caſe the Latin would be only a tranſlation, 
Which an amanuenſis made in the preſence of an Apoſ- 
Le, and which the Apoſtle himſelf corrected. In another 
paflage he is of opinion that St. Paul, during the time of 
his impriſonment in Rome, tranſlated into Latin his own 


is the Greek and Hebrew originals, as written by the 
\poſtles, are entirely loſt, we have no other dependence, 
an on the Latin Text, as the preſent Greek Teſtament 
only an imperfect tranſlation from the Latin by ſome 

is LEA. ton unknown 


piltles, which he had written originally in Greek. But, 


5 


3 
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_ this' opinion, ſays that Titus could not have been the 


unknown author. He ſuppoſes likewiſe, that St. Paul 
had a Greek amanuenſis, who wrote in Greek what the 
Apoſtle dictated in Latin, and this amanuenſis he be- 
lieves to have been Titus: yet he afterwards abandons 


amanuenſis, as he had a Roman name, and that this 
extemporary tranſlation could not be the text, which we 
have at preſent. He makes a fingle exception to the 
epiſtle of Philemon, which he believes to have been 
written in Greek, but the original muſt have been ac- 
companied with a Latin tranflation, as the epiſtle ws iſh tt 
addreſſed not only to Philemon, but alſo to his wife, 
who was named Appia, and therefore of Roman origin: ti 
but our preſent Greek epiſtle to Philemon is only a tram. b1 
lation of the genuine Latin verſion, 1 was made by Je 
St. Paul himfelf. e fi 

To relate theſe opinions is at the fume time to refute ö 


TI. 
dem They contain a ſeries of aſſertions, that are no be 
only groundleſs, but contradictory to all antiquity, u ne 
8¹ 
Wi 


che accurate, and authentic accounts of Jerom, who hay- 
| ing corrected the Latin verſion publiſhed it, as we hare 


it at preſent, and even to the catholic church, which it N n 
was the object of Hardouin to ſerve. Beſides, the hy- ap 

ſis itſelf is of fo extraordinary a nature, that it wou H 
find difficulty to procure belief, though atteſted by the WF of 


moſt credible witneſſes. ' That Latin had become the at 


current language at Corinth and Philippi, becauſe Ro-M to 
man colomes had been planted there, and chat in ſuch f aſl 
degree, as to make it neceſſary to write in Latin to the Gr 
Corinthian. and Philippian communities, is highly im- ori 
probable; | but that Latin epiſtles were written to the in- Gr 
habitants of Theffalonica, Epheſus, Coloſſæ, Pontus 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia *, exceeds the acc 
bounds of belief. A Greek epiſtle to Philemon 'accom- 


panied with a Latin tranſlation for his wife muſt realy we 
excite a ſmile, as it naturally ſuggeſts che queſtion, whe- in 
ther the married couple, of which the Helband {poke no der 

” Latin, and the wiſe NO een, were not F obliged to con by 
5 an 


q 1 Pet. i. vWF 
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aul duct their familiar eonverſation by the means of an in- 
the terpreter? How extraordinary is the relation of two ama- 
be. nuenſes, to which St. Paul dictated at the ſame time, of 
lons which the one wrote the language delivered by St. Paul, 
the the other an extemporary tranſlation ; and how incre- 
this dible to every one accuſtomed to the ſingular ſtyle of the 


1 We Apoſtle ! On a verſion made in this manner no reliance 


the -could be placed, and if Hardouin means the preſent. 
been Vulgate, he degrades it to a much lower degree than 
1 ac. ſeems to have been his real intention, ſince a verſion of 
ws RY this nature could never be put in competition with that, 
wife, which we receive as the Vulgate; a tranſlation on which 
igin: time and attention was beſtowed, and which afterwards 
tranſ. by order of Pope Damaſus was reviſed and corrected by 
de by Jerom. And what increafes the difficulty is St. Paul's 


fingular, and characteriſtic mode of writing, whoſe pe- 
riods devoid of art, with long and numerous parentheſes, 
re not betray a mind ſo full of its ſöbzeck, that the ſtyle is often 
neglected, and ſometimes replete with obſcurity. A lan- 
guage delivered in this manner to tranſlate inſtantly, and 
e have i with accuracy, was ſurely beyond the power of any ama- 
hich it nuenſis, to whom a great part of the periods muſt have 
he hy- appeared Gwäntellgib fe, before they were finiſned. But 
would Hardouin has not been able to produce a fingle inſtance 
by the of an author, who has thus dictated to two amanuenſes 
me the at the ſame inſtant: and the more we direct our attention 
ſe Ro- to the times of the Apoſtles, the more incredible this 
aſſertion muſt appear, as no writer, who compoſed” in 
to the Greek could even think of a Latin tranſlation, ſince the 
ly im. original itſelf was intelligible to Romans, as well as 
the in- Greeks. 4d IS ee TON 19) GIGI Eg 2423 
Pontus lt is indeed difficult to determine with any degree of 
eeds tue accuracy, what particular verſion is ſuppoſed by H ardouin 
accom - do be the original text of the Apoſtles; and whichſoever 
ſt rea ve believe him to have meant, the hypotheſis is attended 
on, when chem all with equal difficulty. Catholic readers un- 
ſpoke 10 derſtand probably the Vulgate, which after being reviſed 
by the popes Pius the fourth and fifth, Sixtus rhe fifth, 
and Clement the eighth, was pronounced by the church, 
though 
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though in a ſenſe quite different from that of Hardouin, 


to be authentic. But this ſuppoſition inyolves tao great 
an abſurdity, as the Vulgate has been univerſally received 
as a tranſlation from the Greek, and Jerom himſelf re- 
lates, in what manner he reyiſed and corrected it. If he 


means the old Latin verſion, which exiſted before. the 


time of Jerom, the point remains ftill undetermined, a5 


that learned father ſpeaks not only of copies which dif- 


fered in various readings from each other, but of great 


numbers of even totally diſtinct tranſlations. If this 
really be the meaning of Hardouin, he attacks the church 


of Rome in a more ſevere and immediate manner than 
Was ever done even by 2 Proteſtant, and argues againſt 
the authority of at leaſt ſix popes, and the geciſions of 


the council of Trent, If an antient Latin, text in the 


of the church before the time of Jerom was the 
original work of the Apoſtles, and the Greek Teftament 
coly an. inſignificant tranſlation, it was the higheſt pitch 
of folly to ſet aſide the genuine to take meaſures 


| for procuring a faithful tranſlation, and in order to ren- 
this tranſlation 


der as correct as poſſible, to compare it 
Sarefully wWun the Greek, which was, itſelf only a verſion 


mo value. The object, which Hardouin had in view 
in gompoſng his commentary, is likewiſe a matter of un · 
eertainty, and, as it appeared nat till after, his death, ſuſpi· 


Sins have been entertained by many that he was a ſecret 


enemy to the Chriſtian religion. But without further 


| tbo gh uno. his motives, let us examine _ ALIENS 


ſe” in ſupport of his hypethes. | 

1. The Latin languagg was better waderſions in al 
bs — — of the Roman empire than the Greek; it 
was underſtood even at Jeruſalem, finee an inſcription 
was Written in Latin on the Croſs of Chriſt. 

But Hardduin cannqt deny that Greek was ſpoken in 
Greece and Alia Minors and chat the Roman colonilts 
who ſextled at Philippi and Cotinih were obliged, in or- 
der ta converſe with the natives, to learn their language 
Na zone will deny that Latin was underſtood by many 
Feen in] erulalem, buy Hardouin weakens the 91 
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his own argument, by adding that the Latin inſcription 


was written on the croſs on account of the foreigners who | 
came from Italy *.. The Latin uſed in a provincial court 
of juſtice, eſpecially in paſſing ſentence, was a mark of 
ſubjection to the Romans, but no proof that Latin was 
underſtood by the province at large. This argument is 
therefore inapplicable to all the epiſtles of St. Paul and to 
moſt of the other books of the New Teſtament. The 
province of Egypt had not long been reduced under Ro- 
man authority, and Greek {till continued to be ſpoken, 
though the country was ſubject to Rome. If St. Luke 
therefore -wrote his Goſpel in that country, it was reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that he would write in Greek, and equally . 
ſo whether he wrote in Aſia Minor, Paleſtine, or Greece. 
The Jews in general who lived ſcattered in the different 
parts of the Roman empire ſpoke. that language: the 
epiſtle therefore of St. James cannot be ranked amoagft 
thoſe writings- which might be ſuppoſed to have been 
originally in Latin; and as the main body of the Chriſ- 
tian commuities, not excepting thoſe in Rome, conſiſted 
of Jews, the argument of Hardouin loſes: all its weight, 
even when applied to the Goſpel of St. Mark, and the 
epiſtle to the Romans. 1 12: | 

2. The Deity muſt have foreſeen that the Latin lan- 
guage would in after ages become more general, and it 
is therefore reaſonable to believe that he inſpired the New 
Teſtament in that language.“ 857 1 ile 

Now this is to apply a weak dogmatical argument to 
a queſtion that is merely hiſtorical; no reaſening a priori 
can determine what actually has or has not happened, 
and our knowledge is much too confined to draw the 
preſumptive concluſion that thoſe meaſures which appear 
to us the beſt, are the meaſures adopted by the Deity. 
The queſtion ſtill remains to be decided whether Latin, 
on the whole, and taking each century into the account, 
has been more general than Greek. For a more parti- 
cular anſwer to his argument I refer my readers to the 
treatiſe of Baumgarten, who very properly obſerves that 

; Hardouin 

Acts ii. 1. | FAT 
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Flavius. Yet I readily grant that Tertius was a Roman, 


which caſe, it was more 8 to believe that he 


a Latin 2 as this circumſtance was only a token 
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Hardouin has taken not the leaſt notice of the Greek 
<Qhaurch; © 15:0) 517 
13. £8; Paul diftared his epiſtle to the Romans to a 
perſon whoſe: name was Tertius*: now this is a Roman 
name, and the Tertii were a family of great diſtinction 
in Rome: conſequently the epiſtle muſt have been wit. 
ten in Latin. And St. Paul mentions the name of the 
uriter with that very deſign, that the Romans might not 
be ſurpriſed that a Jew who was a native of Tarfus had 
written in Latin, and not, as 57h 20 8 8 been en 
in Hebrew or Greek.“ 
No conchuſion can be drawn from a name, eſpecially 
in thoſe ages, when. foreigners adopted Roman names in 
honour of their patrons, and no one-will: ſuppoſe that 
Joſephus was a Roman becauſe he had the prenomen 


and it is not improbable. that St. Paul choſe him for his 
amanuenſis on che very account that his perſon and his 
writing were known to the Romans. But does it follow 
that Tertius was unable to write the Greek which the 
Apoſtle dictated? Still more extraordinary is Hardouin's 
own confeſſion that the Romans might have been rea- 
ſonably ſurpriſed if they had received a Latin epiſtle, and 
that it was natural to ſuppoſe St. Paul would write Greek. 
He ſeems even to doubt whether the Apoſtle could have 
written a Latin epiſtle at that time without aſſiſtance: in 


wrote in Greek. 


4. © The epiſtle to che Romans was written at Co- 
rinth, a Roman colony, on whoſe very coins may be 
ſeen the Latin inſcription Col. Cor. He wrote likewiſe 
in the houſe of Caius a, whoſe name is Latin, and conſe- 
quently the epiĩſtle to che n muſt have pos writ- 
ten in that language.” 

Now it neither follows, that r was ſpoken in the 
ha of Camus, becauſe he had a Roman name, nor that 


Latin was the language of the city, becauſe the coins had 
n 


Rom. xvi. 5 5 Rom. xvi. 23. 
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that Corinth enjoyed the privileges of a Roman colony. 
But admitting that Latin was the language ſpoken by 
Caius, we cannot ſuppoſe that St. Paul preferred that lan- 


04 | | 
nan I guage merely out of compliment to his hoſt. This ar- 
ion gument is a contradiction to the preceding, ſince if St. 
KF Paul was unable to write Latin without: aſſiſtance, he 


would have hardly attempted it for ſo trifling a reaſon. - 
5. © The ſtyle of the Latin Teſtament is ſmooth and 
elegant, whereas that of the Greek Teſtament is rough 
and impure : conſequently the latter is the tranſlation, and 
not the former. | 1 an 
This 15 the firſt inſtance of a critic's pronouncing the. 
ſtyle of the Vulgate, eſpecially before it was corrected by 
Jerom, to be ſmooth and elegant. But in the Greek 
Teſtament there are ſeveral books, eſpecially the Acts of 


the Apoſtles, that are written, with exception to certain- 


15 Hebraiſms, in a very tolerable ſtyle, and the language of 
1 his t. Paul's epiſtles is not only fluent, but if I may continue 
the metaphor, even rapid and violent. This weak argu- 


ment of Hardouin has given rife to a remark of the late 
Baumgarten, which ought not to be omitted. The 
ſtyle of the Vulgate in every book of the New Teſta- 


d- Py S 
| Sion ment is preciſely the ſame, whereas in the Greek the 
reck. Neculiar manner of each writer is diſtinctly viſible ; the 


niformity therefore of the Vulgate ſhews it to be a 


ranſlation, and the characteriſtic modes of writing prove- 
he Greek Teſtament an original. xa 
6. * The Greek Teftament contradicts in ſeveral in- 


t Co- {MW 4nccs the catholic church, and the Heretics have con- 
ay be andy appealed to it in proof of their doctrines, whereas 
-ewiſe he Vulgate is purely catholic.” | 
conſe- 7. It was more eaſy to collect the Latin books of the 


New Teſtament in the fingle city of Rome, than Greek 
books diſperſed in diſtant provinces.” 8 


in the . The collection of theſe writings has no connexion 
or that h the preſent queſtion, which relates ſimply to the 
ns had n of the ſeveral parts. But we may obſerve in reply 


0 Hardouin, that Greek writings could as eafily be col- 
F<ted at Epheſus by St. John, who outlived the reſt of 
he the 
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the Apoſtles, as Latin writings could have been collected 


_ at Rome. | l 5 ORIENT 5 
8. The Greek manuſeripts differ very material) 


from each other, whereas no difference can be found in 
the editions of the Vulgate.” 51 e 

It is really incoficeivable how Hardouin could make ſo 
extraordinary an aſſertion. We ſhall find in the ſeque 
that St. Jerom deſcribes the Latin manuſcripts which ex- 
iſted in that period as differing {6 materially from each 
other, that the variations cufud hardly be explained on 
the principle of different readings, but were father the 
reſult of diſtinct tranſlations, the number of which St. 


Jetom reckoned to be upwards of ſeventy. But, after 


the fovereigh Pontiff had ordered the manuſcripts to 
be collated and a correct edition to be publiſhed, with 
4 ſtrict command that no other ſhould be uſed; that the 
ſubſequent copies of the Vulgate were fimilar to each 


other, may be explained without afftiming the hypotheſis 


of the Vulgate being the original, which was never believed 
by Pope Damafus himſelf. Yet this authorized Vulgate 
ſtands by no means in perfect harmony either with the 
different manuſcripts, or the ſtill older Latin verſion 
which have been publiſhed by Blanchini. | 
The arguments of Hardouin, which have been hitherto 
mentioned, have not even the ſhadow of probability, but 
the following has at leaſt the appearance of a foundation. 
9. St. Paul in the epiſtle ts Philemon makes allu- 
fions to the names of Philemon and Onefimus, which 
can be expreſſed only in Greek: if the preſent epiſtle 


chefefore were the original, the words moſt proper fot 
. exprefling the alluſions would have been retained. For 


inf NCC, V. 1. GrAnpove To Ohre, and v. 10, 11. Orne ν 


Tov Tore c cvornoujuoy; vv ds c xo £.d5 ovnortr ove. * But in 


the preſent caſe we find ©:1\npyri rw aYarnra, and Ovnci¹ 
Foy Tote cot dpnov, Where the paronomaſia is totally loſt: 
we muſt therefore conclude that the epiſtle contained in 
gu eanon is nothing more than a tranſlation from the 
Latin, in which theſe alluſions could not be expreſſed. 
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text, as deſefibed by Hardouin, would convey rather the 
language of a putifter, than that of a refined writer, who 
ll WY always avoids a ſimilarity of ſounds that might be of- 
in fenſive to a delicate ear. And it ſtill remains a matter 
of very great doubt, whether St. Paul by the word 
> {0 WW «1271705 intended to make alluſion to the name of Phi- 
el I lemon. 210 1 85 | F. 2315; 


ex- | 

ach — | . 
* J Pg 20 55 

the wa SLUT E G T. III. I. 
St. be he of the New Teftament is Hebraic Greek like that 
8 (0 2 3 3 | Z Fe — 171-855 
MY AVERY man acquainted with the Greek language, 
the who had never heard of the New Teſtament, muſt 


ummeduately perceive, on reading only a few lines, that 
the ſtyle is widely different from that of the claflic authors. 


eved (MI The diſputes, which have been conducted with ſo much 
gate warmth in modern times concerning its purity, have ariſen 
h the either from a want of ſufficient knowledge of the Greek, 
ons i the prejudices of pedantry and ſchool-orthodoxy, or the 
iqudicious cuſtom of chooſing the Greek Teſtament as 
hend if the firft book to be read by learners of that language, by 
7, bu uhich means they are ſo accuſtomed to its ſingular ſtyle, 
ation. chat in a more advanced age they are incapable. of per- 
; allu- Wl ceiving its deviation from the language of the claſſics. 
Which Ml The New Teftament was wiitten in a language at that 


time cuſtomary among the Jews, which may be named 
er for MI Hebraic Greek, the firſt traces of which we find in the 

For ranſlation of the Seventy *, which: might be more pro- 
oe derly called the Alexandrine * verſion. We find this 
But in character in all the books of the New Teſtament. in a 
noo greater or leſs degree, but we muſt not therefore con- 


y loſt: Yi dude that they poſſeſs an uniformity of ſtyle. The harſh- 
ned in et Hebraiſms, which extend even to grammatical errors 
ym then the government of caſes, are the diſtinguiſhing marks 
Med.” WW the book of Revelation; bur they are accompanied 


but theft tokens. of genius and poetical enthuſiaſm, of which 
Linde N every 


"1 
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every reader muſt be ſenfible who has taſte and feeling; 
there is no tranſlation of it, which is not read with plea- 
ſure even in the days of childhood, and the very faults 
of grammar are ſo happily placed, as to produce an agree- 
able effect. The Goſpels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have ſtrong marks of this Hebraic ſtyle; the former has Ein 
harſher Hebraiſms than the latter, the fault of which may lat. 
be aſcribed to the Greek tranſlator, who has made too and 
literal a verſion *, and yet the Goſpel.of St. Mark is writ- lage 
ten in worſe language, and in a manner that is leſs agree- boo 
able. The epiſtles of St, James and St. Jude are ſome- Not 
what better, but even theſe are full of Hebraiſms, and 44s 
betray in other reſpects a certain Hebrew tone. St. Luke | 
has in ſeveral paſſages written pure and claflic Greek, of eſpe 
which the four firft verſes of his Gofpel may be given as 95 5 
an inſtance: in the ſequel, where he deſcribes the actions iſ” | 
of Chriſt, he has very harſh Hebraiſms, yet the ftyle is 
more agreeable than that of St. Matthew or St. Mark: WS 4 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles he is not free from Hebraiſms, Wit 
which he ſeems to have never {tudiouſly avoided, but his 
periods are more claſſically turned, and ſometimes poſſeſs 
beauty devoid of art. St. John has numerous, though 
not uncouth, Hebraiſms both in his Goſpel and-Epiſtles, Wt: 
but he has written in a ſmooth and flowing language, nd 
and ſurpaſſes all the Jewiſh writers in the excellence of 
narrative. St. Paul again is entirely different from them 
all; his ſtyle is indeed neglected and full of Hebraiſms, 
but he has avoided the conciſe and verſe- like conſtruc- 
tion of the Hebrew language, and has upon the whole a ent! 
conſiderable ſhare of the roundneſs of Grecian compoſ:- 
tion. It is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted 
with the Greek manner of expreſſion as with the Hebrew, 
and he has introduced them alternately, as;either the one 
or the other ſuggeſted itſelf the firſt, or was the beſt ap- [ 
proved +>, | | oe Mc”? Im th 

In the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, the ſtyle dt o 
of the Septuagint is different in different books of the Dore ex 
Old Teſtament *: in ſome of the [hiſtorical writings, in 
the prophets and the Pſalms the language is the — | Ws 


| b For inſtance ch. xxviii. r, 
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it is much better in che books of Moſes, the tranſlator 


+ i of which abides indeed religiouſly by the Hebrew letter, 
Y but ſeems to have been maſter of the Greek, and has in- 


troduced in vatious inſtances the moſt ſuitable, and beſt 
* choſen expreſſions; but of all the books of the Septua- 
eint the ftyle of the Proverbs is the beſt, where the tran- 


"> ator has clothed the moſt ingenious thoughts in as neat 
2 Wand elegant language, as was ever uſed by a Pythagorean 
* lage, to expreſs his philoſophic maxims*. But even this 
1” book is very far from being deſtitute of Hebraiſins, 
a though the ſtructure of the Hebrew verſes approaches 


. uch nearer to the Grecian manner, than any other 
part of the Bible, for the Proverbs of Solomon have in all 


14 reſpects a ſtrong analogy to the Pythagorean ſentences. 

5 It is eaſy to account for the introduction and uſe of 
us Helleneſtic dialect, as it is ſometimes called, among 
2 the Jews, and it was very natural that thoſe, who by liv- 


ark: I among'Greeks acquired their language, ſhauld ſpeak 
Wt with-a misture of Hebraiſms. Every man, who learns 
p foreign language merely by practice, retains of courſe 
ok he idioms of his native language, and even thoſe, who 
ave learned by the rules of grammar, find it difficult to 
Mes peak with: ſuch accuracy, as never to betray their origin. 
ua what ſtill contributed to the retaining of the Hebrew 
diom among the Jews was their living not ſcattered = 
ingly, but in large communities, among the Greek na⸗ 
ons. Syrian and Egyptian kings, as we are informed b 
Joſephus, invited conſiderable colonies to ſettle in dif- 
rent cities, employing them ſometimes even as a ſort of 
arriſon, when they ſuſpected the fidelity of the natives, 
nd at Alexandria the number of the Jews exceeded all 
ecription.” Now, when a large body of men live toge- 
er in a foreign country, they neceſſarily introduce more 
A their own language into that, which they have learnt 


elt 29” Whom che natives, than thoſe, who living üngly in the 
ne ſtyle dſt of foreigners hear their language alone, and are 
of the 4 19 to ridicule, if they make miſtakes.” The 
« e "24 ” 


lament was tranſlated into Greek by the Jews of 


. ny 


, 


N Ong . Ale. 
Ai See my Programma on the Septuagint, p. 420. 
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-1n the uſe of the Helleniſtic diale&, which had been al. 


Alexandria, and tranſlations give in numberleſs inſtances 
occaſion. of transferring the 1diom of the tranſlated lan- 
guage to that of the tranſlator, even where he has no 
deſign to make a literal verſion, Many of the expreſ. 
ſions, which are at preſent current in Germany, were 
many years ago unknown, having been introduced and 
incorporated into the language in conſequence of the ny. 
merous tranſlations from the Engliſh and the French: 
foreign idioms are ſtill obſerved even in thoſe which we 
continue to make, and 1n the very political papers it i 
eaſy to diſcover, whether an article was taken from an 
Engliſh, a French, or a Swediſh original. If this hap- 
pens then to thoſe, who tranſlate into their own language, 
it muſt have happened in a much higher degree to m. 
tive Jews, who tranſlated into Greek, eſpecially when ſo 
ſacred and ſo important a book as the Bible was the fub- 
ject, where they held themſelves. bound to adhere with 
more than neceſſary exactneſs to the words of the origi: 
nal. The ſtructure therefore of the Hebrew verſes, which 
deviates ſo widely from the roundneſs of the Greek pe 
riods, remained unaltered, and hence aroſe a ſpecies of 
Greek, which differed both from the ſtyle of the native, 
and from that which perhaps the Jews themſelves would 
have. uſed, had they been original writers. The continui 
reading of this verſion contributed to confirm the Jews 


ready introduced: the writers of the New Teſtament, it 
we except St. Luke, were all of them Jews, and of theſe 
St. Paul was the only Apoſtle who was not a native of 
Paleſtine; yet he was educated in the ſchool of Gamaliel 
and li ed 8 years in Jeruſalem. Is it wonderful there. 
fore that we find in the New Teſtament the ſame kind 
of language? Finally, the Goſpel of St. Matthew was trat- 
ſlated from the Hebrew, and the ſpeeches of Chriſt, which 
ate recorded by the Evangeliſts, were, unleſs. we cont 
dict the certain accounts of hiſtory, delivered in the He 
brew, or Aramzan * dialect. 7 
| Yet with all their fimilarity, the Greek of the New 
Teſtament, and that of the Septuagint are not a 


% 
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the ſame. The language had undergone, between the 
periods in which thoſe books were written, ſeveral alte- 
rations, which chiefly affected the unclaſſical expreſſions 
in common uſe among the Jews; many words, which 
are either not to be found in the Septuagint, or are there 
uſed in a different meaning, became afterwards general; 
to the antient Hebraiſms were added various Syriaſms, 
as Syriac was the language of Galilee, and the Greek 
language itſelf had undergone a change under the Ro- 
man government, which introduced many Latin words, 
and Latin expreſſions “. 

The Jews of Germany, Poland, and ſome other coun- 
tries, have long been in poſſeſſion of a language that is 
called the Jewiſh German ?, which differs from the uſual 
German 1n a higher degree, than the Greek of the New 
Teſtament from that of the claſſic authors. This example 
may ſerve to account for the origin of the Helleniſtic dia- 
lect, which may with equal propriety be entitled Jewiſh 
Greek, though the difference between Jewiſh and Claſſic 
Greek is leſs ſenſible than between Jewiſh and Claſſic 
German. In the antient Latin verſions of the New Teſ- 
tament we find examples of Jewiſh Latin, or rather Sy- 
riac Latin, which exceed in harſhneſs the moſt ſtriking 
inſtances of Jewiſh Greek in the New Teſtament. Laſtly, 
if we refle& on the Latin compoſitions, which are often 
made not only in the grammar ſchools, but even by the 
learned, or peruſe the French writings of thoſe, who are 
ſtrangers to France, | we ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the 
Jon in writing Greek retained. the peculiarity of the 

ebrew. | - 


* See the examples ozaranticas and owudnoy; in my Programma 
on the Septuagint, p. 19-22, This ſubject will be examined at large 
in a following ſection ©, SI, he 
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che uſe of the name itſelf. Diſputes relative to words, 
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CCC 
Whether the peruliar ſtyle of the New Teftament is ſucb a 


Fault, as militates againſt its divine inſpiration. Diſputes 


concerning the purity of the flyle of the New Teſtament. 


| 

\ 

| ET t 
T: HE peculiar ſtyle of the New Teſtament has given k 
| riſe to many and ſerious diſputes, which ſeem by y 
degrees to have ſubſided, and theſe diſputes have been n 
extended even to the very name of a fact which cannot re 
be denied; whether that which J have entitled Jewiſh l 
Greek is properly a ſeparate dialect, whether this dialect tl 
ſhould be called Helleniſtic, becauſe the Grecian Jews cl 
were called M in, oppoſition to thoſe who uſed the 
Hebrew, or to ſpeak more properly, the Aramæan lan- 
„and whether there is not a ſort of impropriety in 


which every man may uſe at pleaſure, if he properly de- 
fines them, I have neither inclination to relate nor to 
determine. ef kun e 
The conteſt has been conducted with reſpect to the 
fact itſelf with all poſſible ſeriouſneſs, and many, who 
have contended that the Greek of the New Teſtament is 
as purely claſſical as that of the Attic writers, have con- 
demned as impious heretics choſe, who have dared to 
diſſent. It has been aſſerted that the contrary implied 
an imperfection inconſiſtent with divine inſpiration, and 
that men capable of ſuch a doctrine were not only im- 


pious, but even guilty of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. dil 
But the advocates for this divine purity * have not only Were 

* betrayed. their ignorance of the Greek language, but 3 adm 
high degree of pedantry in eſtimating the accuracy d mh 
language beyond its proper value. This laſt miſtake ha wp 

c 


happened not only to the warm and partial friends, but 
likewiſe to the enemies of Chriſtianity, who from the 
time of Celſus to the eighteenth century have maintained 
that a book written in fach language is neither divine) 
inſpired, nor deſerving attention and reſpect. 

Both parties have carried their zeal and their ſentiments 


{0 


- 
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to too great a length, and they would hardly conſider 
an abſolute purity of ſtyle, and a total abſence of foreign 
words of ſuch importance, as to make the contrary a 
crime, if hey would condeſcend to quit the language of 
the ſchools for the language of common life, or turn 
their attention from the language of the claſſics to thoſe, 


* which are in modern uſe. The German in the begin- 
een ning of this century abounded in ſuch a manner with fo- 
not reign words, which were introduced more eſpecially from 
with the French, that apprehenſions were juſtly entertained 
le that the language might be totally disfigured. The ac- 
Jews curacy of the learned Gottſched endeavoured to ſet bounds 


to this popular current, and the German has in a great 
meaſure. been reſtored to its native purity; yet no one 
| can deny that numbers of foreign words are ſtill retained, 
KY! which it would ſavour of affectation to baniſh, The Latin 
y de which is written by the modern Literati, even by thoſe 
or to who are able to write with claſſic elegance, does and muſt 
| contain various words and turns of expreſſion, which 
to the {MI would be ſtriking to Cicero and Ceſar. Nay in certain 
who Ml inſtances it is neceſſary to ſpeak bad Latin, if we would 
dent is be underſtood by our hearers, as in Poland for inſtance, 
e con- here the language of the claſſics is unknown. Modern 
red to ll languages have almoſt all of them a mixture of foreign 


mplied expreſſions, and the learned words, which have been 
* and conſecrated to terms of art, it would occaſion the greateſt 
aly/im- obſcurity to remove. In countries where the Roman 
Ghoſt. cavil law has been received, the technical terms, which 
ot om vere uſed by the Roman lawyers, have been neceſſarily 
put admitted into the courts of juſtice, and hence aroſe a 
bo o dialect, which may be termed the language of the law, 
take has Now the Jews had a language of religion, and as time 


and cuſtom had conſecrated the expreſſions, which are 
uſed in the Septuagint, it is no wonder that a ſimilar 
ea node of writing was retained in the New Teſtament. 
Nor muſt the perſons be forgotten, for whom the New 
eſtament was more immediately written. The body of 
ntimens the church conſiſted of Jews, and the heathens were only 
; 0 5 H 3 ; | | branches 7 
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branches, as St. Paul expreſſes it!, which were engrafted 
on the tree. St. Paul himſelf, the Apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles, was accuſtomed to preach the Goſpel in places fre- 
quented by the Jews, and he introduced by their means 
the Chriſtian religion among the Gentiles. Another con- 
ſiderable part of the Chriſtian communities conſiſted of 
ſuch, as were neither native nor circumciſed Jews, but 
were pious perſons and proſelytes to the doctrine of 
Moſes. The number of theſe pious perſons, as they were 
termed, of the female ſex was very great, and we find 
oebopevas Yoraies Mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles 
both in a good and bad ſenſe. The Lydia mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles ® was not a Jeweſs but a proſe- 
lyte, and when the Jews at Antioch in Piſidia reſolved 
to raiſe a perſecution againſt Paul and Barnabas the firſt 
meaſure they took was to bring over the devout and 
honourable women to their party, wagwrguwav ras ceSopt- 
vag Yuvanas xa TAS N,, , x rug Wewrys THF WOALWS 2 
In this ſentence thoſe of the female ſex are mentioned 
the firſt in order, it is therefore probable that they were 
the wives of the chief magiſtrates and leading men in the 
city. With this correſpond the accounts given by 
Joſephus, who ſpeaking of the great numbers of Jews 
that reſided in Damaſcus ſays that almoſt all the women, 
even thoſe who had Gentile huſbands, were Jewiſh pro- 
ſelytes . The firſt Chriſtian communities conſiſted in a 
very great meaſure of ſuch proſelytes, who by continual 
intercourſe with native Jews, and the conſtant reading 
of the Septuagint, were accuſtomed to Jewiſh Greek. It 
would be difficult to determine what proportion the 
number of heathen converts bore to the community at 
large; but it is certain that by far the greater part con- 
ſiſted of Jews and Jewiſh proſelytes at the time the New 
Teſtament was written, though the Gentiles in a ſome- 
what later period flocked in greater numbers to the relt- 
1 5 e 
1 Rom. xi. 24. m Ch. xvi. 14. 1 Acts xiii. 50. 

© Joſephus de Bell. Jud. Lib. II. cap. xx. $2. See alſo Antiquit. 
Lib. XX. cap. ii. & 4, 5, where he gives an account of the converſion 

of Izates king of Adiabene, at the perſuaſion of his mother Helena. 
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gion of Chriſt. Even in Italy the chief part of the Chriſ- 
tan converts in the firſt century were perſons of this de- 
ſcription, as appears from the earlieſt Latin verſions of 
he New Teſtament which are ſo full of Hebraiſms and 
Syriaſms, that, among all the tranſlators of the New Teſ- 


N- 9 » 
of {Wſtament in that period, no one could have been a Roman 
ut oy birth, or by education. 


If writings therefore were compoſed for communities 
of this nature, or epiſtles immediately addreſſed to them, 
could it be conſidered as a fault to uſe the language, 
which they beſt underſtood, and was it neceſſary for the 
writer to avoid ſuch Hebraiſms as naturally occurred ? 


Would it not have been ridiculous in St. Paul, who was 
red probably well acquainted with the claſſic Greek, to have 
irſt Nuſed, in writing to ſuch perſons, the ſame language as he 


would have ſpoken before an Athenian audience? It is 
affectation, and in ſome meaſure an affront to the reader 
to ſeem aſhamed of a language, which he ſpeaks in com- 
mon with the writer: and it is highly probable that, if 
the New Teſtament had been written with Attic purity, 


the Wit would have been unintelligible to many of its earlieſt 
by readers, who had never read the doctrines of religion in 
Jews Nam other than Jewiſh Greek. ce pr 

nen, But I am far from intending to aſſert that the Hebra- 
pro- W'ms of the New Teſtament arg in no Gaſe to be con- 


in a {Midered as defects. Several harſh idioms of this nature, 
nual eſpecially in the tranſlated Goſpel of St. Matthew, have 
ding {Mccalioned obſcurity, and fometimes miſtakes?, and the 
- It ewiſh readers of the New Teſtament would have been no 
\ the bers if the ſtyle had been every where the ſame as in the 
ity at As of the Apoſtles, and in the epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
con- Aumitting even that not only a few ſingle inſtances, but 
New dat the Hebraiſms in general were blemiſhes in the New 
ſome- Leſtament, and that what I have advanced above is of 
e rel- Ie weight, yet no inference can be thence deduced 
gion wanſt divine inſpiration. A ſeries of repeated miracles 
_ Wivuld have been neceſſary, if Apoſtles born and edu- 
ated in Judæa had written without Hebraiſins, = 
Sos e N 031 3- 


Matth. xii. 36. enpa age. 
H 4 
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theſe miracles would have produced an uſeleſs, and even 
prejudicial effect. Had the New Teſtament been written 
with claſſic purity, it muſt have excited ſuſpicion of: 
forgery, and I candidly confeſs that I ſhould he put to: 
very 1— evere trial, if I found in theſe writings the language 
of Xenophon or Plutarch, and were ſtill bound to — 
lieve them genuine. The ſingularity of their ſtyle ha 
been uſed in a preceding chapter as a proof of their au- 
thenticity, and the argument was ſtrengthened. by. the 
circumſtance, that the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts have each 
retained cheir own peculiar mode of writing. The ſame 
remark may be extended to the authors of the Old Tel: 
tament, where we find that Divine Inſpiration has lc 
each writer in poſſeſſion of his particular ſtyle and even 
faults of lan e. Ezra wrote in a manner different 
from that of Iſalah, and Iſaiah from that of Moſes, ar 
tbe author of the beautiful and inimitable book of Job 
The prophecies of Iſaiah, ſo i important to the Chriſtian 
religion, were manifeſtly written in the filver age of the 
Hebrew language, and his very ſtyle affords ſufficien 
proof that they belong not to the brazen age, in which 
were compoſed the writings of Ezra, Nebemiah, Hag 
gai, Zachariah, and Malachi. That the book of Jobs 
not to be referred to the brazen or iron age, every critic 
in the Hebre muſt perceive at once from the language, | 
which 8 leads us to ſuppoſe that Moſes was the i 
author. The ſame effe& then, which inſpiration pro- 
duced in the Old Teſtament, might of courſe be e-; 
pected 1 in the New, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe chat ¶ ue re: 
each writer would retain thoſe ieee of anne Anfi 
to which he was the moſt accuſtomed. '.... - jewiſh 
In ſhort, a claſſical or unclaſſical ſtyle has: nemeare in- 3 7 
e on the Divinity of the New Teſtament, than the fe! 
e or inelegance of the hand in which it is written, . Anf 
2 1 accuracy or inaccuracy of the pronunciation wich by lat 
which it is uttered. Whoever is accuſtomed to write 4 i fre: 
bad hand would certainly not improve it by inſpiration, Wl + 55 
but admitting the fact, it would have this Arena 85 
conſequence, that no one eee to the band would ec 


iu bal 4 
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ven in its improved {ate believe it to be genuine. There is 
ten no reaſon to believe that inſpiration would amend a faulty 
pronunciation, and the writers of the different parts of 
to ache Bible have undoubtedly ſpoken in the ſame manner, 
ac Wl both before and after the effufions of the Holy Ghoſt. 
be. If theſe failings then are conſiſtent with ſupernatural en- 


dowments, J can ſee no reaſon for drawing an argument 


au. N againſt the Divinity of the New, Teſtament from its He- 

the braiſms, or even from its grammatical errors. 
each The mode of reaſoning, which is uſed in Georgii 
Came e Vindiciæ N. T. ab Hebraiſmis, is ſo extremely weak, 
Tel chat moſt readers would readily diſpenſe with a refuta- 
5 let tion; I will refer therefore to a note what in the former 
even editions of this Introduction had been placed in the text?. 
erent Let the arguments, which this critic has produced, are 
s, as good as any that can be given, with exception perhaps 
Job. to that, which has been already confuted, that what is 
iſtian {inſpired by God muſt have every ſpecies of ren 
f the and conſequently purity of language. - 
icient A circumſtantial account of the controverſy which has 
which been carried on relative to this ſubject belongs rather to 
Hag: che province of wum Fans and it may 0 ſuſfi- 
Job 1 > , cient 
critic 


st. Paul, 1 Cor. xIv. 11. a unmeaning and barbarous lan- 
* guage: conſequently it could not be admitted into the Holy Scriptures. 
i; 599 Anſwer. BagCages ae in that pn. a man "_ ſpeaks in 4 
foreign language. 

7 * 2. The Apoſtles addreſſed thoſe W who came to Jeruſalem on 
ſe that Wi ue Fear of Pentecoſt (ia NN % 

guage, Anſwer. Conſequently ep ſpoke to the Grecian x Jens not pure but 
0 20 Jewiſh Greek. — 5 2 
ore li- 3. The books of the Od 8 are NE” Rebrom, cherefors thoſe 
an the ¶ i the New. Teſtament are pure Greek, 28. 

ritten, e All the books of the O. T. are not written in pure Hebrew 
n With the later writings abound with Chaldaiſms, and the books of Mofes are 
4 not free from Egyptian words. | 

ration 4 God is the author of the dittinction of languages, and being a God 
dn order cannot be ſuppoſed to confound them. 

"Anfwer. The Deity has permitted the human faculties to take their 
tural courſe: man therefore is the aüthor of language, mane ſup- 
Mk a needleſs * of miracles. 


= 
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cient here to mention a work, in which are contained the 
writings of the chief authors, who have engaged in this 
diſpute. J. Rhenferd publiſhed at Leuwarden in 1702 
a treatiſe under the following title: Diſſertationum phi- 
lologico-theologicarum de ſtilo Novi Teſtamenti ſyn- 
ragma, quo continentur Jo. Olearii, Jo. Henr. Bœcleri, 
Seb. Pfochenu, Jo. Coccen, Batth. Bebelii, Moſis Solani, 
Mart. Petr. Cheitomzi, Jo. Henr. Hottingeri, Jo. Leuſ- 
deni, Jo. Vorſtn, Andr. Keſleri, et To. Jungi de hoc 
genere libelli. Of this collection there have been ſince 
publiſhed ſeparately, Olearius de ſtilo N. T. Bœclerus 
de lingua N. T. originali in 1721, with the remarks of 
the late Schwartz, and Leuſdenus de dialectis N. T. 
9 de ejus Hebraiſmis, in 1754, with notes by 
Fiſcher. To theſe may be added C. G. Georgii Libr 
tres vindiciarum N. T. ab Hebraiſmis, 1732, and his 
Hierocriticon N. T. five libri tres de ſtilo N. T. quibus 
dialectus N. T. Attica vindicatur, 1733. 

But of all the writers, who have attempted to vindicate 
the purity of the Greek Teſtament, no one has more dil- 
tinguiſhed himſelf for Grecian literature than Palairet, a 
French miniſter at Dornyk, who publiſhed at Leyden in 
1752, obſervationes philologico- criticæ in ſacros nov! 
fœderis libros. His object, as he himſelf expreſſes it in 
the preface, was to reſcue the clear and certain precepts 
of Chriſt from the thick darkneſs of Hebraiſms, Syriaſms, 
Chaldaiſms, Solcciſms, and Barbariſms, in which, ac- 

cording to various critics, they were enyeloped. But in- 
ſtead of anſwering his end, he has fallen into that error, 
which has been the uſual lot of thoſe, who have defended 
the queſtion. And many of the examples which he has 
taken from the claſſic authors, and applied to paſſages in 
the New Teſtament, in order — them from the 
r e Hebraiſms, ſtand themſelves in need of de- 
monſtration, ſince the common acceptation of the words 
in diſpute may often ſerve to explain the collated inftances 
both in the New Teſtament and the claſſic writers *. Vet 
he has made many excellent remarks from the Greek 
authors, for the more laudable and uſeful purpoſe of ex. 


% 
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laining the New Teſtament itſelf, and he deſerves there- 
dre in this reſpe& an honourable'rank among the beſt 


[702 ommentators. 
phi- e Ons 
ſyn⸗ 
cleri, | 
lani, e T. V. 
cu pn, Rabbiniſms, Hriaſns, Chaldaifms, Arabifns. 
ſince VERY man, who has read the Greek Teſtament, 
lerus knows that it contains a variety of Hebrew words, 
ks of ich as aum, N, but ſingle words * are trifles in 
J. T. ompariſon with ſentences. The whole arrangement of 
es by he periods is regulated according to the Hebrew verſes, 
Libn not thoſe in Hebrew poetry, but ſuch as are found in 
d his e hiſtorical books, and are always cloſed with Silluk 
juibus um Soph Paſuk) which are conſtructed in a manner 
? lirectly oppoſite to the roundneſs of Grecian langu age, 
dicate nd, for want of variety, have an endleſs repetition of 
re diſ- he ſame particles. In caſes where a native Greek, would 
uret, 2 Wave introduced, as the connexion required, perhaps ſe- 
den in eral particles, the writers of the New Teſtament are 
s noi bliged to ſupply their place with the ſingle conjunction 
s it m a, which they repeat as often as the Hebrew writers 
recepts heir Vau prefixum, that gives the ſtructure of their pe- 
riaſms, iods a tedious uniformity *. * For the ſame reaſon we 
ch, ac . pf”) find 
But in- 3 wh | 
7 Huic oratorum et eloquentiæ defeCtui tribuendum exiſtimem, quod 
t errol, deriodorum conformatione et artificio univerſa lingua Hebraica caret, 
fended quod ita peculiare Hebræis eſt, ut Hebraica quantumvis pure et elegan- 
he has r Græce reddita, barbarum tamen quid Grzcis auribus ſonent, niſi 
ages In otus orationis habitus mutetur. Faciamus periculum in verſione LXX 
om the firorum; pro Hebraiſmis, locutionibuſque Alexandrinis, verba optima 
of de- t exquiſitiſſima ſubſtituamus; vereor tamen ut vel tum ſatis Graca 
X words utura fit oratio, Unde qui Græcis probari legique cupiebat, ] oſepho 
Alia tenenda ratio, ac licet ex ſolis ſe hiſtoriam antiquam hauſiſſe ſacris 
1ſtances F : , 
5 Ya teria profiteretur, alio prorſus ſeribendi genere utendum fuit : nec forte 
me am 1gnari rerum Judaicarum fuiſfent exteri, qui Grace ea in verſione 
Greek \lexandrina habebant, niſi hec ipſa verſionis barbaries aures Græcas 


Rags eliam quam noſtras ledens a legendo deteruiſſet. Prolixiores 


enim 
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find es Js occurs ſo frequently, though many wia rer! 

pious ſimplicity have diſcovered in that expreſſion a 
: emphaſis uggeſted by the Holy Ghoſt. But if this wer 
its real deſtination, it is uſed in numberleſs example hc Bi 
where it ought to have been omitted, and omitted when 
it ought to have been uſed. The origin of this term, 
which is falſely confidered as emphatical, is obvious vii 
every man acquainted with the Oriental languages. Even 
language has ſuperfluous particles, which, though no 
devoid of force at their firſt introduction, yet by abu hat b. 
and an uſeleſs repetition have gradually loſt all meaning 
but are ſtill retained, as they ſometimes give a kind y the 
harmony to the period, and the ear once accuſtomed vMiſpeech 
the ſounds would ſenfibly perceive. their abſente. OS the 
this nature is the Hebrew word MN ?, which in imin Mhoſe, 


tion of the Septuagint is generally ee Behold) 
though every man acquainted with the Hebrew gran. hat is 
mar knows that it cannot be the imperative of NM! 


Vidit. It correſponds to the Arabic particle US Ib, 
which expreſſes the ſame meaning as if we exclaimet 
* there!” and at the ſame time pointed with the finger: | 
but Us is uſed ſeldom by the Arabs, whereas the NIN dra the 
the Hebrews is continually introduced, and is in reality 
a pleonaſm. This term can be more eaſily rendered ical co 
the German language than in the Greek, and 1237 ook of 
may be given with literal * accuracy without being offen hen a1 
| hve to modern ears; * as a too frequent repel df the ! 
wo 


. enim periodos, cum . concinniate et perſpicuitate ſonoras, earumque n-W0ook o 
ram et numeri et relique diſtributionis varietatem, que ſatietati 1Wranſ]ate 
tam legentium quam audientium occurrit, oratoribus debuifſe Grzuc. liter 
eiuſque imitatrix Roma videtur: cujus concinnitatis fi multum in Eu 
ropæas linguas transfuſum eſt, meminerimus has omnes olim Latin 
tanquam dicendi ſcribendique magiſtra uti. At Hebraica lingua brevd 
amat periodos, non magna varietate, utpote que in tanta particularu 
egeſtate vix teneri poſſit; numeri aut nullam omnino curam fuſcipigiices o 
aut in poeſi en quĩidem carmine eee perbrevem tamen ene: a: 
conciſum amat. as rejec 

Michaelis N in Lowth Praledt. de poeſi Hebr, p. | 

| See alſo Michaelis Arabic Grammar ?, p. 235. 
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oud be diſagreeable, and ſavour too much of the He- 
re idiom, it is as pardonable in a tranſlator to omit it, 
che pleonaſtic quidem of the Latins, and I have actu- 


y availed myſelf of this indulgence in my tranſlation of | 
he Bible. But the Seventy either conſidering it as an ö 
xpreſſion of Emphaſis, or unable to diſengage them- 

ves of a word; to which they were accuſtomed in the 

ebrew, have preſerved the uſe of it with too religious 


en celity, and having no word in Greek which properly 
no orreſponded had recourſe to the imperative id, a term, 
ue hat being once introduced formed by degrees a neceſ- 
no ary part of Jewiſh Greek, and was of courſe employed 
| diy the writers of the New Teftament, eſpecially where 


peeches are related that were originally Hebrew. Such 
s the influence of cuſtom, that even in modern times 


ut-hoſe, who are daily converſant with the Bible, inſenfibly 
14" opt its expreſſions, and ſpeak frequently in a language 


am. hat is never heard from a courtier, 040d 

W Admitting therefore that the ſingle words, and de- 

ached phraſes which have been uſually taken for He- 

raiſms, could by the application of examples from the 

reek authors be ſhewn to be truly claffic, yet no man 

gel Wan attempt to prove that the ſtructure of the periods, | 

nd the uſe of the particles, are any other than Hebrew. 

call But the New Teſtament has fewer Hebrew gramma> = 

ed 0Wical conſtructions than the Septuagint, except in che 

Mock of Revelation, where we often find a Nominative“ 

offen- when another caſe ſhould have been uſed, in imitation & 

010008 the Hebrew, which is without caſes. This fubje&@T , 

all treat more fully in the ſequel, when I examine thbe | | 

ook of Revelation in particular. The [Seventy have 

nnflated NN; with the Suffix of the following word with 

0 literal exactneſs, and they were ſo attached to that 

erm of expreſſion, that they have ſometimes uſed it in 

amples where NN is omitted ih the Hebrew, e. g. 

cularwl p 2&5 T0 Sofa cb Fees N Woxp as, Plal. X. 7. Ins 

fuſciptWances. of this fort are leſs frequent in the New Tefts 

amen ent; and St. Paul in quoting; this paſſage of the Pſalms | = 
us rejected che ſecond ſuperfluous pronoun, un r N | 

Ws . apa 


que mi. 
ati 100 
Gre 
1 in Eu. 
i Latin 
a bret 


dT. p- 


— 
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apa; xc Trxpics Yeper, Rom. iii. 14. The following ar 
examples of the uſe of it in the New Teſtament: Matth, 
111. 12. Luke iii. 17. Ov To rue & Ty XII avre (Wo 
Ta“) Matth. viii. 1. 5. 23. 28. 
In tranſlating a word, that admits of a two-fold ſenſe in 
our native language, it is not uſual to commit the mil. 
take of taking the foreign word, which correſponds to it 
in the ſame extent of meaning. Hence ariſe a great 
number of the Angliciſms, and Germaniſms obſervable 
in the Latin and French of the Engliſh and Germans; 
and for the very ſame' reaſon the Latin tranſlator of the 
Old Teſtament has uſed the Latin word teſtamentum in 
the fame latitude * as dien is uſed by the Greeks *, But 
a ſtill more ftriking example I once heard from the 
mouth of an Engliſhman who returned with me many 
years ago from England to Hamburg: he defired the 
landlord of the inn, to whom he ſpoke in German, to 
bring him a looking-glaſs, with which requeſt the land. 
lord literally complied : this gave rife to an explanation, 
on which it appeared that the gentleman meant a piece 
of furniture. that has no ſimilarity to a mirror, the mi- 
take having been occaſioned by applying to the German 
word for looking-glaſs a ſenſe, which is applicable only in 
Engliſh. Examples of a ſimilar nature are very fre 
quently to be found in the Septuagint and the New Tel- 
_ tament. In Hebrew MY has the following different ſenſes, Wh men 
that which is pure and genuine,” the truth,” © victory, WP Plair 
* eternity.” This is not the place for examining the reaſon, Wi ſgni 
or the connexion of the different-ſenſes, but thoſe who bein 
wiſh to have critical information may refer to the Arabi fuer 
word g pure, genuine, true; or conſult the remark of WF arro 
Schulrens on Prov. xxi. 28. The Seventy tranſlate it b in ot 
»nxor, victory; and hence the reaſon that vo; in the Nen "<xlo 
Teſtament, as well as in the Septuagint, ſignifies alo f Pear 
Truth, and Eternity *. The Greek tranſlator of St. Mat- de f 
thew has the following expreſſion, Ch. xii. 20. cus a * M 
Eaay £16 vixog Y Xgioiu, till he paſſed ſentence agrecabl 4 the 
to truth.“ The paſſage in Uaiah **, Ch. xlii. 3. is nw 8 in 


; See Ch, I. of this Iutroduction. 
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braiſm, had tranſlated «5 an eo xpiow*”. Bur 
©! the Greek tranſlator of St. Matthew, who perhaps read 
26 BB this paſſage of Iſaiah as it ſtands in Habbakuk i. 4. 
bod Ny ND, or thought in Hebrew at the time 
ein he wrote Greek bas uſed vixos in the ſenſe of truth, be- 
mil. cauſe ny) admits that ſenſe in Hebrew **. Even St. 
o Paul has uſed as harſh a Hebraiſm, 1 Cor. xv. 54. xar+- 
rreat 209 Javaro; eig nes; Which cannot be tranſlated © death 
able is ſwallowed up in victory, for thoſe are words without 
meaning: tig vines ſignifies here to eternity *5,” and the 


* paſſage. muſt be tranſlated death 1s ſwallowed up for 
m in ever. 20, to lie, whence is derived 390, a bed, ſig- 
zu nifies properly like the Arabic =. fundere, effundere, 
| the and therefore the Hebrews uſed y na to ſignify ef- 
mam fuſio ſeminis, or ſemen effuſum, and ſometimes ſimpl 
d the . This is tranſlated by the Seventy xoTy, becauſe 
n, oF the Hebrew word, according to its derivation, might 
land- fignify a bed, for inſtance Levit. xv. 16, 17, 18. 32. (e 
ation, | Kad e aure xomn IHN ToS) XVINL 20. 23. XIX. 20. xxii. 
piece f 4- Numb. v. 13. in all which paſſages no other meaning 
e mil- is intended to be conveyed than that of emiſſion of ſeed. 
erman WI Hence the word xowrn has acquired the fignification of 
nh in if feed, in which ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul, Rom. ix. 10. 


y fe. if nog 04770 Nc. The verb amopwopar, which occurs 
w Tel ſo frequently in the Septuagint and in the New Teſta- 
ſenſes, ment in caſes, where no wt ok is intended, may be ex- 
tory, I plained on the ſame principles. The Hebrew word dy 
reaſon, i ſignifies to addreſs, as well as to anſwer, for no rational 
fe who being ſpeaking in his own language would ſay he an- 
Arabi ſwered if no one had before ſpoken, and is a kind of 
nark df ntroductory verb to the following word ſpake,” which 
te it h) in other languages than the Hebrew is ſuperfluous. The 
reaſon of this may be explained frorn the firſt and proper 
meaning of dy, which ſignifies to look at, and py the 
eye ſeems to be derived from it in the ſame manner as 
Moſes* derives jp from d. It being natural to look 
Aide perſon with whom, we ſpeak, as well in anſwering - 
in addrefling, the words "DN" n, which properly 
benify © he looked at him and Make, may be - | q 


r Gen. ir. . 
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© he addreſſed him and ſpake, with the ſame propriety as Vas 
the anſwered him and ſpake:” The Geck agu Orig 
having no ſuch general expreſſion, the Seventy ſubſtituted Ml tor 
emoxplvopas, Which gradually acquired the extenſive mean - pha 
ing of I, and was applied to perſons who did not an- it b 
ſwer, but began the diſcourſe. Even a perfectly falſe nifi 
tranflation may give riſe to a new expreſſion. P ſignifies Wi Gre: 
thus and alſo *© rightly,” therefore N is an affir- whic 
mation. But as the Hebrew had ceaſed to be a living plen 
language at the time the Greek verſion was made, the 0 
Seventy have neglected the more remote ſenſe, and ad: Mi vity, 
mitted the uſual one even into the tranſlation , render: {Wprop: 
ing theſe words, Exod. x. 29. by npmearr **, In Jewiſh poke 
Greek therefore cpnxas, Or ov eas, Or ov Agyers Acquired Old 
the ſenſe of an affirmation , which is uſed Matth. xxvi. diſuſe 
25. XXVii. 64. Mark xiv. 59. John xix : 37: where Chriſt che N 
perhaps anſwered N p. Iwill mention another ex- 
ample, which I give not as deciſive, but merely as an at- 
tempt to explain the difficult paſſages, Matth. v. 1). 
Rom. xv. 19. Luke vii. 1. in which the meaning of wax 
| pow ſeems to be to teach.” We find, 1 Macc: iv. 19. econ 
ri Mn νο%' Iade rabra, which in this place evidently iterat 
ſignifies, while Judah was ſpeaking theſe things.“  Joſe- Nient | 
phus has taken the words of the Hebrew text in this bers! 
ſenſe which he has given by eri de avre M oucrs Taru. Intient 
Antiquit. xii. 7. 4. and the Syriac tranflators, who as well WFPreti 
as Joſephus- tranſlated from the original Hebrew has I hich 
rendered the paſſage _uzor U how hei while Jud Cice 


Thou haſt righely ſpeke n. rem 
That is, though they confidered the Hebrew expreſſion as an affir. Wi © VI 
mation, they took Y) in the firſt and uſual ſenſe, © da. 
i the' Catechiſm'of, the Druſes the fame expreſſion is uſed for an Bt ©" | 
| affirmation = A ge, LIB 5) © thou haſt faid it, and tel 
tified againſt thyſelf .“ See Eichhorn's Repertorium, Vol. XII. p. 180. | 
But the phraſe is perhaps not originally Arahic, being borrowed from : The x 
* the Arabic verſion of the Goſpels, which are acknowledged as divine by 
the Druſes **, though. they have per verted their meaning | 
* Fi The reading Narro if u vorrectio . from the Vulgate. See this WW Heb 

' paſſage in my Expoſition of the firſt Book of the Maccabees . 

R Po . 41A 
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Jas peaking this, Ig is probable that bby) ſtood in the 
. WY original, as well as in the Syriac verſion, that the tranſla- 
j tor miſtook it for & , and ſuppoſed it to ſignify em- 
- WT phatically plena voce dicere : for this reaſon he rendered 
„i by anew, which by theſe means acquired a new ſig- 
e nification that was afterwards not unuſual in the Jewiſh 
Greek. But another explanation may be given, for 
r. WI which I refer my readers to the article NY in my Sup- 
w Wl piementa ad Lexica Hebraica. ee ee 
he On the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
d. iy, the antient and genuine Hebrew, or to ſpeak more 
er- properly the South Canaanitic diale& which had been 
i Wl ipoken by the Ifraclites, and in which the books of the 


red old Teſtament are written, was gradually“ fallen into 
wi. diſuſe; and during ſome ages before the time, in which 
riſt the New Teſtament was written, the dialect of the Jews 


in Paleſtine, as well as in the Eaſtern part of Aſia, was 


ex. 
at- che Aramæan, of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully in the 
1). auel. But the language of the learned, and that uſed 
man: In the ſervice of the ſynagogue was Hebrew, which was 
ih Necome a dead language appropriated to the purpoſes of 
ntly erature, and bore nearly the ſame analogy to the an- 
Toſe- {cnt Hebrew as the ſchool Latin of divines and philoſo- 
this bers in the middle and modern ages to the Latin of the 
zur. Intent Romans. New words, new. ſentences, and new 
well E preſſions were introduced, eſpęcially terms of ſcience, 
v has hich Moſes or- Iſaiah would have as little underſtood, 
Jud Cicero or Cæſar a Syſtem of Philoſophy or Theology 
© was Wompoled in the language of the ſchools. This new He- 
Nee language is called Talmudical or Rabbinical from 
in affr. e writings, in which it is uſed. It is true that all theſe 
iungs are of a much later date than the New Teſta- 
WE a em, but it appears from the coincidence of expreſſions 


, even in the time of Chriſt, this was the learned lan- 
* The name Hebrew is given by Philo and the writers of the New 
tament to what we eall Chaldee, for Hebrew ſignifies; properly the 
FSUage ſpoken beyond the Euphrates, INT Y. What we 
[Hebrew is called in the Old Teſtament itſelf Jewiſh, or Canaanitic. 


_ ” ” 
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guage of the Rabbins. In the New Teftament we find 
a conſiderable mixture of this Rabbinical language, el. 
Fe in paſſages, where matters of learning are the Th 
ſubjects of diſcourſe : and, though the aſſiſtance which Wil A 
it affords in explaining the Hebrew of the Old Tefſtz- 


ment is very uncertain, as we cannot argue from the mo- 5 
dern uſe of a dead language to its antient uſe among the ral 
or 


claſfic writers, it is yet abſolutely neceflary for explaining 
the New Teſtament. The Sermon on the Mount, the 8 
converſation of Chriſt with Nicodemus, and the epiſtle to allo 

the Romans are very imperfectly underſtood by thok, tribe 
Pho are unacquainted with the Rabbinical language, and 
Rabbinical doctrines. The Sermon on the Mount, and Ward 
the epiſtle to the Romans contain a refutation of Rabbi. 
hical errors, and in the converſation with Nicodemus if made 
where Chriſt ſpeaks of regeneration, he ſays expreſſſy that 


he is treating a ſubject, that muſt be well known to Ke 
Rabbi. In the third chapter of St. John therefore ie * 
may reaſonably ne expreſſions, which may not impto 5 
perly be termed Rabbiniſms, where a man acquaintel Wa 
only with Greek may gueſs at their meaning, wheres *: on 
he who underſtands the Talmud and the works of teh, +; n 
Rabbins, will immediately and fully comprehend them, "Its 
Much has been diſputed on the meaning of var . 0 
Rom. ii. 2. in which paſſage, without a knowledge oi. den 
dhe Rabbinical language and maxims, St. Paul may u. ed 
deed be underſtood to have meant that the judgement q - 
God is agreeable to the truth, and that conformity to ti * 1:4 
truth conveys the ſame fenſe 2s impartiality. But ud, = 
Talmudical expreffion FIR YI. © the tribunal of truth . Py 
Is & Kifid of ſchool- term appropriated to the impartialn} 
of the Fudgernenits of God, and the beginning of . 
4bove-mientioned chapter may be compared wich The 
following paffage of the Talmud. Rabbi Abija ſays, E 
the name of Rabbi Aſa, ſon of Rabbi Chanina, wh Ch. 


_ the Holy One and high; prized enters into judges 
with the ten tribes, they will not be able to open th 
r eee 

i See Raphel, Palairet, and Carpzov on this paſſage, who explail Jounrs of 
in a different manner. | f 
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mouths *; for behold I have made i it known. among the 
tribes that the tribunal of God is a tribunal of truth®. 
Thou wilt find that the ten tribes were led into miſery, 
and that Juda and Benjamin were not led with them. 
Then anſwered the ten tribes, he permitted not Juda and 
Benjamin to be led captive, becauſe they were thoſe who 
ſerved in his temple, here was reſpect to perſons . God 
forbid, with God is no reſpect to perſons ; their meaſure 
was not yet full, but when their fins were as great, they 
alſo were led into captivity. Then wondered the ten 
tribes, and were unable to anſwer*. Behold God, behold 
the ſtrong one, who has no reſpect to perſons even to- 
wards the children of his houſhold, and lo that is con- 
firmed, which was ſpoken by the prophet Hoſea, I have 
made _ among the tribes of Iſrael the judgement of 
trut 20 93 

The following Rabbiniſin f is a proverb, which they per- 
haps borrowed from the Arabs. Rabbins as well as 
Arabs were accuſtomed, in deſcribing an impoſſibility or 
a high degree of improbability, to ſay, it will not happen 
before a camel or an elephant has crept through the eye 
of a needle. I quote no inſtances in ſupport of this pro- 
verb, as they may be (een in Wetſtein é, and Buxtorf's 
Lexicon,p. 2002. The proverb is likewiſe uſed by the Eaſt 
Indians b, but whether it is originally Indian, or only bor- 
wed from the Araki, I leave to others to derermine. 


But 


d be was roh ro Rb, li. x9. This is pied in 15 T al- 
wud, wits ag mM & 


4 Rom, i ii. 11. 


Tv mrs of th Taal ar SPA e he choked b | 
st. E «, Rom. ii. 1. 
Ch. v. 9. 


% * Among the various readings to Matth. xix. TY 15. paltage in ths 
daran, to which he alludes, is in Hinkelmann's s Edition, Sura vil. 386. 


An elephant goes through a little door,” of An eleplunt my 


Ugh the eye of a needle. See the ʒoth Continuation of the As- 
vate of the Eaft India Miſſionaries , p. 252 


4 


Wo 


. Viz. 1. The Pythagorean tranſmigration of a foul. into 


the language of the Rabbins, to the + Joby roma 


this expreſſion, and opinions have been formed on 6 
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But where this proverb is introduced in the New Teſta 


ment, ſeveral Greek tranſcribers, through ignorance of ſu 


the Rabbinical language, have imagined that «pn, as Wil coul 
it ſtands in the original, was a miſtake, and have altered tedie 
it to x«ji\05, a cable. More may be found on this pa- "21 
ſage in Wetſtein. . 15 
But there are inſtances where the underſtanding the knoy 
Rabbiniſms is of ſtill greater importance. Regeneration of th 
manyweoic,; admits in the Greek of ſeveral ſignifications, 


new body, which, in the proper ſenſe of the word, is a 


new birth. 2. The reſurrection of the dead. 3. A re- iſ 


volution, ſuch as took place at the deluge, when a new Aer. 
race of men arole. 4. The reſtoration of a ruined ftate. 
The word is uſed in one of theſe ſenſes, Matth. xix. 28. 
but not one of them is applicable to Tit. iii. 5. or the 
converſation of Chriſt with Nicodemus in the third chap- 
ter of St. John, who has uſed, inftead of the ſubſtantive, e ma 
the verb yewnInmas awe, In both theſe paſſages the ne 
regeneration is aſcribed to water, which circumſtance 


alone might have led a commentator; acquainted,with dt Chr 


* 


eſpecially as Chriſt himſelf implies, by his anſwer to Ni. 
codemus, Ch. iii. 10. that he is ſpeaking of a regeneration, abbir 
that night be expected to be underſtood by a Rabbi. 
Various have been the conjectures on the meaning of Even 


important a ſubject and ſo unuſual an expreſſion, without 
knowledge of the language of the Rabbins, or a due e. vi 


_ gard to the connexion. It has been imagined that 81797 


Chriſt intended to expreſs a total alteration of religious 


ſentiments and moral feeling, that was to be effected H: as 


the influence of the Holy Ghoſt and of Baptiſm. But 
how could Nicodemus ſuppoſe that this was the means 
ing? by what motive could Chriſt have been induced to 
have uſed a term not only figurative, but even taken it 
a new ſenſe to. expreſs what he might have clearly ex: 
lained in a literal and fimple manner ? and with what 
ſutice could he cenſure Nicodemus for his ignorance 0b 


5 * g 
4 


w 
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a ſubject, of which, according to this explanation, he 
could never have heard **, It would occaſion a long and 
tedious inquiry *? to enter into a minute detail of the 
various explanations of this paſſage, and it will be ſuffi- 
cient to mention that which naturally follows from a 
knowledge of the Rabbinical doctrines. In the language 
of the Rabbins, to be born again, ſignifies © to be ac- 
cepted by God as a fon of Abraham, and by following 
the example of his faith to become worthy of that title. 
In this ſenſe the connexion 1s clear, the language is ſuch 
as might be expected towards a maſter in Iſrael, and the 
ater, to which Chriſt alludes, 1s that uſed- in the bap- 
im of a proſelyte, to which the Rabbins aſcribed a ſpi- 
fitual regeneration. For a more particular account of 
his paflage, ſee my Dogmatic Theology , fe&. 185. 


tue, e may add the following. To aſk the Father in the 
me of Chriſt (e oper: Xeis) John xvi. 23. can hardly 
ond pnify to petition the Deity through faith in the merits 


Rabbinical ſenſe, to aſk in the cauſe of Chriſt, or to pray 
or the extenſion of his ſpiritual kingdom. See Buxtorf's 


oY ee Lexicon, p. 2431. under the articles =w5 
_— Even the mode of quoting the books of the Old Teſ- 
8 rent is ſometimes ſo Rabbinical, that a critic acquaint- 
zou only with Greek, cannot poſſibly underſtand it. How - 


any uſeleſs diſputes have been waſted on Mark ii. 26, 


I us ue) Fev £35 Tov ole Tv Ore ems Able Nag ru age, in 
© er to explain a fact which happened not, as this paſ- 


ge was ſuppoſed to imply, during the prieſthood: of 


e whole obſcurity and contradiction vaniſhes, as ſoon 
we know the manner in which the Rabbins quoted 


the ſection itſelf, in the ſame manner as Muhamme- 
bs diſtinguiſh the Suras of their Koran, ſaying, in Eli, 
wlomon, when they intend to ſignify the ſections 

| F294: | where 


nd the remark on 1 Tit. iii. 3. To the above inſtance 


di Chriſt, and in fact it expreſſes only, according to the 


biathar, but during that of his father Abimelech. But 


e books of the Old Teſtament. They ſelect ſome 
cipal word out of each ſection, and apply that name 


r DR. = 


Cannot eaſily be explained without it, As a proof of tl 
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where thoſe names are mentioned. For inſtance, Rathi pal 
in his remarks on Hoſea ix. 9. ſays, * ſome are of opinion Wl Arz 
that this is Gibeon of Benjamin in the Concubine, nj Wl Fat 
n= PHNA W2A3, that is, mentioned in the chapter of A 
the Concubine, or Judges xix 3*. The ſame Rabbi obſerves Wh; 


on Pſatm ii. 79. n Nr οN d D e N 195 ref 
RW WIR © as is faid in Abner, the Lord ſpake, It w 


through David I will deliver Iſrael.” Abeneſra on Ho- 
ſea iv. 8. ſays Gy TDD Weg as is ſaid near Eli.“ In New 
this manner quotations are ſometimes made in the Ney The 
Teſtament. Mark x11. 26. we aveyvwre & Th ia Marta 
ber! rung Bars; Rom. X1. 2. # we o0idare er Haig Ti Ace 1 
on; and the above-mentioned paſſage in St. Mark, 
which has been thought to, contain a contradiction, may 
be explained in the chapter of Abiathar,” or in that par 
of the books of Samuel, where the hiſtory, of Abiathar i 
related. Let admitting this explanation to be errone- 
ous, the Rabbiniſm in the two other examples is not to 
Before I quit the ſubject of Rabbiniſms, let it be per: 
mitted to make the following remark. The Rabbi 
betray frequently in their proverbial and figurative er. 
Preſſions, a low, and ſometimes indecent taſte, where: 
the fimilar and correſpondent expreſſions of Chriſt main 
tain every where an air of dignity, even where they 2 
proach ſo near to the language of the Rabbins, that the 


aſſertion, we need only compare the two following p- 
. ſages,” the firſt from R. Tarphon', the ſecond from 8 
Matthew. Qui manum ad membrum (virile ſcil.) ad 
hibet, abſcindatur manus ejus ad umbilicum ejus. Dix 
quidam, Quid fi ſpina infixa fit ventri ejus, annon tolk 
eam ? Reſpondetur, Non. Inſtat alter. At venter ip 
finditur; Refpondetur, Satius eſt ut findatur vent 


2 
o conf 
[ will a4 


ejus quam ut deſcendat in puteum corruptionis. Nid; t wi 
| fol. 13. 2. Ei de o oN, os 0 def 195 ccd os aft WI. 
uro, x N aro ou, G ufD eee Yap Cor wa % © Wl. > 


pews cu, xa fin X00 re cu os Bun eig Nena, Mat 
V. 29. : N | 


i See Buxtorf's Lex, Talm, p. 122, 113, 
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| The language ſpoken in common life by the Jews of 
Paleſtine was that, which may very properly be called the 
Aramean, thoſe of Jeruſalem and Judza peaking. the 


Eaſt-Aramæan or Chaldee, and thoſe of Galilee the eſt- 
Aramzan or Syriac, two diale&s that differed rather in 
ronunciation than 1n words, in proof of which affertion 
F refer my readers to my treatiſe on the Syriac language. 
It was therefore natural that numerous Chaldaiſms and 
Syriaſms ſhould be intermixed with the Greek of the 
New Teſtament ; and even ſuch, as are not to be found 
in the Septuagint. Were the New Teſtament free from 
theſe idioms, we might naturally conclude that it was 
not written either by men of Galilee or Judza, and there- 
fore ſpurious : for, as certainly as the ſpeech of Peter be- 
trayed him to be a Galilzan, when Chrift ſtood before ] 
the Jewiſh tribunal, ſo certainly muſt the written lan- ' 
guage of a man born, educated, and grown old in Ga- = 
like, diſcover marks of his native idiom, unleſs we aſ- ; 
ſume the abſurd hypotheſis, that God hath interpoſed a 
miracle, which would have deprived the New Teſtament g 
of one of its ſtrongeſt proofs of authenticity. Single 
Chaldee words, ſuch as gaxz, Matth. v. 22. pajppwn, 
Matth. vi. 24. papa aba, 1 Cor. xvi. 22: can hardly be =_ 
called Chaldaiſms, as even the pureſt claflic author? ? 
might introduce a foreign word if occaſion required.; we 
may only obſerve that they are vritten according to the | 
dalect of Jeruſalem, not according to the Weſt-Ara- . = 
Mzan. Syriac phraſes and turns of expreſſion are of =_ 
much greater conſequence ; three remarkable inſtances, 
Taredet Javare, Edodn jor ohoAoþ Th caps, wlyihos Ealav we | = 
pt Oln, and Exavdaniceda:, which I beg my readers * | 
b confult 3® : and not to quote from my own writings, | 
Lwill add other examples, though they are of leſs im- 
portance than the three above-mentioned. | |: 
Verbs of confeſſing and denying are conſtrued in Sy- 
ac” with the prefix 2, e. g. Acts xxiii. 8, Cie [as 


rte ſame conſtruction is uſed in Arabjc ; but as the writers of the 


I 


rn Teſtament ſpake the Aramzan, and not the Arabic language, 
ltr it rather to the claſs of Syriaſms, : 


14 
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Ss. 1 Joh. l. 9. SRZ4O S \. J. In the ſame 


manner we find in 52 New T ment Matth. X. 33 
055 oονν £V EH, and a fimilar conſtruction 1 in many 
other paſſages. 

In. power, fignifies in Chaldee likewiſe a © min. 
cle“, in which twofold ſenſe 9wapis is uſed 1 in the Greek 
Teſtament. | 
| IU © to cover, oroverſhadow,” fi ignifies 1 N in Sy. 
riac to mhabir, e. g. Joh. i. 14. Se and dwelt 


among us.“ The Chaldee word 90 has f the ſame ſenſe 
in Pael, and is applied in particular to the Holy Spirit“, 
uhence we may explain Luke i. 36. Kal dog 1 
emicwi get co. If this explanation appears unfatisfactory, 
and it is thought neceſſary to retain the idea of a nuptil 
bed, the expreſſion is ſtill far from being genuine Greek, 
and it is an actual Syriaſm, for a nuptial bed ſignifies! in 
Syriac bre, Plalm xix. 6. 

The Syrian, as as well as Chaldæan Jew, called a week, 
a ſabbath, RKNQV becauſe it contained a ſabbath, and 
reckoned che days of the week in the following manner: 
I. Sunday, D f= the one, or the firſt of the ſabbath 
or week. It muſt be remembered that in the Oriental 
languages the cardinal numbers are likewiſe uſed as or- 
dinals, which is often imitated by the Seventy. . Exod. 

xl. 2. en nj(£09 lig ru £1905 10 gur. 
2. Monday, 1 Die, two, or the ſecond in the 


ſecon 
the 9 
Aſſen 
Saturc 
noon} 
the Wi 
lan 
day of 
In as | 
tranſl: 
how t] 
expreſ 
appeal 
this ſe 
the H 


driver 


week, | 
| 3. Tueſday, Lada ANZ, the third in the week. 
To Wedneſday, {neo bo, I, the fourth in the week. 
8. Thurſday, L les, che fifth in the week. 
6. Friday, o, the preceding evening or the even: 
Ing | Kore the ſabbath. | 
J. Saturday, Los the Sabbath. | 
It is therefore by no means extraordinary that pus cab" 
Ferre, Matth. Xxvili. 1, Mark xvi. 2. Luke xxiv- 1 
John xx: 19. Acts xx. 5. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. ſhould be ul 
for Sunday, or that Friday ſhould be expreſſed in ewlh 
; Greek by don won a word which erde 8 pt bee 
| opted 


| ee 
Auguſtu 


bavy, 7 


dee all 
* See | 
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me adopted even by Auguſtus in the Roman law. The 
following Syriaſm is ſtill more ſtriking, Matth. xxviii. 1. 


1 al: aber Ty emiÞuTRECy tis He ca, which I ſhould 
have conſidered as a miſtake of the Greek tranſlator, if 
irs. che fame expreſſion had not been uſed by St. Luke, ch. 


ook iii. 54. v njcea mv Wapaoueun, x G Eh ere PME. 
Much uſeleſs time has been ſpent in explaining theſe 
Sy: paſſages : ſome have ſuppoſed that alluſion was made to 


wen ! the candles, which the Jews lighted the evening preced- 
* ing the ſabbath, an alluſion which is not applicable to 
St. Matthew; others have imagined that the break of 
u » ay was intended to be expreſſed, an explanation which 
d on the other hand cannot be applied to St. Luke. The 
15 whole paſſage is a very uſual Syriaſm, and conſidered as 


ſuch is attended with no difficulty. In Syriac z is 
applied to the night preceding any particular day, e. g. 
bo; beoʒ za; z [azo C at, in the night of the 


reck, ſecond day of the week, that lighted in the morning of 
and I the great faſt “.“ Another example may be taken from 
aner: Afſeman's Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tom. I. p. 212. On 
bath Saturday at the eleventh hour, (i. e. at five in the aſter- 
<ntal non), 12 2. z0 , i. e. literally, © when the firſt day of 
s or- che week ſhone in. Ang Tom. III. P. II. p. 111. kSS> 
"x00, 1202 e: in the night that lighted in the third 


day of the week.” The Syriac words are here tranflated 
in as bald a manner“ as St. Matthew's Goſpel has been 
tranſlated into Greek, and it may be naturally aſked, 
how the Syriac language could admit ſo extraordinary an 
erpreſſion? Now zou ſignifies properly to open, as 
appears from the Arabic Chreſtomathy *, p. 95. and 
tlis ſenſe may be applied in ſeveral inſtances to explain 
ne Hebrew Bible: hence the Syrians and Chaldæans 
derived the figurative ſenſe, becauſe the rays of light 


1 Cab" „ OT . | break 
XIv. 1. | l See Joſephi Antiq. XVI. ” 2. where he has recorded an edict of 
[> uſed Aguſtus relating to the Jews, in which is the following clauſe: e ba- 
Jewiſh bavy, y T1 ©go TAUTYS WAGXOXEVY WTO WRns - 8 OE. 
e my "e alſo.my Hiſtory of the Reſurreftion e, p. 8—13, | 


dopted dee 5.94 of the Syriac Chreſtomathy . 
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break through openings ©; The two Syriac paſlages 
ſhould be therefore tranſlated in the night of Tueſday 
which opens the great faſt day,” i. e. on which the great 
faſt begins, the day being reckoned from ſun-ſet among 
the Eaſtern nations** : and * Saturday afternoon at five 
o'clock “, when Sunday was opened,” i. e. began. In the 
two paſſages from the New Teſtament above-mentioned, 
the tranſlator of St. Matthew's Goſpel, and St. Luke, 
have uſed therefore a Syriaſm of the ſame nature, as] 
have before obſerved in this ſection, applying to the 
Greek word the ſame extent of meaning as 30 admits 
in Syriac®*. The expreſſion has been received into the 
church Latin of the Paleſtine Chriſtians, and Adler * ha 
quoted an inſcription made at Cæſarea in the year 581, 
in which are the following words: © medium noctis die 
dominica inluceſcente**. Zig (I) Matth. xiii. 25, 
is a word peculiar to the Syriac, and totally unknown to 
the Greek writers: it is uſed by both the Syriac tranf- 
lators, but it is not to be found in any other Oriental 
language, for the Arabic (h and the Rabbinic PM ar 
words diſtinct from the Syriac, though their meaning is 
the ſame 3. There remains another ſpecies of Chalds 
iſms to be mentioned, which have been hitherto un- 
noticed: many Greek words have been adopted in the 
Chaldee, and have there received either a more exten- 
five or different ſignification, which words have been uſed 
by the writers of the New Teſtament in the Chaldes 
ſenſe. Age is a pure Greek word, and fignifies Din- 
ner **;-1t has been adopted by the Chaldæans, written 
dd de and uſed for a meal in general, and often for Sup 
per in particular *. In this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Mat. 
thew, chap, xxu. 4. where not only the great prepais- 
tions, as well as manners of the country and the times, 
lead naturally to the ſuppoſition of an evening meal, bu 
likewiſe the circumſtance that the perſon who was ex: 
pPelled from the chamber for coming without a marriage 
1 | E e 
' m Enuntiatio Matthæi ex lingua Syriaca illuſtrata, p. 16. 
n From % 797 parvus. Hoes * „ : 
see Buxtorf's Lex. Ch, Talm. Rabbin. p. 227, 
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5 " Wl carment was led into darkneſs, which clearly implies 
0 that it happened in the evening, and that the eating 


room was lighted. aer ſignifies in claſſic Greek 
on? che border or train of a garment ; the Chaldæans who 


un have adopted this word write it PD, and apply 
tue it to expreſs the taſſels which hung at the four corners of 
* the mantle, which the Jews wore over their uſual dreſs **, 


and in this ſenſe it is uſed Matth. xxiii. 5. Magyagmns 
has been received both into the Chaldee and the Syriac, 
NH Yb, | 39 *7, but among the eaſtern nations the 


mis I word Pearl is uſed likewiſe for Precious Stones in general, - 
4 e. g. yg> %. In this ſenſe we muſt take pagyapras, 

8 Matth, vii. 6. xiii. 46. And Rev. xxi. 21. it ſeems in- 
5 0 capable of any other meaning, ſince gates of pearl, which 
5 * Bf every acid could diſſolve, would hardly enter into the 
. 5 imagination. | | : 
- a. Several expreſſions of the New Teſtament receive great 
__ light from the Arabic. I will not immediately call fach . 
10 0 paſſages Arabiſms, though many of the ſermons of Chriſt 
. - WH vere held on the eaſtern or Arabian' fide of the Jordan, 
ung b where John the Baptiſt chiefly reſided, and many other 
agld- opportunities might have introduced Arabic expreſſions 
15 ” into the language of Paleſtine. The Oriental languages 


have a ſtriking affinity with each other; but as we know 


Chaldee, or Syriac, it is not ſurpriſing that many paſſages 
haldee Wi of the New Teſtament can Se ee Gori ha Io: 
„ 2 0 . 

It is a common proverb among the Arabs, He bears 
the burden of another, when guilt is imputed to an in- 
nocent perſon, inſtead of the culprit. See Rev. ii. 24. 


Rom. xv. 1 9. S Se * to pray for, ſignifies likewiſe 
to bleſs o; in which ſenſe Teoozuxopa; is uſed, Matth. 
Ik. 13. Koravwfis, Rom. xi. 8. fignifies not remorſe, 
but lumber; in the text quoted from Ifaiah xxix, 10. 
ve find TV). which the Seventy have expreſſed by a 
word fignifying campunGtio®, in alluſion to the Arabic 


infinitely more of the Arabic, than of either Hebrew, 


Gal. vi. 2, 5. with my remarks on thoſe paſſages, and 
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phraſe, © Sleep ſews the eyes together.” Supplementa ad 


SECT 


to EV 


Lex. Hebr. p. 449. Idle words JW ſignify lies“, and 33 
Gra in Chaldee has the ſame meaning; hence we may ex- ¶ be c 
plain the meaning of Chriſt, Matth. xu. 36. that the falſe. ¶ vente 
hoods, which the Jews have uttered againſt: him, ſhould mate 
be laid to their charge at the day of judgement. A path N tweer 
ſignifies frequently in Arabic Religion; and / to come impr 

to a man with ſomething,” ſignifies © to bring ſomething I hare 
for him.” The paſſage therefore, Matth. xxi. 32.,thould Wſcultix 

be tranſlated, © John brought you the true religion, but WM derab 
ye believed him not.“ The common. tranſlation is WW alex: 
harſh and difficult; for though we may eaſily conceive {Whiche 
what is meant by walking in the path of e meaſi 
yet to come to any one in the way of righteouſneſs, has prefſic 
ſuch a want of accuracy as to be almoſt.unintelligible ©. Ned in 


The principal Jews with whom Chriſt diſcourſed, 
(John v. 25.) {aying, © Ye were willing for a ſeaſon to re- 
joice in his light, had probably never had the ſmalleſ 
ſatisfaction from the preaching of John. Now in Arabic 
to rejoice at a prophet' ſignifies to make merry at the 
expence of the prophet, or turn him into ridicule (Koran, 
chap. xl. 83.) ; Chriſt therefore meant to ſay, ye were 
willing for a ſeaſon to turn his light into ridicule ©. It 


muſt at the ſame time be obſerved-that the Arabs uſed 


this expreſſion likewiſe in a good ſenſe. Sura Xxiii. 55. 


5 1 wayſoutu*®7 is applied to ſpeeches and exhortations 
: in general; in this ſenſe wayſeute is uſed Acts xiv. 15. 


| 
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 Two-fold error into which critics have fallen in reſpect tu the 
W TH regard to theſe foreign expreſſions, which | 
VV will include under the general name of Hebra- 

ums, the learned have carried their aſſertions too far on 
both ſides of the queſtion. Some have aſcribed this title 
l 3 OY 


4 
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to every phraſe that was admiſſible among the Hebrew 
writers, even though it were uſed by the pureſt of the 
claſſic authors, forgetting that the ſame expreſſions may 
be common to a variety of languages, fince man the in- 
ventor of language retains the fame nature in all ch- 
mates, and all ages. A ſimilarity has been obſerved be- 
tween a number of Greek and Oriental phraſes“, nor is it 
improbable that a portion of the Oriental genius ſhould 
have been tranſmitted to the Greeks, who received their 
cultivation from the Phœnicians, and carried on a conſi- 
derable commerce with that nation. From the time of 
Alexander Greece borrowed from the Eaſt in a ſtill 
higher degree, to which the Jewiſh Greeks in a great 
meaſure contributed, and by theſe means numerous ex- 
preſſions, that were originally Hebrew, became naturaliz- 
ed in the Greek language. A want of ſufficient knowledge 
of the Greek has often excited a ſuſpicion of Hebraiſms, 


charged with Germaniſms, for want of knowing that 
thoſe very terms of language were likewiſe uſed. by the 
antient Romans. e e 
The moſt eminent among the learned have fallen into 
miſtakes on this topic. Grotius has produced many in- 
ances of Hebraiſms, which on a more accurate exami- 
nation have been found to be purely Greek: but this is 
n error to which the deepeſt critics are expoſed.” In 
reading Rom. ix. 29. EI pn Kuvgios Ta She e 
Pai crepe, it 18 natural to ſuppoſe that 'onzgpes. is 4 He- 
braiſm; and yet it certainly is not. No inſtance can he 
even in the Hebrew language where ſeed is uſed in the 
lene of remnant: even in the quoted paſſage of. Iſaiah, 
ch. 1, 9. we find no word expreſſive of ſeed, but PW 
mach ſignifies © a refugee, a term which the Seventy in 
ö text, as well as Deut. iii. 3. have tranſlated by ancgua?. 
he reaſon of this tranſlation, which is purely Greek, 
ay be ſeen in the Supplementa ad Lex. Heb. andi the. 

* Erneſti de veſtigiis linguz Hebraica in lingua Greca: Lipfiz 1783. 
E 8 conjectures even that the Greek language is derived from 

e Hebrew. | OS (Ni K 701-051 #5! | 
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application is extremely eaſy, as it is natural, when thi 
inhabitants of a town or country have been moſtly de. 
ſtroyed, to conſider the remnant as the ſeed that muſt 
propagate, and reſtore the human race. Examples: haye 
been collected by Wetſtein from Plato and Joſephus“ 
It is extraordinary that thoſe very perſons, who are leaſt 
acquainted with the Hebrew, are the moſt inclined to 
diſcoyer Hebraiſms, and it has been as faſhionable as it 
is convenient to aſcribe the difficulty of every obſcure 
paſſage in the New Teſtament to an Oriental idiom. 
On the other hand, the advocates for the perfect purity 
of the Greek Teſtament are equally miſtaken, and their 
miſtake has been occaſioned by various cauſes. In fup- 
port of opinions they quote paſſages from the later Greeks, 
who by the conſtant uſe of the Greek Teſtament, and 
the works of the Chriſtian writers, had inſenſibly adopted 
its modes of expreſſion. And in caſes, where they attempt 
to ſhew the purity of a word by pointing out an inſtanq 
where it is uſed by a claſſic, they forget to examine whe: 
ther the ſenſe is unaltered, or whether its application does 
not ſavour of a foreign idiom. At other times they pro- 
duce à ſingle inſtance from a claſſic, which they have 
diſcovered with the utmoſt difficulty, in order to qualfy 
an expreſſion that is in conſtant uſe among the write | 
of the New Teſtament. But 'this is no argument-againlt {Miffere: 
an Hebraiſm, for the peculiarity of a language frequently {Wile of 
- eonfiſts in the repeated uſe of particular phraſes. Laſth e Af 
they forget the ſtructure of the periods, and that the con · ¶ In the 
Cleneſs of Oriental compoſition is the reverſe of td 101 
roundneſs of Grecian N hc Divines, 1 
ral engagements prevent them from applying to the ſtudihα an, 
of languages, iſ of courſe be as 4 ible to decide a 
this abject, as a monk of the middle ages on the pum 
of Latin. And thoſe, whoſe learning might have enable m a 
them to determine, have been prevented from diſcover 
ing the truth, eicher by the injudjcious practice of {tud) 
ing che Greek language from the New Teſtamer 
whence we are fp accuſtomed to irs fiyle as db be info 


r In his note to Rom. ix, 99. | Weon 2: 
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fible of its peculiarities, or by a miſtaken zeal for the 
honour of the Greek Teſtament itſelf, and a dread that 
very deviation from claffic purity nught be .a charge 
inſt its inſpiration. 

Yet the diſpute has not been entirely without advan- 
tage, for many paſſages produced from the Greek authors, 
though they anſwer not the purpoſe for which they were 
quoted, have contributed to the ſolution of doubts of a 
ſtu more Apen nature. 


rity WOES 
en Bl 99.4 EK C T. VII. 
* The language - the New Teſtament has a Pe ff the 


Aexandrine idiom. 


and g 

pred UR native language affords an inftance that many 
mt great cities, and almoſt every province, have cer- 
ance {ſtain peculiar expreſſions, which are either uncommon or 
whe: unknown in other parts of the empire, and are generally 
does ifeermed provincial. The caſe was exactly the ſame among 
, pro- che Greeks, not only with regard to the four principal 
have duale&ts, bur alſo in reſpect to the numerous colonies eſta- 
uuf büſbed in Aſia and Africa, eſpecially after the conqueſts 
,ricers of Alexander. The word grog, Which is uſed in three 


different places in the writings of St. Luke merely as a 
tile of honour, was in this ſenſe more familiar at leaſt te 
ne Aſiatic than che European Greeks, and was adopted 
in the Palmyrene Syriac, as appears from the Sth, gth, 
and 1oth Palmyrene Inſcriptions , in each of which a cer- 
uin Septimius, who had diſcharged the office of Eutro- 
pus and Ducenarius, is ſtyled RKEWWPR DEDLTP. | 
We may apply this remark in particular to the zul 
ants of Alexandria, whoſe Greek was probably not free 
dom a ani ᷣ᷑ ee of Egyprian, of which vg e 
: a Yitkos 
! 8 Swinton's Explication of eden tds lch Palmyrene Lan- 
de, and the Abbe Barthelemy's Reflections ſur l' Alphabet de Pal 
a = More will be * on this ſubject 1 in the introduction to St. 
Ke's Goſpel. 
5 Ven on Matth. i. 22. nd Jablonkki/Protegomna t6 r his Pan 
a Egypti, 9 39% 


= diſcover EPR his Ago the Place of his birth or educt 
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elec as uſed m &þs biblical ſenſe , and agxayioc; are 
examples. Xt” 
The Seventy Wk axle uſe 15 ward which are un. 
known to a claſſic author, ſuch as $:6*,: a5, the latter 
of which is undoubtedly.* Egyptian. Alexandria was i 
many reſpects the metropolis of the countries inhabited 
by Grecian: Jews, and the verſion of the Seventy, as it i 
commonly called, was made at Alexandria; it is there 
fore no wonder if Alexandrine idioms? are found in the 
New Teftament. And it is a circumſtarice which de. 
ſerves attention, that many of the advocates for the pu. 
rity. of the Greek Teſtament haye in many inſtance 
quoted merely or chiefly: Alexandrine authors. Efarua, 
which is uſed in the Goſpel of St. Mark, and in the Sep- 
tuagint *, and of which Thomas Magifter ſays, that it i 
abſolutely no Greek word, and peffertiy ſpurious, ha 
been found by Kypke* in Jamblichus -T. To this maj 
be added ſeveral words that are indeed genuine Greek, 
and admiſſible by the beſt authors, but which were more 
frequently and particularly uſed in Egypt, ſuch as ary 
LEES Matth. iv. 5. Luke iv. 9. for even Strabo 
thought it neceſſary to explain what was ſignified by 
rege, When applied to the Egyptian temples, Lab. XVII. 
P. II 59. and this paſſage of Strabo, which has been over 
looked by the commentators, is of more value than al 
| 25 other examples Which have been collected together“ 
II n reply to theſe obſervations it has been objected, that 
bz 5 words W to be Alexandrine are not to be ing t 
found in Philo 1. But this affords no poſitive evidence, ff joicir 
ſince an author. may. mduftriouſly avoid what he know eram 
to be peculiar to bis country or province. No part adde 
Sermany, not excepting Leipzig or Halle, is free from bious 
vincialiſms, and yet a good German writer will nerer there 
TW wi 
! 
lion c 
ter O1 
ſead 


lenſe - 


tion. 


bs 


e Nhat ix. $. os. XXi, Mn iv. 20. vi. 9.5 . 7. 1 
Ali. 3. Pſalm Ixiv. 4. bexiii, wp = Chron, Wix. ef xa 
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tion. And, as we know that Philo took particular pains 
to write in an elegant ſtyle, it is no wonder that he avoid- 
ed every expreſſion that appeared to be provincial. 

Beſide the language, which is uſually admitted into the 
works of men of learning and genius, every great city has 
its peculiar and faſhionable expreſſions in common life, 


it and applies to certain words fignifications, which they 
nere. have not received in other parts. This appears to have 
1 the been the caſe at Alexandria, eſpecially among the Jews, 
1 de. whoſe numbers in that city were almoſt incredible; and 
: pu- different ſenſes and expreſſions being once admitted into 
ance che Septuagint, they were eaſily transferred to the writ- 
rns inzs of the New Teſtament. Several words have been 
: Sep: = Haber in both, which are neither uſual among the 


claſſic authors, nor on the other hand to be explained as 


„ hö Hebraiſms. Hoęresa is fo ſeldom found in the Greek 
me viricers, that in ſeveral lexicons it has been entirely omit- 
;reek Wl ted, yet in the Septuagint and in the New Teſtament its 
mon uſe is extremely frequent; but the ſenſe, which is uſually 
wre; applied to the different texts, in which it is uſed, is to- 
Strabo i tally inadmiffible in a very important paſſage, viz. Acts 
ed H xv. 20. 29. See ſect. 14. of this chapter. | 


| Tapes ſignifies among the Greeks © a wedding, matri- 
over mony,” &c: but in the common language of Alexandria, 


aan al or at leaſt among the Jews of that city; it ſeems to have 
ther. ſignified an entertainment or feſtival in general, in the 
d, chu fame manner as the German word for wedding, accord- 


to being to its etymology, may ſignify any time of general re- 
dence, joicing: and in this ſenſe it is uſed by the Seventy. The 
know example taken from Geneſis xxix. 22. where the Hebrew 
part df Wed a feſtival is tranſlated yawes, affords indeed a du- 
e from bious argument, becauſe the notion of a wedding is 
1 never there intended to be exprefled; but Eſther ix. 22. Kas 
educa- m phy — ae wlty; natear Yam) xas evOeruvng, Where 
MY is again tranſlated by yzwe;, and where no allu- 
hon can poſſibly be made to a wedding ®, puts the mat- 
ter out of doubt: and in ſome of the manuſcripts, in- 


lenſe we find yapos uſed in the New Teſtament, Matth. 
3 eee XXII. 


ſtead of wors, Eſther i. 5. we find ya . In the ſame 


* 
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xxii. 1. where a king made yανν,tc for his ſon, and yet in 
the whole parable not a ſingle alluſion is made to a bride, 
nay it is even difficult to conceive how that notion can 
be admitted in any part of the relation. Taj can fig- 
nify therefore in this paſſage nothing more than a public 
- feſtival inſtituted by the king in honour of his ſon, per- 
haps on the public occaſion of declaring him the heir of 
his kingdom **: this hypotheſis at leaſt throws a light on 
the whole parable, and may ſerve to explain the reaſon 
why many of thoſe who were invited refuſed to come, 
and why one perſon 1n particular offered an affront to the 
maſter of the feaſt, by appearing in a dreſs unſuitable to 
the ſolemn occaſion. See alſo Luke xiv. 8. 

It is manifeſt that y does not fignify © ungodly,” but 
that perſon in a proceſs of law on whoſe ſide the injuſtice 
lay,” or the contrary to p, of which more may be ſeen 
in the Supplem. ad Lex. Hebr. But the Seventy tran- 
ſlate it in general by aten, age , cee, and whoever 
wiſhes to =o the different paſſages may conſult Trommii 
Concordantiæ. Nor do they appear to have uſed this tran- 
ſlation through 1gnorance of the Hebrew word*, which 
they have in ſeveral inſtances very properly tranſlated 
by adinog, ade, adixwy '*. Exod. ii. 13. XX11. 1. 1 Kings 
Viii. 47. 2 Chron. vi. 37. Ifaiah Ivy. 20. lviii. 6. Ezek. 
Xxi. 3. Pſalm cvi. 6. Proverbs xvii. 15. Job.xvi. 11. Da- 
niel 1x. 15. or eoxes, Numb. xxxv. 31. In many in- 
ſtances the tranſlation * ungodly? is totally inadmiſſible, 
and it is evident that ace6ns in the dialect of the Alexan- 
drine tranſlators had a ſenſe different from that, which 
was given it by the claſſic authors. We need only refer 
to the following paſſages, Exod. xxi1i. 7. Abo xa daun 
an GTOXTEVELS, xt u Nfg Tov eren ebe dug, and 
Deut. xxv. 1. Eav Yen avrinoyia avaperey avhpwruy, 22 
goed £5 Keie, xa cps! MI N Tοοοαονο TOY di 
x X&TAYVWTECE TOV ao:&n. What has been hitherto ad- 
vanced brings the matter not only to an high degree of 
probability, but it brings it to a certainty, when we add 
that agen and ce are uſed by the Seventy for Dan, 

N 8 5 violence, 
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fiolence, or injuſtice 7. Jeremiah vi. 7. xxi1. 3. Ezek. 
i. 19. Obad. 10. Micah vi: 12. Hab. i. 3. ii. 8: 17. 
Leph. i. 9. iii. 4. Mal. ii. 16. Pſalm Ixxiii. 6. Prov. vin. 36. 
d on the other hand evre6ng for , Iſaiah xxiv. 16. 
xvi. 7. And eor6ns in this ſenſe was fo intelligible to 
e Arabic tranſlator, that he rendered it in the laſt of 
eſe paſſages by , though he had never ſeen the 
ebrew text of Iſaiah, and tranſlated fimply from the 
llexandrine verſion **7. We find traces of this deviation 


e | As 
N om the claſſic ſenſe in the hiſtory of the heretics: cuα. 
o ſignified among the Manichæans altns' , and this is 


othing more than a tranſlation of dw and Joy which 
haldzzans and Syrians uſed in that ſenſe **, Syriac 
king the language ſpoken by the earlieſt adherents to 
at ſect. In the fame manner we find it uſed in the 
ew Teftament, and even in places where it has been 
lfely underſtood, viz. Rom. vi. 5. Abraham believes ers 
1 air Tov aoten, 1. e. not on him that juſtifies the 
godly, but on him that diſcharged the accuſed, it being 
N expreſſion of the very ſame kind as that quoted from 
x0d. XX111. 7. Deut. xxv. 1. and Rom. v. 6. where ace 
5 18 3 put in oppoſition to Jaw in the follow- 
p vetſe **, TD x 5 

Deos is ſometimes uſed by St. Luke in paſſages where 
e connexion ſeems to require a different ſenſe, than that 
' pity,” or © mercy.” We may very properly ſay, the Lord 
5 ſhewn a great favour or kindneſs to Elizabeth; but 


exan- | | 
chick WE <preflions © he hath ſhewn mercy upon her,” or he 
refer Ich remembered the mercy promiſed to Abraham and 
aua. <4 for ever, ſeem unſuitable in the preſent inſtance, 


cauſe pity implies misfortune **. But as ſoon as og, 
ke i. 50. 54. 58. 72. is taken in the ſenſe of D, pa- 
nal affection, kindneſs, or what the Greeks expreſs by 
en, and we compare thoſe verſes with Exod. xx. 6. 
wt | Deut. 
Besuſobr: Hiſt. des Manicheens, Tom. II. p. 777. Epiphanius, in 
th ſection of his Hereſy againſt the Manichæans, uſes :vo:Cuz in 
ſenſe of alms. . - | ; 
*t my Treatiſe on the Laws of Moſes, which forbid the marriage 
relations, Sect. XIX. p. 62, 63. nn | Es 
K 2 


blence, 


| Ma xurne pos paxnrh netunoav. Mal. ii. 8. Ts e 
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I 
Deut. vii. 9. the whole becomes eaſy. Kabus nxnb1ua ii "8 
expreſſive of St. Paul's being intruſted with the office oi... 

an Apoſtle, it refers therefore to the kindneſs, not tA... 
mercy of God. This uſe of «azo in the New Teſtame e 


is taken from the Alexandrine verſion, and in Tromnill 
Concordantiæ are enumerated above an hundred and fin 
examples where the Seventy have tranſlated JON by d 
and that in caſes where the notion of pity would be d 
culous. For inſtance the ſervant of Abraham”, u 
with ten camels loaded with preſents goes in queſt of ih ;; 
wife for Iſaac, the ſon of a rich and warlike Emir, ali 
enters into a family which appears to have had a vey 
moderate ſhare of wealth“, would hardly mean to requeli 
that Rebecca would marry his maſter, through pity", 
Even TWN2N deliciæ Dei is tranſlated by eacewog , Da 
ix. 23. The word exo; then muſt have been uſed by 

Alexandrine Jews in a ſenſe different from that receim 
among the claſſic authors: and as this fignification cu 
not be explained on the principle of a Hebraiſm, becauk 
NON never ſignifies pity **, we may naturally conſider 
as an idiom of Alexandria. 

- Ade is uſed by the Seventy in a ſenſe unknown n 
pure Greek, ſignifying to fall,” and this fignificationi 


"08 
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as IN; 
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ſometimes applied with a degree of emphaſis. It is ire!) 
nearly forty times for 92⁷9 , or its derivatives. Provett lerode 
XXiIiv. 16. EmTaxis Wictvrat o dee Ka ava nαεeͥl, de ind 
ares acdiunoec (525) eu xaxos. Hol. iv. 5. Ae er w 


nutęac, Ka a Hen o WeeOnrng HN ov. Jerem. xlvi. i 47% 
t fim 
6. vi. 
5 on: 
zent, v 
imitiv 
a bar 
S unu 
mes “,; 


vrt tx Tns od, at n tun ate e Tw bop. It feen 

likewiſe to have been uſed in this ſenſe in certain i 
ſtances by the writers of the New Teſtament. Rom. v. 
& Fevwy ovTwv ny I would rather tranſlate while we vi 
in a fallen ſtate *?,* than while we were without ſtrengl 
as the latter might afford an excuſe ſubverſive of 
Paul's defign **. This appears to be the meaning 
eu in the whole of the fourteenth chapter of t 
epiſtle to the Romans, eſpecially in the twenty - firſt ve 


WIK 


It is u 
> of Ex 
t Juſtin 


v Gen. xxiv. 49. w See Gen. xxx. 30. 
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here the arrangement is en Ww O πονπν M 08 WROrXxOTTEL, 1 
arangerar, n G ebe: And to this acceptation the 
Fords uſed in the fourth verſe -mu n amr, Falnceras, 
ral are much better adapted *?, | 


$4 EC T. I. 
7 the Ciliciſms diſcovered in the writings of St. Paul, and 
of the ſtyle of St. Paul in general. 


T is evident that St. Paul, who ſeems to have been 
acquainted with the beſt Greek writers, and to have 
ad it in his power to write better Greek, if purity and 
egance of language had been objects of his attention, 
as made very frequent uſe of certain words in a parti- 
lar ſenſe, which 1s either ſeldom or never to be 3 
the Septuagint or in the claſſic authors. Karegyew is 
very unuſual word, and in thoſe few inſtances where it 
uſed, it retains, the primitive ſenſe of ceſſare facio ab 
dere, which it derives from agyes. - In this ſenſe alone it 
given by Julius Pollux“, Lib. III. S 123. Suidas has 
urely omitted it, and in the very compleat indexes to 
lerodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, as well as in 
e index to Lucian, publiſhed by Reitz, that contains 
ery word * of the author, no inſtance can be diſcovered 
xeTagyew*, In the Septuagint it 1s uſed four times, 
t ſimply in its proper ſenſe of Soy, Ezra iv. 21. 2 3* 
5. vi. 8. Except in the epiſtles of St. Paul, it is uſed 
once in all the remaining books of the New Teſta - 
ent, viz. Luke Xin. 7. where it is likewiſe uſed in its 
imitive ſenſe, fince the Greeks applied the epithet ah 
a barren country. But in the epiſtles of St. Paul alone 
s unuſual word is introduced not leſs than twenty- ſix 
mes“, and taken in the different ſenſes of remove, de- 

| ſtroy, 


It is uſed by Juſtin Martyr in his firſt Apology, p. 25. where ſpeak- | 
of Exorciſts, he ſays KATELYEITH Xa EXOLKWROVTES hes da H x 
t Juſtin probably borrowed it from St, Paul, 


* 3 


7 
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ſtroy, kill, make free; and it frequently occaſions oba Mon 
Tity, às it is often difficult to determine which of thei 
meanings the Apoſtle intended to attribute to an exprel 
ſion, which is almoſt peculiar to himſelf. Eudonip in the 
ſenſe of wiſh' or © deſire, Rom. x. 1. is no where to 
found, not even in the Septuagint', and its uſual mea 
ing of approbation is inapplicable to that paſſage. Ig 
eyuoyn free acceſs,” is uſed by St. Paul, Rom. v. am- 
Epheſ. ii. 18. iii. 12. but it is uſed in this ſenſe by u | 
other writer . It is found in Diodorus Siculus, but M ourt 
only one ſingle inſtance, Lib. XVIII. 48. and it r a! 
there taken in a totally different ſenſe 7. IIęoca is ue, Cil 
three times by St. Luke, and once by St. Peter, we lik 
wife find 2 o &VuYEug, but TEoraYWVN is uſed by St. Pal dius, 
alone, and it is not improbable that St. Luke had bot 
rowed the other expreſſion from his friend and comp 
nion. Exzaxew is uſed five times by St. Paul, 2 Cor. i 
1. 16. Galat. vi. 9. Epheſ. iii. 13. 2 Theſſ. iii. 13. lis a 
is · uſed once by St. Luke, but in no other inſtance, her a 
even in the Septuagint; and the ſingle example whit 
is quoted from Polybius ? is a totally diſtinct verb. Thi! w 
examples I have purpoſely ſelected, becauſe they hHener⸗ 
never been mentioned in the controverſy relating to Haran. 
purity of St. Paul's language, though they naturally Hans 
to the ſuppoſition, that either the words themſelves, 
the ſenſes applied to them, were more uſual in the cow 


of St. Paul than in Greece. _ - - 
St. Paul was born at Tarſus in Cilicia, where Gree 
and even good Greek, was the language of the nativnd re 
but it muſt not therefore be concluded that it was ablfhovin 
lutely free from Provincialiſms. Jerom expreſſiy allidom 
that the Cilicians had their provincial terms, of who the 
he ſays that ſeveral are to be found in the epiſtles of Nas 
Paul, and that theſe idioms were: ufual in Cilicia e erain 
in the age in which he lived. Multa ſunt verba, quvually 
| juxta morem urbis et provinciz ſuæ, familiarius apolWſiom ; 
Jus utitur, e quibus exempli gratia pauca ponenda fu to pa 
\. * Mii autem parum eſt judicari ab humano die, les h. 
pvSpwrwns negns * Et, © » xaragence vas , hoc | 
** 1 8 4 J : 1 x ; ; . n 


- 
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bleu non gravavi vos. Et quod nunc! dicitur © undes une 
the racer, id eſt, nullus bravium“ accipiat adverſus 
pos: quibus, et aliis multis verbis uſque hodie utuntur 
in Milices. Nec hoc miremur in apoſtolo, fi utatur ejus 


(0 b. 
meat: 

Tow: 
1. v. 
by 10 
but u 
d ith 


1s uk 


Inguz conſuetudine, in qua natus eſt et nutritus, cum 


onſuetudinem, Sceleratum frigus appellet. Ad Alga- 
fam- queſt. 10. Tom. IV. p. 204. Ed. Martianay. 
he firſt example nueea, in the ſenſe of © court day, or 
ourt of juſtice,” has more the appearance of an Hebraiſm 
r a Latimifm *3, though it is poſſible that the expreſſion 
5 Cilictan. With reſpe& to the other examples, three 


ve ikW@aſſages have been produced from Demoſthenes, Poly- 
rt. Paß hius, and Plutarch, in which x is uſed **, and 
ad bohough no inſtance whatſoever can be found of x«ravap- 
come , it has been contended that its derivation is ſtrictly 
Cor. M nalogical from vagen, which is genuine Greek. But 
1 3.; Has argument is of no weight, ſince the queſtion, whe- 
ce, her a word be provincial or not, muſt be determined 
e wht by analogy, but by uſage : for many of our provin- 
. Thi! words in Germany afe derived from primitives in 
ey hageneral uſe, and that according to the trueſt analogy. 
g to {i ar , which is to be found in no other writer 
ally aan St. Paul, is uſed 2 Cor. xi. 8. xii. 13, 14. and if 
Ives, was common in Cilicia at the time of Jerom, it 


nuſt naturally be termed a Cilitiſm. The three paſſages 


le coll 
| which xzr2CpaCcuw is found are likewiſe indeciſive; for 


e Gree provinciality of a word may conſiſt in its frequent 
named repeated uſe ** by an author born in a particular 
vas ablWhrovince, whereas a pure writer would introduce. it but 
ly alle dom. No reaſon therefore can be aſſigned for reject- 
of ws the authority of Jerom, eſpecially as we have no 
les of tans of immediately determining for ourſelves. It is 
icia "nia that St. Paul has many words peculiar to himſelf; 
a, qui qually certain that the Cilicians had their particular 
is apollo; is it reaſonable then to ſuppoſe that St. Paul, 
da fu lo paid no regard to the ornaments of language, Who 


) die, F 


„ hoc 
U 


les himſelf urn TW No, ſhould retain no traces of 


the 


Y Jerom is. here ſpeaking of Col. li. 18, 
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Virgilius, alter Homerus apud nos, patriz ſuæ ſequens 
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the idiom of his country? It is extremely difficult for 
thoſe, who. induſtriouſly avoid the peculiarities of their Maffirr 
country, to help betraying in particular examples ſom; I tions 
tokens of their origin; _ if this is the caſe with 8. 
Paul, inſtead of being uſed as an argument againſt the Wbrat: 
New Teſtament, it is an argument in its fayour”, a: mai 
leaſt of the authenticity of St. Paul's epiſtles. poet 
Balthaſar Stolberg, who in oppoſition to the account N Cage. 
of Jerom has written a particular treatiſe de Ciliciſmis a men 
Paulo uſurpatis, printed with his Exercitationes linguz Gree 
cæ, has drawn an argument“ from this circumſtance, to th 
that the Tarſenſes, according to Strabo®, applied ſo di. N catio 
ligently to Feet and general literature, that they 
erior to the Athenians and Alexandrines, and 

that Tarſus was the birth - place of ſeveral excellent writers, 
particularly Hermogenes the. rhetorician, Now a city 
may be the ſeat of learning, and yet have its provincial 
expreſſions ;. and it is poſſible that works of learning and 
genius might be the produce of a city, where even a vi: 
tious dialect was uſed; ſince men of education endeayout 
at all times to obtain a purity of expreſſion. Stolberg 
was of opinion, that what Jerom wrote on the Ciliciſms 
of St. Paul, he had taken from Origen: but in that caſe 
the authority is {till better, as Origen had a more pro- 
found knowledge of Greek than Jerom. 5 
It may not be improper at preſent to make a few ob- 

' ſervations on the ſtyle of St. Paul in general. As he wa 
born at Tarſus , it is certain that Greek was his native 
language; but he being a Jew, and accuſtomed from 
his childhood to read the verſion of the Seventy, it was 
natural to ſuppoſe, what we find to be a fact, that hi 
language would be tinctured with Hebraiſms. Yet be 
appears to have read many of the beſt Greek author, 
though Grecian literature, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
18 hardly to be aſcribed to him; nor is It any where k 


7 ” 


® See c. ii. ſ. 10. of this Introduction. | 
2 Cap. xx. $8. „ Lib. XIV, p. 991. 
Acts xxi. 3739, 
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Iv, 
for Nye diſcovered in his epiſtles *. All that we can poſitively 
heir Wlaffirm is, that he was not ignorant of the Greek produc- 
ome Irons of genius, but we have no grounds for aſſerting 
St. chat he had been initiated in the philoſophy of the cele- 
- the Nprated ſchools at Tarſus. In the few writings which re- 
„ main of this Apoſtle are quotations from the Greek 
poets *7 in three different places“, in each of which paſ- 
ount tages he has introduced them with propriety and judge- 
nis a ment, a circumſtance that implies intimacy with the 
gur Creek poets, for ſuperficial readers, who quote merely 
ance, to ſhew their learning, are ſeldom happy in their appli- 
© di. cation: and St. Paul has perfectly freed himſelf. from 
they he charge of ſtudied affectation, in deviating too much 
, and into the oppoſite extreme of negle&. One of theſe quo- 
riters, Nations, 7» xu Yves c, he introduced in an extempo- 
1 city rary ſpeech, and it appears from his own obſervation that 
incal Ihe had read it in ſeveral poets. In the midſt of Hebra- 
g and Wilms, and words peculiar to himſelf, which we may call 
a Vi» Cilciſms till a more ſuitable expreſſion can be found, he 
avout {introduces the beſt and pureſt phraſes; which are uſed 
olberg only by the claſſic authors of the firſt rank. Several of 
liciſas theſe well choſen expreſſions were uſed by the Greek 
at cale {ſtranſlator of the Pentateuch, and the Proverbs of Solo- 
e pro- mon; which, though leſs frequently introduced than in 
the writings of St. Paul, afford ſufficient preſumption 
ew 0b- chat the tranſlator of theſe parts of the Hebrew Bible was 
he wal WW better maſter of Greek, than-thoſe who tranſlated the re- 
native Wmainder, St. Paul has all the appearance of a Jew, whoſe 
d from natural ſtyle was unclaſſic Greek, but who from eng 
it wa che beſt authors had inſenſibly adopted many of the be 
hat h = | expreſſions, 
Yet be 5 8 
authors, Many have ſuppoſed that St. Paul was endowed with a great ſhare 


1 word, dt profane learning, and have aſcribed to him a knowledge of all thoſe 

o WR. ><, which might have been learnt in the ſchools of Tarſus. But 
here dis opinion ſeems totally ungrounded ; and I ſubſcribe, on the whole, to 
ie ſentiments of Dr. Thalemann, in bis treatiſe De eruditione Pauli 
\poltoli Judaica non Græca, Lipſiæ 1769. ; 


Akts xvii. 28. 1 Cor. xv. 33. Tit. i. 12. The firſt and laſt of theſe 


ay are admirably ſuited to the occaſions on which they wepe in- 
duced, | 
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expreſſions.” If it be argued that theſe words he might 
have learned from the intercourſe of common life, ther 
ſtill remain philoſophic, and even Platonic expreſſions, 
Which are the property of the learned alone: and th: 

author of the ſixth, and the two following chapters of the 
epiſtle to the Romans, can hardly be 2 — to hare 
been ignorant of Plato, or the writings of the Platoniſtz 
It is true, that many divines have taken the words m, 
tc avFowres, e, & c. in a ſenſe unknown to a Grecian 
philoſopher, and have aſcribed to them a myſtical theo- 
logical _— but it would be extremely difficult to 
ſhew that theſe explanations were grounded, and ſtil 
more difficult to conceive how the Romans, on this hy- 
potheſis, could have underſtood the epiſtle. But as ſoon 
as theſe expreſſions are taken in the uſual philoſophical 
ſenſe, and we except thoſe Platonic errors which St. Paul 
expreſsly contradicts, the chapter above-mentioned be- 
comes perfectly clear. The ſame obſervation may be ap- 
plied to oxmy, 2 Cor. v. 1. which, though in the lan- 
guage of the pulpit it conveys a kind of myſterious no- 
tion, is nothing more than the Pythagorean term for the 
human body, conſidered as a cafe or covering for the 


ſoul. It would be foreign to the preſent deſign to intro-! 


duce a diſſertation on the philoſophical words in St. Paul' 
epiſtles, but whoever is inclined to the undertaking wil 
be at no loſs for materials. 7 6221 
Though the ſtyle of St. Paul pefefies not the turns 
or graces of Athenian eloquence, yet he had the language 
at his command, even for the purpoſes' of delicate irom, 
and refined fatire : but he ſeems to have conſidered an 
accurate ſtructure of periods as undeſerving his attention, 
and to have taken the expreſſion that firſt occurred, | 
was his uſual cuſtom to dictate his epiſtles, perhaps with 
a mind full of his apoſtolic engagements, and from thi 
circumſtance alone more freedom of language might be 


admitted, than in ſtudied compoſitions. His mode of 


arguing correſponds to the Jewiſh conciſeneſs, where in 
che chain of reaſoning many links muſt be ſupplied by the 


reader J 


a 
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ight reader, a manner obſervable in the Talmud, and which 
ther St. Paul had probably learnt in the ſchool of Gamaliel, 


ions, He has never ſtudied to avoid the air of a Jew or a Ci- 


J the lician, and indeed the half of his readers would have 
of the thought it a token of contempt if he had rejected a lan- 
have ge, which he ſpake in common with themſelves. We 
miſts, need only recolle& the example of Joſephus, whoſe love 
Is ws, for Grecian degance was no recommendation to his 


Jewiſh countrymen. - Yet the Hebraiſms of St. Paul are 


recian 

theo- not ſo numerous as thoſe in the Septuagint and other 
ult to books of the New Teſtament ; his periods, though de- 
d {til void of art, are drawn out to a greater length; the pa- 
is by- rentheſes, ſo frequent in the writings of this Apoftle, have 
« ſoon no tincture of the Oriental idiom, and Grecian purity 


phicl WI appears in numberleſs examples. 

- Paul If the ſpeeches s, which St. Paul made at Athens, and 
d be- before the Roman governors of Judza, have been tranſ- 
be ap- mitted to us with fidelity, and are not the compoſition 
ne lan- of the hiſtorian; he muſt have been able to ſpeak better 
us no- Greek, than we find in his epiſtles and harangues before 
for the 2 Jewiſh aſſembly. It is true, that the language which 
for the he uſed in addreſſing an heathen audience was not en- 
> intro- Bi trely devoid of Hebraifms*, but it differed in a ftriking 
. Paul's manner from his common ftyle. This ſubje& will be 
ng wil more fully treated in the Introduction to the Acts of the 
A? Apoſtles, where it will be ſhewn that St. Luke has re- 


e turns i corded the ſpeeches of St. Paul with accuracy and truth. 
inguage BI Now, if St. Paul had a purer language at his command, 
e hom, if han he generally adopted, independent of the warmth 
ered an of his character, and the flow of thoughts with which his 
tention, Bl mind was conſtantly filled, he muſt have had other mo- 
red, Emes for neglecting elegance of ſtyle. The fear of giving 
aps with Wi offence to the Jews, to whom he wiſely accommodated, 
rom th | e ak whenever 
aight be 8 v i. ys a ; i | 1 
ods of r inſtance, in the ninth chap. of the epiſt. of the Romans. 
where 10 . As xvii. 2331. XXIV. 10-21. XXVI. 2—29. 3 
2d by the d For inſtance, wgoowwor 715 ys **, Acts xvii. 26. Tov Kvgror '9, v. 27. 
r eadet, Ru I dura too urg 20 v. 31. tArnpogurat®', Acts xxiv. 17. Ou; xa ray- 


Pen Tg dag xas eig ihnen, AQs xvi. 23. 
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whenever it was allowable, both his doctrine and his 
manner, in order to win them to his party, and the 
ſeeming impropriety of deviating from a language that 
was already conſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, might 
have determined him to neglect a ſtyle, that would have 
been more elegant, and more faſhionable, but on the 
| ſubje&s which St, Paul diſcuſſed, endued perhaps with 
leſs energy and preciſion. The venerable expreſſions of 
the Bible, and the terms of religion, which had acquired 
a preſcriptive right from the practice of the ſynagogue, 
were highly proper, and even neceſlary, in delivering the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity: thoſe. once admitted into the 
dogmatical parts of his diſcourſe, an Attic elegance in 
the remainder of his epiſtles would have made an uſeleſs 
contraſt, eſpecially as the language of St. Paul, when 
he wrote without art or attention to ſtyle, is at all times 
preferable to that of the Septuagint. 

Hie candidly confeſſes to his adverſaries at Corinth, 


: 


that he makes no pretenſions to the art of oratory \, his 
defign in preaching the Goſpel: being to convince the 
judgement, not to influence the paſſions *. But a moſt 
extraordinary inference has. been deduced from an epi 
thet, which he has himſelf aſſumed of ide Avg |, that 
the language of St. Paul has a tincture of vulgarity, Now 
the ſon of a Roman citizen, who had converſed with go- 
vernors and princes, ſeems little expoſed to a charge of 
this nature; and Feſtus ® would have hardly aſcribed to 
him a ſuperfluity of learning, if the language of St. Paul 
had been the language of the vulgar. | There is an in- 
finite difference between Jewiſh Greek and  plebeian 
Greek; the former might. be expected from a native 
Jew. of the higheſt rank or beſt education, but the epilr 
tles of St. Paul muſt for ever reſcue him from a ſuſpicion 
of the latter. His ſpeeches and writings diſplay at al 
times urbanity and refinement; and it is a remark, which 
naturally ſuggeſts irſelf in reading his works, that tic 
author united a knowledge of the world with a cultivated 
41 Cor. i. 27. ii. 1. 13. * x Cor. ii. 4, 5. | 
Iz Cor, xi. 6, m Acts xxvi. 24. 
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his genius. No courtier could have given a more finely 
turned reply ** than St. Paul in his anſwer to Agrippa“; 
nor was 1t poſſible to expreſs in a more delicate and mo- 
deft manner his deſign of 1mparting ſpiritual gifts, than 
in the firſt chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans. The 


the WW warmth of his character has at times induced him to uſe 
with expreſſions of ſeverity, but he never mentions the names 
1s of of thoſe who are objects of his cenſure ; and the ſatire 
ired which he has at times employed, though it wounded to 


gue, the quick, yet never infulted the failings which he la- 
x the lH poured only to correct. The peculiarity of his ſituation 
obliged him ſometimes to ſpeak in his own commenda- 
e in uon; yet, though an act of neceſſity, he ſeems to feel 
ſeleſs Wl the impropriety of pronouncing his own panegyric. 
hen But to return to the expreſſion from which we have 
mes Wi departed. Id%wrns is properly a perſon in a private ſta- 
tion; but it is uſed not only in oppoſition to a public 
inth, J magiſtrate, but likewiſe as the oppofite of a public 
i his ſpeaker; and St. Paul himſelf has uſed it, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 


in the ſenſe of * hearer.” Idwrns acyw expreſſes therefore 
moſt nothing more than © a man who is no orator, who pays 
epi · no attention to the elegance of language, but ſpeaks in 
„ that the dialect of common converſation.” In oppoſition to 
Now WW rng N, St. Paul adds a s ry moors, in which he 
ch go- Vas not dre, but a Teacher, and Apoſtle. Now the 
rge of ¶ vord may poſſibly be applied to the deviation from claſſic 
ved to purity obſervable in the ſtyle of St. Paul, which an au- 
. Paul ¶ chor who attempted 24 to pleaſe might have cultivated 
an in- ith more attention: but ſetting all idioms aſide, the 
ebeian I whole expreſſion is applicable to every man, who de- 
native I lers plain truths in artleſs language. A profeſſor in 


e epi. unwerſity, who is attentive to the accuracy of criticiſm, 
ſpicion I but regardleſs of the graces of compoſition, is in the 

at all ſtricteft ſenſe Wiwrng AOY w N 8 Th Yue. We may even 
which doubt, whether that which is conſidered as a fault in the 

nat the If TIT Apoſtle, . 
Irivated 1 Acts xvi. 29. © V, 11, 12. See alſo c. xv. 14, 15. 5 


genie ? Suidas ſays, Idrng o aygαεάEros. .Aapacxio; weg Iod One, 
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Apoſtle, is not rather to be called a virtue, fince it is a: 
leaſt a queſtion, whether a native Jew would not have 

_ expoſed himſelf to the charge of pedantry, in attempting 
to 1mitate the Grecian taſte already on the decline. K 
was the great weakneſs of the Greeks to affect at al} 
times the orator; and hence aroſe that inexcuſable folly 
of their beſt hiſtorians, of putting long ſpeeches into the 
—_—_ of heroes, who never had, nor ever could have 

: Hat en them, and which, if really ſpoken, no one pre- 

ent at the time had ever recorded. This paſſion for 
rhetoric increaſed with the loſs of political freedom; and 
when true eloquence, the daughter of liberty and ciri 

| ization, was extinguiſhed, its place was ſupplied by the Wi 
empty declamations of the ſchools. The adverſaries of . f 
St. Paul might aſſume the character of Sophiſts; and by 


anc 


hot 


a vain parade of words aſtoniſn the illiterate; but an which 


Apoſtle of Chriſt, whoſe deſign was to inſtruct, might IS NC 
ſafely reject the ald of foreign ornaments luenc 

An objection to the ſtyle of St. Paul {fill remains to Pera 
be er It has been ſaid, that, if the Apoſtle had reek 
ever read the writings of the Greeks, he muſt have in- he 10 


ſenſibly moulded his language according to the beſt pat- WPcrga; 


wWhoſe ſtyle he compares with that of Plato or Demoſt- 


' - that in caſes, where he thought it requiſite, he had the 


terns, and from habit alone have contracted their man- Jewiſh 
ner of arranging and concluding an argument. The late 
Erneſti, in his Interpres Novi Teſtament **, even doubt- 
ed whether St. Paul, who, as ſome affirm, had read the 
works of Philo, was capable of underſtanding an author, 


aken 
he Pr. 
ere ir 
Wn ng 
eſtern 
ance ff 
f Ezra 
lhed i 


henes. Now the ſpeeches of St. Paul at Athens, and 
before the Roman governors, are the beſt anſwers which 
can be given to this objection: theſe ſufficiently evince, 


language at his command; and if claſſic purity was neg- 
lected in his epiſtles, we know there was ſufficient reaſon. 
But, admitting that St. Paul was unable to write like 
Demoſthenes or Plato, muſt we conclude therefore that 
he was unable to underſtand what they had written? 
We know from our own experience, that a facility in 
0 and even wee of 198 authors, in ie 
| ... _ earhe 


1 In thy 


author 
* propry 
2 have 
ond vol 
it fort re 
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arlieſt modern languages, by no means implies an abi- 
kiry of writing them with propriety. It is of no import- 
ance whether St. Paul had read the works of Philo or 
not; he certainly had it in his power: but as Philo is 


him to have read the writings of Plato. 


— 


% AS 
; Perſian words. [ 


T is certain that the New Teſtament contains ſeveral 


» 


© words of Perſian origin, ſuch as ayyagevew, Matth. v. 
of Wo. from hangar ?, a dagger, yage, payer, to which eye; 
y aeg may be added on account of its termination, of 
an which laſt word a fuller account is given by Wetſtein in 
ht his note on Mark vi. 21. But ſingle words have no in- 
uence on the general ſtyle, and theſe with ſeveral other 
to WEecrlian words and phraſes had been long adopted in the 
ad reek language. It might have been expected from 
in- he long dominion of the Perſians over the Jews, that 
"at: erſian expreſſions would have been introduced into the 
an- ſewiſh language, and thence into that of the New Teſta- 
late nent; but it does not appear that this mixture has ever 
z1bt- ken place. Though the kings of Perfia exerted over 
the e province of Judæa a royal authority, yet the Jews 
hor, ere immediately governed by chief magiſtrates of their 
zoſt- rn nation, the Chaldzan language was ſpoken in the 
and eſtern parts of the empire, Jeruſalem lay at a vaſt diſ- 
hich ace from the metropolis, and, as appears from the book. 
ince, f Ezra, the Perſian edicts relatifig to the Jews were pub- 
| the ched in Chaldee. It is cherefore to be aſcribed to acci- 
neg” | J | * | 5 28 dent, 
-a{0n. | 2 PR 1 „ DAN 
| like 9 In the Perſian language => ſignifies a dagger , worn as a mark 
| authority by the couriers in Perſia, who have the power of forcing 
1 proprietors of horſes at every poſt ſtation to ſupply them as often as' 


it fort reconnoiſſables a leur Equippage, ils portent le poignard, &c. 


— 


not the moſt agreeable author, I would rather ſuppoſe 


ey have need, and to accompany them on the road. Chardin in the 
ond volume of his Travels, p. 242. of the 1210. ed. ſays, Ces Couriers 
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dent, or the influence which the Arabic has had on the 
Perfian ſince the time of Muhammed, that a proverbial Meld 
expreſſion in the ſermon on the mount correſponds tos nix 
| 2 phraſe in a Perſian poem *. } | Wir 
More important 1s the influence which the Perſian (no Wieſt! 
| indeed that ſpoken at preſent, but the original langua HH 
in which the religious books of the antient Perſians, the Wi 
pretended works of Zoroafter, are compoſed) ſeems ty W 
have had on ſeveral paſſages of the New Teſtament, tha the 
have more the appearance of a foreign, than of a Jew ic 
original. In the firſt epiſtle of St. John, the words Light fact! 
and Darkneſs, are uſed much more frequently, than n {Wand t 
other parts of the Bible, and in a ſenſe not diſſimilar u the 1: 
the Perſian notions. This remark, which was firſt mad che e 
in the ſecond edition of this work, I ſhall conſider mo and t 
fully in the ſecond part, in treating of the firſt epiſ i migh 
of St. John in particular, and explain the difference be acre: 
tween the common biblical meaning of theſe words, and] in the 
that which. is given them in this epiſtle. Expreſſion 
of this nature, and the words Light and Darknels wif Gno! 
particular, are much in uſe among the Sabians, or & prope 
John's Chriſtians *; but whether theſe have borrowel]if whet] 
from the Perſians, this is not the proper place to examine mittit 
Nor will I undertake to determine the channel through its 
which they have flowed into the language of the Jen m. 
and of the New Teftament, though I cannot perſual if where 
3 that they were introduced by means of che Chal 


We find likewiſe in the New Teſtament ſeveral On ing t. 
ſtic terms of ſcience, eſpecially in the firſt fourteen verlahſſ differ, 
col the Goſpel of St. John, where, in refuting the errors M 1. 
the Gnoſtics 5 it was neceſſary to retain their own e Aveſt 
preſſions. It is a problem that remains unſolved, when | 
the Gnoſtic philoſophy has derived its origin, but we 2 
certain that it exiſted before the time of Chriſtianity, at 
that Euro oy. was not the 5 which gaye it bir vor tl 

II is ; poſſible that it came from Egypt, and not e th. 
__ from the remoter parts of the iE! it is recorded, iii not u 
"a philoſophers of India, a word uſed by the antients 

| a vel 


* See the Or. Bib, Vol. His p. 121, 122.4, 


— 
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very extenſive ſenſe, believed in the Xoyos, which they 
held to be the ſame as the Incarnate. It had probably a 
ixture of Perſian philoſophy, or at leaſt of Perſian 
WW licaſcology ; for the Manichzan ſyſtem, which mani- 
teſtly aroſe in Perſia, though in later ages, has a certain 
affinity with the Gnoſtic, and the two ſects agree in many 
nſtances, both in their doctrines and expreſſions. 
With reſpect to the ſimilarity between certain parts of 
the New Teſtament and the Oriental philoſophy, that 
which has hitherto been ſuppoſition, is confirmed as a 
fact by Anquetil's Epitome of the Zoroaftrian Religion, 
and tranſlation of the Zend-Aveſta*; which, though not 
the ſame with the antient book of oracles in uſe among 
the earlieſt Perſians, at leaſt agrees with it in its tenets, 
and the terms of religion. This tranſlation and epitome 
might be of great uſe in explaining many paſſages in the 
facred writings, in which we find the ſame expreffions, as 
in the Zend-Aveſta. The term Word,” for inſtance, is 
there uſed in the ſame meaning, as by St. John and the 
Gnoſtics, for the name of a perſon, and determines the 
proper tranſlation of e, which we were doubtful, 
whether to tranſlate verbum or ratio, the Greek word ad- 
mitting a double explanation, whereas the Perſian ad- 
mits only the former. This ſubject will be diſcuſſed 
more fully in the introduction to St. John's Goſpel ?, 
where paſſages will be quoted from the Zend-Aveſta: 
and I will only mention here the rules of caution which I 
have preſcribed to myſelf in this inquiry, without-preſum- 
mg to bias the judgement of others, who may be of a 
different opinion. V% £02950 42 0 
1. We muſt not conſider every tenet in the Zend- 
Aveſta as Gnoſtical. It is true -· the Gnoſtics borrowed 
tom the -Zoroaftrian philoſophy many of their terms, 
ſuch as. Word,“ for inſtance, but they have likewiſe 
many of their own. They were neither Manichzans, 
nor the diſciples of Zoroaſter, but they were related to 
both. They even differed among themſelves, and were 
not unanimous with reſpect. to the degree of ſublimity 
vhich ſhould be aſcribed to the Word. | : 


. 


"ER St New „Zee CHAP 


2 We muſt net autribvre to St. John che doftrines 
ter, EI e uſes the ſame terms, in! arder ty 
he Gng £8, and, ite i the tenets —_ 


trines. 
3. We are 88 only Ex the Perla philafoply 
chrougl the tranſlation of a, book, that is not only late 
than the time of Zoroaſter, but written ſince the days df 
Na hammed . If we were able to read the Zend-Aveſn 
in 1 gra, , could apply it with greater certainy 
than 1 c 5 21. ſent. 
if che Perſian terms of philophy may b 

called 5 it cannot be denied that there are Per 
ſiſms in the New 1 e in nr . and 
in Fe ok St. at 
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i e e 

has been 11 N L ag to al 
ound in the New Teſtament, a queſtion which we 
may ſafely anſwer in the affirmative; but they are ſuch 
as Were admitted by the beſt writers of the age, it being 
impoſſible that the dominion of the Romans ſhould not 
have ſome influence on the Greek language. The Greek 
Teſtament has in this reſpect therefore nothing peculiar 
to 1 Hor. epuld it be e as e en * 


12 
1 \ 


8 The 1 Shaitan occurs in * Zend-Aveſta; this is 1 to the 
Axabie, for in other oriental languages it is written Satan, or Soton. 
The arguments advanced by profeſſor Meiners againſt the high antiquity 


of the book tranſlated by Anquetil, under the name of ee 
too well known to need a repetition * . | 95 


* See the Theſis written by Dreſig, De Latiniſmi Novi Teſtamenti” ' 


' 1 


es of either from Italy, nor that part of Africa where Latin 
ler 9 tas the dialect of the country: it has nothing which 
which ne ſtricteſt grammarian can cenfure, unleſs it be a fuult 
Phy a living langudge to be liable to changggndG. 
Irs a No one can be furptiſed that Roman names and titles 
e Would be rerained in the New Teſtament, as they were 


originally in the Latin, fuch as errut, Mark xv. 39. 


doc. 4, 45. K,, Acts xvi. 12. N, Mark v. 9. 13. 
e viii. 30. Matth. Xxvi. 53. wpairoge, Matth. XVII. 
oply We 7. Mark xv. 16. John xvili. 28. 33. xix. 9, Acts xxill. 
late 35. Philipp. 1. 13. Kerri might indeed have been 
ys expreſſed by a Greek word ter, on which occaſion 
veſts we may obſerve, that St. Mark has more Latin words 


than the other Apoftles and Evangeliſts: but in other 
caſes the uſe of the Latin word was unavoidable, as in 


ay be che inſtance of legio, which expreſſed what was not in 
Per- N uſe among the Greeks, and for which therefore they had 
and no name; it would be as faulty then to fubſtitute a term 
of Grecian origin“, as to render the word in a modern 
language by regiment inſtead of legion, ſince che former 
- 1 Wh exprefles' notion entirely diſtinct from the latter“. Ma- 
1 i £196); Cort x. 25. the Roman name for a meat- market, 
s found in no Greek author; but if we recollect that Co- 
ck was ar that time a Roman colony, we ſhall ceaſe to 
Vonder, that a public place in the city was named in 
0 be imitation of the Kain macellum, and that St. Paul, in 
h we i writing to the Corinthians, ſhould retain the uſe of a 
fuck WY word, Which in chat city had acquired the nature of a 
eee PO on a 74 
| not BY © 1t is-ftilHlefs furprifing, chat the Latin phraſeology was 
Teck Bl retained in matters of law, as in all the provinces it was, 
ubar Roman, and Latin was the uſual language in the courts: 
were By juſtice. We find weoda, Matth. xxvii.6 5,66.xxvitl.1 1. 
nei. a word which was probably uſed in the original Hebrew, 
pick for it is retained by the Syriac tranflator, though, in con- 
111ö‚ ns 8 
quit This word was probably uſed by the demoniac himſelf, for it was 
za, are adopted in the Rabbinic language. See Lightfoot's Note to Mark v. 9. 
bs A regiment conſiſts of cavalry alone, or infantry alone, whereas a 


legion included both. 


l 
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ſequence of ſome erratum, . as written in Syriac, it hy 
been miſtaken for quæſtionarius *: ra, John xix. 1g, 
Oeeymawons, Matth. xxvii. 26. Mark xv. 15. which $ 
Matthew might likewiſe have uſed in the original He. 
brew, flagellum being written in Chaldee SID, derivel 
from the Latin. The common expreſſion in the Roman 
law, remittere ad alium judicem, is literally retained, 
Luke xxiii. 15. The following phraſes are likewiſe taken 
from the Roman law, AeCovres ro cv,, Acts xvi. q. 
nag, fructus in the juridical ſenſe of intereſt, or uſur, 
Rom. xv, 28. and perhaps erawes, 1 Cor. iv. 5. in the ju- 
ridical ſenſe of elogium. Aon iαπταͥεα“, Luke xiv. 19. I 
. uſed preciſely in the ſame ſenſe as probare, in the lay 
acceptation of the word, to examine an article of mer- 
chandiſe, and pronounce it to be good or genuine. Ci 
cero (Lib. III. c. 3 1. in C. Verrem, © ut probetur frumen- reum 
tum”) has uſed it in this ſenſe, on which paſſage the re- {Mriters 
mark of Grævius may be confulted. Cap. 37. 74, 75, 16. men 
it is introduced more frequently, and whoever wiſhes to 
ſee a fuller account of the juridical meaning of this word, Me not 
may have recourſe to Briſſonius de verborum quæ ad jus ¶Nentat 
civile pertinent ſignificatione, p. 1123. under the artick 
probare etiam eſt adprobare.  Tredmav rov rexxnno, Rom. ca 
XVI. 4. literally © they pledged their neck or life, is perhaps er 
to be conſtrued in the ſame manner as jugulum, and . 
other ſimilar expreſſions, . in the oration of Cicero pro 
Quintio, in which caſe it would ſignify they bound WW" * 
themſelves in a bond equivalent to their fortune. In WI" 
the following ages, the law Latin was introduced more WF"**" 
frequently into the Greek, of which the Novelle and e, 
7 qo paraphraſis Græca inſtitutionum, afford num- 
berleſs examples: and we all know to what degree the BF" 
language of the modern courts of juſtice is latinized in 
countries where the Roman law has been received. 
And if other words © have been tranſmitted from the 
Latin to the Greek, it is no wonder that the language of 
the ruling nation ſhould have influence on that of tho 
_ Provinces. I have remarked in another place* that * 
| f | Gree 


ECT. 


reek 
ation 
x, an 
hich 
ent. 
7 nſcie 
r uss, 


ngle « 
on 


onſcie 
om x 
trod 
as me 
fitio! 


x In my Programrea on the Septuagint, p. 21. 
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reek word ovveifncis, ſeems to have been formed in imi- 
ation of the Latin. It is entirely omitted by Julius Pol- 


Te. x, and in thoſe Lexicons,where it is found, the paſſages 
id Which are quoted are in general from the New Teſta- 
nn ent. The Greeks expreſſed commonly the notion of 
ed, onſcience by To Suyfi00g J, AM, ru ceοοοντ% EAEV N05 af 
ken Ir ue, and the Seventy have uſed cue, dnris only in one 
. Ngle example, Eccleſ. x. 20. but in a different ſignifica- 


on. The firſt inſtance, where it is uſed in the ſenſe of 
onſcience, is in an apocryphal book of later date, Wiſ- 
om xvii. 11. but in the New Teſtament it is repeatedly 
troduced. It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it 
as modelled after the Latin conſcientia *, and the ſup- 
fition receives a high degree of probability from the 
rcumftance of its being uſed by ſeveral pure Greek 
riters, who lived among the Romans; which is an ar- 
ment at the ſame time for the goodneſs of the Lati- 
im. I will quote the paſſages at full length, as they 


es t0 | 

2 e noticed neither by the lexicographers, nor the com- 
d jus NPentators, who have attempted to explain the New Teſ- 
rice ment from the Greek authors. Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 
Nom. cap. 6 Ovrog fee wv v5epov Kara rg ru wargos wroRug 
— erm Aa, na i rm gurt TY deucus gig aa we- 
„ and WW" + Joſephus Antiquit. xvi. 4. 2. Kara ouwndnow allo 
» pro a Philo, Tom. II. p. 659. in a fragment, ave; 
ound e e n v Pavas eomdnois. = Sb le USC 
„ In {hn wont r Ap, Mark xv. 1 f. is a Latinifin, ſa- 
more ere populo. It is no argument againſt its Latin 


gin, that it is uſed by Polybius , who lived in Rome, 
by the later Greeks, who wrote during the time of the 
man empire; and the paſſage os Appian®, which is 
died? in ſupport of the contrary opininion is a mani- 
Latiniſm. The Latin anſwer, which the Roman ſe- 


m the lad given to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, is literaly 

age of Ry 0? TY 0 tranl- 

of the EEE AI Hg: og E 

at the bieph. Antiq. I. 12. 1. II. 3. 1. Philo, Tom. I. p. 30. 196. 297. 

a b. II. p. 49. 8, 469. . he "ITED ** 
p. 49. 468, 469. 8 . 


Philo, Tom, II, p. 2362. » De Bello Punico, p. 68. 
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tranſlated on account of its ſeverity and doubtful mean 


£4 ro $k.4vov Torncers Pwwagis, ON which the ambaſy 
— demanded vi ein re pxavev, What conditions do th 
Romans underſtand by faris ? 
Acc se,, Luke Xii. 58. may be literally explaine 
da operam, though an explanation might be gwen diff 
ent from from that of the commentators, without ref 
ring to 4 Latiniſm. On the other hand, ov az, Math 
KXVU. 4 4. though 1 it is unuſual Greek, is no Latiniſm, bu 
A lteral tranſlation . a Hen riet 8 n to Judy 


Weatior? 7 


20; 4+023g8 N b "OL; 4 
. E c T. Wt: 
lau, g, bad expreſſions, Attic and common Gre 
Poerical words, 


HEN living languages have RP à certi 
VV degree of cultivation, there ariſes a difference by 
tween. the language of ordinary converſation, and tl 
uſed 1 in the works of authors, which we ma oxprels J 
The terms cammon language, and literary! e. Tha 
is à third kind, which holds che middle rank betue 
' both, that which is uſed in letter- writing, or epiſtal 
language, which is the more rational, the more it 
proachès to the former, provided all end avol 
ed that are obſcure or vulgar, © 

Idiotiſms are ſuch words and phraſes as are aſl 
common life, but not admitted into writings or publ 

_ ſpeeches, bang derive from lo lorns, taken in ap x 
unplies the oppoſite to a public ſpeaker, _ -: . 

They may be reduced to ſeveral diſtinct claſſes. 

af them are not only allowable, but indiſpenſable, 5 
would be a fault to reject them in converſation for ! 
more ſtudied expreſſions, that are uſed in writing. Tit 
are frequently more conciſe: and emphatical than th 
* admnted into literary language, which being model 
oder the daes of a has leſs compels, and ar 

3 N 


9 
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rreffion.. To avoid idiotiſms of this nature in epiſtolary 
orreſpondence would be real affectation, and many au- 
hors, by a proper uſe of them in their writings, have 
merited the applauſe of the public. A ſecond clafs con- 
iſts of fuch as are perhaps admiſſible, but which an 


da uchor cannot introduce, without expoſing himſelf to the 
he remarks of the critics, or the cenſute of the Academy. 


To the third claſs may be referred ſuch as appear harſh 
to a delicate ear, and are uſed only by perſons without 
education: theſe may be termed idiotiſms from idr, 
taken in the ſenfe of unlearned, and are ſubject to a higher, 
or lower degree of diſapprobation, in proportion to the 
nicety of the ear, or the refinement of the taſte. The 
loweſt order of idiotiſms conſiſts of ſuch, as are uſed only 
Dy the vulgar. | | | | 


Nor it is undeniable that the New Teſtament contains 
words and phraſes, which are neither foreign, nor Cih- 
eiſms, nor to be found in the writings of the Greeks; 
theſe perhaps may be referted to the lariguage of com- 
mon life. The writers of the New.Teſtament in general 
have never pretended to the beauties of literary language; 


and St. Paul; who was the moſt able, has uſed in the 


pony epiſtles the ſame- expreſſioris, as he would have uſed in 
* | common converſation; Eferiz; 1 Cor. Xi. 10. appears to 

ene che name of a woman's head-drefs, or veil, in faſhion 
b un chat time in Corinth ®, and that no claſſe writer has 
— ed it in this ſenſe, is no more a matter of ſurpriſe, than 


fit many of the modern ornaments of female dreſs are 


0 = found neicher in any author, nor even in a dictionary of 
e U Gi he language. And St. Paul having occaſion to ſpeak on 
Ont fie fubjedt, would have been blameable in-avoiding rhe 


ale of a term which cuſtom had eſtabliſhed; for he wrote 
ot with the accuracy of an author who deſigns to pub- 

able, ® aſh, but merely with a view of being intelligible to thoſe, 
| mh whom he immediately correſponded, © + 


* wt The Greek grammarians have laid it down as a rule 
pan thi t og et, without 76, ſignifies thou wilt,“ and eier re 
tha” , * thou canſt, though this diſtinction has not been al- 
nd leſs | .. Ways 
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ways obſerved by the Greek authors *; but oo oe, i 
the ſenſe of nequaquam, ſays Phrynicus , is totally ina. 
miſſible, becauſe it is bad Greek, and has beſides a dif, 
agreeable ſound. Yet I would till tranſlate the paſſig 
Rom. ix. 6. Oux ofen de, ors exrerTwev o Ae Oeu, in the 
following manner, but by no means (do I ſpeak thus, 
becauſe the word of God hath taken none effect*:" fo 
though, according to the opinion of Phrynicus, the er 
preſſion was unclaſſical, it was ſtill in uſe, and that chief, 
as he himſelf confeſles, i in his own country, that is, eithe 
in Aſia Minor in general, of which St, Paul was a native 
Or in Bithynia | in particular, a province 0 had bra 
likewiſe viſited by the Apoſtle.  _ 

An inaccurate uſe of particles is a fault to which we 
are moſt ſubject in writing a foreign language, which we 
haye not learnt by the rules of grammar. Of all th 
writers of the New Teſtament, St. Mark has written thy 
worſt Greek, and it is therefore not incredible that he 
actually wrote wu for Nbg, Ch. ix. 1 2, and that ad, 
which is in many of the manuſcripts, is the correction 
of a tranſcriber who underſtood {the difference of the two! 
particles 

The cenſure of che mmarians has been, frequent 
unjuſt, who have not ſeldom condemned, on etymols- 
gical principles (the moſt common, yet the moſt uncer: 
tain criterion in determining the legitimacy of a word) 
expreſſions, which have been ſince diſcvered in the bel 
authors. Critics, who have ſtudied to explain the Nen 
Teſtamenr by paſſages ar the gelte, have ; mage thel 


. remarks 


8 See the examples Aich Wetftein i in at note to Rom. ix. 6, bs 
quoted from Ariſtotle, and Joſephi ente L. 13. I. where b 10 
7s ww ſignifies he wiſhed to ſeduce her. | 
4 P. 162. of Pauw's edition. Ou 010 «al; e, cb _— 
Mang epapranta & win ver da ry, u ol 2a un over. Nerd 
erte u Heu TY adexH aneh vre, N xa Ty * * Er! 
Ken ®v dure, Kai un Jure. , ; 

e ee Palairet's note to this paſlage *. 
F See Kypke's note to this paſſage 4. 
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remarks of the antient grammarians a particular ſubje& 
of attention; and Wetſtein, who is by far the moſt va- 
luable writer on this ſubject, has the ſingular merit of 
having quoted literally their cenſures, and of ſubjoining, 
as often às he was able, authorities from the beſt authors 
in ſupport of the words in queſtion. The beautiful edi- 
tion of Thomas Magiſter, cum Notis variorum, publiſhed 
by Bernard, at Leyden, 1757, may be likewiſe conſulted 
with advantage, as many of the words of the New Teſta- 
ment, which Thomas Magiſter had condemned with im- 
moderate ſeverity, are there defended by quotations from 
the claſſic writers. 5 „ eee . 
The above-mentioned obſervations. on the idiotiſms 
muſt not be confounded with the remarks of gramma- 
rians on the difference between Atticiſms, and ſimple 
Greciſms, as Meœris for inſtance ſays, Korwos, Alu, 
a 109% EAAnvixus. In theſe caſes likewiſe Wetſtein has 
uſed inc,his notes the ſame accuracy, as in the former. 
Now it is ſelf-evident that the authors of the Greek Teſ- 
tament never pretended to write Attic Greek, but were 


| fatisfied with the language of Greece in general. Vet 


examples may be produced, where the commentators 
have met with difficulty in n a paſſage that is a 
real Atticiſm. St. Paul has uſed a: dae, Rom. ix. 4. 
in the plural, for which various reaſons have been aſ- 
ſigned by the critics; but, in fact, the Apoſtle in this 
inſtance has uſed the beſt poſſible, or Attic expreſſion. 
Aabmeas yea rig Ne r ou diabmen, ſays Thomas Ma- 
giſter , who was perhaps on the other hand too ſevere in 
excluding totally the Angular, a. 
With regard to: the idiotiſms, or words and expreſ- 
ſions of common life, we are not reduced, as might be 


ſuppoſed, to the neceſſity of mere conjecture, but have 


various ſources of critical aſſiſtance in determining their 


meaning. The obſcurity therefore, which they occaſion, 


is not ſo great as many have pretended, though it cannot 


be denied that writings, into which they are admitted, 
are more difficult to be underſtood than claſſic authors. 
We may diſcover their ſignification in certain caſes from 


the 
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the uſage even of good writers, who have ſometimes been 
guilty of an overſight, and uſed them inſtead of claſſical 
expreſſions... But the greateſt help is td be derived from 
the remains of Greek authors of inferior rank; the merit 
of whole latiguage admit of various degrees of eftitnation 
fromithe moderate down to the very wort ſtyls in writ. 
ing to which latter claſs may be reſefred ſevetal frag. 
tnets written in Jewiſh: Greek, which are either apocry- 
or falſely aſcribed to the apoſtolic Fathers. Many 
expreſſions, which an accurate proſe writer would avoid, 
aue allowable in poetry; and the wrner of comedies in 
particular is frequentiy obliged to introduce words that 
are never heard but in common life, as it would be ab- 
furd to put refined language into the mouths of the illi 
tecare. The inſcriptions Hkewiſe, which have been diſ- 
coveretl to a very conſiderable amount in almoſt all the 
countries where Greek was ſpoken, have ſerved to ex- 
plain many idietiſms and provincialiſms, which: would 
otherwiſe have been unknown, being frequently written 
by perſons who were not maſters the Greek, in the 
farhe manner as the epitaphs- in our country church- 
Fards are generally compoſed by the illiterate in the uſual 
Aialsck of the 3 The remark made by 
Kypke on 3 — 8 v. 12. and ſince confirmed 
by — 28 ple. But a ſtilß more 
| rage —— Barn; John iv. 46. a word 
that has oc d no inconfiderable diſputes, and is like- 
wile explained by Geſner from: a Greek inſeription, in 
Which 18 f fd of a Lefbiaw Prytanis, ru enravupao and 
. Peorkcwy Weurarmnay e Yeu Fiadifapere, and immediately 
Wem ag the ſenate _ ned him hearts 
"With Ie e be Beſs whe Ace er Se at Gottingen, 
Nevin, 139% dd printed in the Afth volurte of the Commentationes 
Scientiarum Gosettingenſis antiqviofes. He produces, p. 29=33- 2 
. Greek: inforigtion preſerved by Fococke, of a ſepulchre that had be · 
longed to Ulpius Julius Trophimus, of Smyrna, who, is entitled o- 
TOTS EX , BoNevrn, and gerannt, and who had purchaſed it, AYTQ 
KAT TH TYNAIKI Mor TYKH KAI TEKNOIE KA ETTONOIE KAI 


OPEMMAET MOT KAI AITEAEYOEPOIS. Miki, et uxori mez Tyche, 
et liberis, et poſteris, et alumnis meis, et libertisꝰ. 
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baliſici of Aſia, Paciamos Aries avehopnow*, Laſtly, the 
antienr Greek grammarians themſelves, have not only 
informed us that many words, to which they applied the 
epithets of ahn, imrobAnror, Reda, xiCona try anus, 
were ſtill in uſe, but have likewiſe explained their mean; 
ing; which explanations have thrown! the greateſt light 
on many obſcure paſſages of the New Teſtament. - 
Icdiotiſms, taken in the ſenſe of Vulgariſms, cannot with 
any colour of juſtice be aſcribed to the New Teſtament, 
With reſpe& to St. Luke and St. Paul, no one could 
ſuſpect the fotmer; and the frequent intercourſe of the 
latter with perſons of the higheſt rank gives little ground 
to ſuppoſe that he ſpake the language of the. populace 
With regard to St: John, his ſtyle is of a nature that 
prechades all yulgarity. Yer Heumann, in his notes? 
on the New Teſtament, which were formerly conſidered 
as profoundly learned, has laid down the following prin- 
ciple as the bafis of his criticiſms: S that the New Teſta⸗ 
ment is veritten in the very worſt: Greek, and in the lan- 
guage of the that many words and phraſes have 
been uſed th ſenſes unknown to the claſſics, und given 
them only by the populace; and, laſtly, that their means 
ing is nat to be diſcovered hy the help of the Greek 
writers, but merely from coſecture, or che general con- 
nexion.“ But as the charge of xvulgarity has never been 
proved, and the idiotiſms, which are not ſo numerous 
as he pretendod, may be explamed by other means than 
mere conjecture, the whole edifice: which he has erected 
en this baſis: falls of itſelf to the ground. te. 
Count Zinzendorf has pretended to diſcover, in the 
ſermons of Chriſt, certain ĩdiutiſtms, in uſe only 

the common workmen of Nagartthi that is, vulgar Sy- 
riac expreffions, tranſlated literally into Greek; and this 
u See the ſame volume“ of the Commentationes antiquiores, p. gr. 
57. 58. This inſcription may ſerve to cplain gent John iv. 46. 
on the ſuppoſition that it is an appellative, hut it ſeems to me to be a 
does nase r % ni ht 5303 0 irie 00 og Or eRIs, | 
4 See particularly his Notes on Mark iv. 36. vi. 16. ii. 4. 29. xiv. 30 
This bys been elkarty em by Kygke, in bis Ohſervationes ſaera- 
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he has attempted to ſhew in paſſages, where ſeveral com- 
mentators have diſcovered myſteries', Now I will not 
condemn' the Count as an heretic, whatever was the 
cauſe that gave birth to this opinion; whether he in- 
tended to exchange the old ſyſtem of biblical criticiſm 
for a new one of his own, or whether he was [ed into the 
error by the fancy of his genius, and the want of inſtruc. 
tion in theology, to which he was directed by natural in- 
clination. He confounded the cuſtoms of the Jews with 
the cuſtoms of the moderns ; and concluded, that the 
ſon of a carpenter could ſpeak no other language than 
that of the illiterate : but among the Jews, a man might 
belong to the claſs of the learned, though he exerciſed 
the trade of a mechanic. Even the enemies of Chriſt 


refuſed him not a title; that was due only to men of 


learning; which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as we find in the 
ſermon on the mount, and many other of his ſpeeches, 
the characteriſtic ſtyle of the Jewiſh doctors, diſcoverable 
in the Talmud, which conſiſts in ſhort and detached ſen- 
tences, and in leaving in a chain of argument the inter- 
diate links to be ſu we by the hearers. Rabbiniſms 
therefore, not vulgariſms, muſt be ſought in the ſermons 
of Chriſt; for the om themſelves, aſtoniſhed at a lan- 
ge, which- they expected not from an education in 
zareth, applied to it an epithet“, which is due only to 

the graces 2 poliſhed ſtyle. It is true, that an inſtance 
may be alledged of a Galilean term of reproach, viz. 
Nazarene;' not ſpoken by Chriſt, but by his enemies“. 
Expreſſions of contempt, taken from the general cha- 
racter of a city, are frequent among men of the loweſt 
; order, and the word Nazarene is ufed in that country to 

this very day in the ſenſe of © deceiver .. 
An objection has been made to ſeveral words in che 
5 New Teſtament, that they are fuck as are uſed Dy 
i See Bnner' Lorna Enders, e. „ | , 

m Koye Xe, Luke iv. 22. 

Mark xiv. 67. according to the reading of the Syriac verſion, 
an o H r Ine en Na daęnst 10. 

„see John l. 4. » See the Orient, Bi v. Vol. x. p· 47. 
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by poets :; a circumſtance not to be expected, as is ſaid, 
from perſons who were without education, and not per- 
fe& maſters of the Greek. But the objection is really. of 
no weight, as every man, who has learned a foreign lan- 
guage, is liable to uſe in proſe, expreſſions which are the 
province of poetry; and this mug eaſily have happened 
to St. John, who ſeems to have ſtudied variety. Though 


_ poetical, they might have been uſed in common life, if 
1 not in the language of literary proſe; but this is a diſ- 
iN tinction, which is made only by thoſe who have learned 
: a language from their childhood. LE 

ht | 2 15 

ed 3 e 

iſt | 

2 . Soleciſms, or grammatical errors. 

ble Nr or grammatical errors, have been 
en. imputed to the New Teſtament, even in caſes 
oi where the conſtruction is Attic ; a charge, which can be 
{ms 


aſcribed to no other cauſe than ignorance of the Greek - 
anguage. Inſtead of the gemitive abſolute, the Attic 
dialect admitted frequently the nominative *, and yet this 


ery conſtruction has been cenſured in the New Teſta- 

y to ment, as a fault againſt the rules of grammar; a circum- 
ance ance the more ſurpriſing, as it is very frequently uſed 
2 n the Septuagint *, viz. Gen. xv. 1. xvi. 5. XXII. 20. 
les“. viii. 13. 24. XIV. 16. xlviii. 2. 20. Exod. v. 14. 
cha- ii. 3, 4. Levit. viii. 31. Joſ. x. 17. 1 Sam. xy. 12. 
well. Ii. 19. 2 Sam. vi. 12. A paſſage in the epiſtle to te 
ry to Womans, which has occaſioned much difficulty and dif- 

- ute, Pebexxc ef wog xorrm txuoa Iramx Tv argos naw, 
n the Nom. ix. 10. may be explained as an Atticiſm*, PeCexxa 
hiefly rs being uſed for PeEexxas xu. Angther paſſage, 


lark xy. 36. which has hitherto appeared contradictory 
the parallel text in St. Matthew, may be explained 


„ On 
verſion, | 1 | 
For inſtance, John vii. 34. #64, eo 
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en this principle, ſo as to remove all contradiction x. Ac. 
cording to St. Matthew, at the time that Chriſt Was ex- 
piring on che eroſs, one of the fpectatots brought him 
vinegar to drink, apparently with the beft intention, but 
was deſired by the others, in a tone of malice and ridi- 
eule, to wait and fee whether Elias would come: but 
according to St. Mark, the ſame perſon who brought 
the vinegar, made Hkewiſe the cruel requeſt, that it 
might not be adminiſtered. Now if aeywr be admitted 
as a norminative abſolute, it has the fame meaning as 
Ar yovrog Ties, by which aff contradiction is removed +. 
The charge of ſoleciſms gave riſe to an excellent trea- 
tiſe by Schwartz, entitled Soleeciſmi diſcipulorum Jeſu 
antiquati, in which he firſt treats of the nature of ſole- 
ciſms in general, and then examines the ſeveral paſſages 
of the New Teſtament, which had been condemned as 
ſuch by the critics. The frequent uſe of this book itſelf, 
and ſtill more the many extracts, which have been made 
from it by Wolf, have contributed to explode a notion 
that was formerly faſhionable. Vet certain inftances fe- 
main, where a perfect vindication would be difficult, 
eſpecially in the book of Revelation, in which rhe nomt- 
native is fometimes uſed in a manner that is contrary to 
the practice of the Greek writers. The examples have 5%, 
been collected by Bengel, in his Apparatus Criticus, p. 
498. 2d. edit. and as they cannot be explained as nomi. 
natives abſolute, we conſider them in the I of Jewiſh 
ſoleciſms, which I ſhall examine more at Large in treat- 
ing of this book in particular. Schwartz bas altered the 
ſtops, in the fifth verſe of the firſt chapter, in order w be r. 
vindicate this paffage, but he was able to apply no f. 
medy to the remaining; ant hate ver latitude we allow tea 
to the uſe of the various fections, it is ineoncervable that 
* LS B 345 8 pare * 3 e à con- In 
+ Several tranſerihers have attempted to remove the contradiion 
by. an alteration. of the text. The Codex Calbertinus 4705, inte 
| A8wr, has os Je Aczrros A, which is a manifeſt correction; and Wes, 
ſtein's Cod. 13 and 69. have xa Jeaporre; y,, Toy yor 0285, 26 
s oigiIuTHy ana pa tro r, a9T 00 Aeyorris 5 but this again is an en · 
dent, though an ingenious correction. | 


* 
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2 conſtruction, which is not uſed in the other books of 
the New Teſtament, ſhould occur ſo frequently in the 
Revelation, unleſs it were written by. the author himſelf, 

Nor will I deny, that in other parts of the New Teſta» 
ment examples may. be: found, that are contrary to the 
rules of grammar, though their number is very incon- 
ſiderable. Iva. pn Geringe, 1 Cor. iv. 6. is hardly to be 
defended on grammatical principles. Eraſmus, Beza, 
and Grotius, with Pearce, who has followed their ex- 
ample, have propoſed to read Ovorode ; but this cor» 
rection 15 ſupported by the authority of not one ſingle 
manuſcript. In all probability, therefore, it was written 


9 


5 2 A 7 -: Re . 


rea- an : 
ſeſu originally as it ſtands at preſent; it muſt be regarded as 
* a deviation from grammatical preciſion, the propoſed 


amendment having lefs the appearance of critical con- 
jecture, than of the correction of a maſter. Wetſtein has 


(elf, indeed quoted wa as, Rev. xx11. 14. in ſupport of this 
nade pallage, but this is only to defend one fault by the au- 
ation {WT chority of another. 19 fe an = 8 

es fe- Nen 777 81 

ficult, | 

nom | L OF eite ns | 

ary {0 S S OT. + WHT, :: 

s bare Ference to be deduced from theſe premiſſes, re | pecting the 
us, P. knowledge neceſſary for the underflanding of in wg ef- 
„d / a, 


; treat | ROM the foregoing deſcription of the language of 
red the the New Teſtament, we may form an eſtimate of 
order iO he requiſites which are neceſſary for every man, Who 
0 Te ould underſtand it fundamentally and critically, and, 
ve allow altead of relying on the opinion of others, would exa- 
wie that une and decide for himſelf. Gar i 


In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to have an intimate 


auantance wich the Greek claſſics, as numberleſs 
e Fords and pbraſes occur in the New Teſtament, which. 
„ jo wwe. n be explained by their; means alone. The common 
„ ate, 10 | "i of wicis in the New. Teftament'is Faith; and 
Ange” vever bas learnt. Greek from the New Teſtament, ap- 


> PIES 
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- plies that ſenſe on all occaſions, even to paſſages where 

it is inadmiſſible. In the, two following paſſages, Ads 
xvii. 31. Wi Tagacxu wzciv, and Rom. x11. 6. Wp0- 
@nreay X&T% TIV. aranoyiev wits, F aith* would be 2 
very improper tranſlation ; and every man, acquainted 
with the different ſenſes of we among the Greek writ- 
ers, would explain it in the firſt inſtance bp proof,” or 

ground of belief, and in the ſecond by * res concre- 
dita,” as St. Paul meant probably, that every man ſhould 
uſe the gift of prophecy, not according to the meaſure 
of his faith, but in proportion to the talent with which 
he was intruſted, or the abilities with which he was en- 
dowed *. 

The excellent indexes annexed to many editions of 
the Greek authors, ſuch as are found in Weſſeling's He- 
rodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, and Ducker's Thucy- 
dides, may afford a claſſical ſcholar eſſential ſervice, even 
in cafes where the learned compilers themſelves derived 
no critical aſſiſtance. The beſt memory, united with 
the moſt frequent reading, is not always aſicient to re 
call the paſſages which are uſeful to be known; but by 
means of an index, we are enabled to refer at once to 2 
claſſic writer, in order to collate and explain a text of 
the New Teſtament. The Lexicographers likewiſe, who 
were native Greeks, and eſpecially Suidas, have been by 
no means exhauſted by the commentators ; a diligent 
uſe of them might be attended with great advantage; 
and even in thoſe inſtances, where a word is not con- 
rained in them, we may derive this uſeful inference, that 
it is either a provincialiſm, or peculiar to the Gree 
Teſtament. 

The ineftimable treaſure, which lies hidden in the yr 
tient inſcriptions, __ be of fingular ſervice, pari 
larly in explaining the provincialiſms and idiotifms. De The 
have hitherto been ſeldom or never applied to this pur 
poſe; and, as the books in which they are contained ur 
frequently too expenſive to be purchaſed by the hap 
it is to be wiſhed that ſome one, who has leiſure and 


abilities, would compoſe a Lexicon containing the oe 
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re uſed in the Greek inſcriptions, not only in ſuch as have 
I; been collected in ſeparate volumes, but in thoſe which 
- are found ſingly in the deſcriptions of travellers. A work 
2 of this nature would be an invaluable guide to a com- 
ed mentator in his critical reſearches. 5 7 
At- But the book moſt neceſſary to be read and under- 
or ſtood by every man, who ſtudies the New Teſtament, 1s 
re- without doubt the Septuagint, which alone has been of 
uld more ſervice, than all the paſſages from the profane au- 
ure thors collected together. It ſhould be read in the public 


ſchools by thoſe, who are deſtined for the church, ſhould 
form the ſubject of a courſe of lectures at the univerſity, 
and be the conſtant companion of an expoſitor of the 
New Teſtament. Not to repeat what I have written on 
a former occaſion, I refer my readers to my Programma 
on this ſubject, publiſhed in 1767, where examples are 
even givenꝰ of the manner of explaining the New Teſtament 


rived from the Septuagint *. ®wreGw, to teach, and Pwriopos, 
with © inſtruction,” are inſtances of importance in dogmatical 
o te- theology; and if the writers on this branch of divinity 
at by had conſulted the verſion of the Seventy *, they would 


- to a have avoided the miſtake of ſeeking a myſtical, where 
only a plain meaning was intended ; nor would they have 
who WH difpured about the ſupernatural influence of divine grace 
en hon thoſe, who have not attained the ſtate of regeneration. 
ligent WI Another inftance, Heb. xi. 5. engermmaras Sew, which 
wage; Wl figrufies not © to pleaſe God, but © to ſerve God,” I have 
con- reated more fully in my notes on this epiſtle, where the 
e, that meaning of this phraſe is particularly explained *. The 
Greek attempts of the moſt learned critics to diſcover the ſenſe 
of agera, 1 Pet. ii. g. by means of paſſages from profane 
che an- vriters have been unſucceſsful ; but if they had referred 
aracu- to the text in the Septuagint, Iſaiah xliu. 2 1. whence 
St. Peter has borrowed the expreſſion, they would have 
found that «geras was nothing more than Tom the 
glory, not the © virtues of Gods.” : 
The concordance of Trommius, a book which is in- 
diſpenſable to an expounder of the New Teſtament, ren- 


*P. 1327, See my Eſſay on Dogmatical Theology ?, p. $79. 


ders. 
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ders this application of the Septuagint extremely eaſy; 
and I wiſh as earneſtly that it were in the hands of eyery 
theologian, as that Paſor, and other works of that na. 
ture, were baniſhed from the ſchools: By the help of this 
concordance, we may diſcover at one view not only the 
ſenſe and conſtruction of a word in diſpute, but likewiſe 
the Hebrew expreſſion of which it is a tranſlation, and 
thus eaſily determine whether a phraſe be a Hebraiſm or 
not. It is true, that in ſome reſpects the work is incom- 
plete: the Septuagint verſion of Daniel is totally want: 
ing, it being at that time unknown“; and ſeveral word 
of the remaining books are omitted, but theſe omiffions 
are not ſo numerous as might be expected in a collection 
of ſo many thouſand words“. This I can declare with 
the more certainty, as I am in poſſeſſion of a copy that 
formerly was uſed by my father, who has ſupplied what 
he found in the courſe of his reading to be deficient, 
which I have continued ſince the time of his death, 
BiePs'Lexicon®* on the Septuagint is likewiſe a valuable 
book, and if properly improved might be of great uti- 
lity; but from the nature of the work itſelf, it cannot be 
fo convenient for making an immediate reference as the 
doncordance ef Trommiods. 
The remarks, which have been made on the uſe of the 
Septuagint, are equally applicable to the books of the 
Apocrypha®, from which a greater benefit may be ex- 
pected, in proportion as they have been leſs applied to 
this purpoſe. Ag commentary on the firſt book of the 
Maccabees, which 1 intend ſhortly to publiſh, many ex- 
amples wilt be given of this nature. I will therefore 
confine myfelf at preſent to a ſingle inſtance. It is of 
forme conſequence to determine preciſely the meaning of 
E wy din? ectures tv wecpere, Acts xv. 29. becaule it 
has been a matter 6f diſpute, Whether the command to 
ahſtain from eating blood was to be extended to al 
Chriſtians; the doctrine has been maintained in the 
affirmative by whole churches, ſupported by many 0! 
the learned, and not ſeldom: occaſioned a ſecret * 
E | | an 


See my Programma on the Septuagint 9, p. 49—52. 
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and anxiety, Now, the proper meaning of ev vH 
may be diſcovered from the ule of TAXu5 Tow, and de N 
wolf, in the firſt book of Maccabees, where they imply 
nothing more than a polite manner of making a requeſt, 
ch. xil. 18. x vuy xaAwe Wornotte ariOwnoares nlp, 1. e. 
« we beg the favour of an anſwer.” In the ſame manner, 
v. 22. XK vu a® 8 EVOKE EV TRUTH, KAAWS WOINTETE Y- 
(ovres nw Weps TH eienvns vu. opJiog Wornotrg ar {4.08 
adac. To apply then the ule of an epiſtolary expreſſion 
in the book of Maccabees to a ſimilar one in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, the epiſtle which was written by the 
Apoſtles and Elders of Jeruſalem contained no com- 
mand, but ſimply a requeſt ** to abſtain from certain 
matters which might be offenſive to the Jews”. 
But the uſe of theſe critical reſources muſt not be car- 
ried to the extreme, nor mult the ſenſe, which a word 
has received in the Septuagint and Apocrypha, be pre- 
ferred in all caſes to that, which is given it by the Greek 
authors. An error of this nature has been committed, 
Rom. 111. 2 5. where 1aa5ngwv has been taken in the ſame 
ſenſe of * mercy ſeat,” or covering of the ark of the co- 
venant. Kypke has properly preferred the tranſlation 
* propitiatory ſacrifice.” 5 i 
A knowledge of the Hebrew and the Syriac, (under 
which latter language I include the Chaldee) on account 
of the Hebraiſms, and ſtill more on account of the Sy- 
riaſms, which are not to be learned from the Septuagint, 
15 abſolutely indiſpenſable. An acquaintance with the 
Arabic, though uſeful in many paſſages, I will not enu- 
merate in the liſt of requiſites; but the Talmudical and 
Rabbinical dialect is much more neceſſary for the under- 
ſanding of the New Teſtament, than of the Old. Whole 
books of the Old Teſtament may be explained without 
once referring to a Talmudical expreſſion ; and the lan- 
guage of the Rabbins is too modern to be applied to 
what was written before the Babyloniſh captivity, or 
eren ſo late as the age of Malachi : but they mult both 
be very frequently applied in expounding the New Teſ- 
| tament, 


” Iloeraan in this paſſage ſignifies not © fornication,” 
M2 
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rament, eſpecially in the ſermon on the Mount, and 
the epiſtle to the Romans. Divines therefore, who 
confine their ſtudies to the Greek Teſtament alone, 
and without learning the Oriental languages aſpire to 
the title of Theologians, lead not only themſelves into 
error, but thoſe to whom they undertake to communi- 
cate inſtruction : and I may venture to affirm that no 
man 1s capable of underſtanding the New Teſtament, 
unleſs to an acquaintance with the Greek, he joins a 
knowledge of at leaſt Hebrew, Syriac, and Rabbinic. 
It may be replied, that if requiſites like theſe are in- 
diſpenſable, it is no eaſy matter to attain a knowledge of 
the ſacred writings. The fact is not to be denied, and 
few profane authors are ſo difficult as the Greek Tefta- 
ment; but I ſhall be leſs expoſed to the charge of derogat- 
ing” from the perſpicuity of the Divine Oracles, as a very 
learned Theologian by profeſſion, the celebrated Erneſti, 
has maintained the ſame opinion in his Diſſertatio de 
difficultate interpretationis grammaticæ Novi Teſtament, 
It may likewiſe be objected, that, in delineating the cha- 
' Tater of a Theologian, I have laid down qualifications 
as neceſſary, which he beyond the reach of common abt- 
lities. Now every artiſt, in forming an image, which 1s 
to ſerve as a pattern of beauty, endeavours to render it 
as perfect as poſſible, even though its various excellen- 
cies were never united in a ſingle object. But the de- 
ſeription, which J have made of a conſummate Theolo- 
gian, is by no means ideal; the qualities which I have 
required have been attained by many, and ought to be 
attained by all who undertake to expound the Word of 
God. If proper alterations were made in the public 
ſchools, the ſtudent in divinity might, on leaving the 
univerſity, be provided with a ſufficient fund of biblical 
literature. It is true, the knowledge which is acquired 
in thoſe ſeats of learning muſt be conſidered only as 1 
beginning, which future ſtudy muſt bring to perfection; 
but when a good foundation has been laid, the ſcholar 
will hardly ſuppoſe that future idleneſs is to be the re- 
ward of former Induſtry. Even the clergy who reſide y 
the 
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ad the country might proſecute their ſtudies to advantage, 
10 and make great advances in the knowledge of the Bible, 
e, if a faulty education threw not obſtacles in the way, which 
to they have no inclination to ſurmount. 

tO Thoſe, who have neither opportunity nor abilities to 
mi- acquire ſufficient knowledge to inveſtigate for them- 
no ſelves, muſt at leaſt be in poſſeſſion of ſo much as is re- 
nt, quiſite to profit from the learned induſtry of others, and 
S A to apply to the New Teſtament thoſe treafures of Gre- 
. cian and Oriental literature, which their predeceſſors have 
in. preſented to their hands. But a man unacquainted with 
of the Septuagint, and the claſſic authors, can form no judge- 
and ment of the critical remarks, which have been made on the 
fta language of the New Teſtament ; nor determine whether 
gat- the meaning aſcribed to a word be literal or figurative, 
very the ſenſe in which it is uſually taken, or only fuch as 
eſti, extenſive reading can ratify by the authority of but twa 
» de or three examples. He can have no idea of what is 
ent.. called interpretative probability, and is unavoidably ex- 
cha- poſed to the danger of giving the ſame credit to a falſe 
tions interpretation, as to the true. In ſhort, he can ſee only 
| abi- WY with foreign eyes, and believe on the authority of others, 


ich 1s but he can have no conviction himfelf, a conviction, 
ler u without which no man ſhould preſume to preach the 


1 Goſpel, even to a country congregation. 

1e de- F ee ? : 

1e010- | W - n ä 5 

have ro eee Lo 

= | r 
public The remarks of the foregoing ſection confirmed by the experi- 
ig the ence of what has hitherto been performed or neglected in 
1blica expounding the New Teſtament. | | 
quired F it be inquired, in what manner theſe ſources of 
ly as 4 biblical criticiſm have. hitherto been uſed, whether. 
ection; ¶ they have contributed to explain obſcure and important 
{cholat paſages, and whether they have been ſo far exhauſted, 
the fe. s to preclude the labours of future critics, the anſwer 
a vill confirm the truth of the preceding obſervations. 


M3. . 
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With reſpect to the Hebrew, and, where this lan- 
guage is deficient, the Arabic, I have nothing to add to 
the remarks on the former ſection. The former has been 
applied with very great ſucceſs *, though in ſome ex. 
amples it has been miſapplied by men of real learning; 
a circumſtance which renders it the more neceſſary to be 
able to judge for ourſelves. Erneſti* has contended that 
TWIN ſignifies quibus aliquid conſtat, rei ſumma, 
and from thence explains gotta, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 12. but 
no critic in the Oriental languages can alloy that TTL 
admits this ſenſe, nor is it rendered by cot in a fingk 
inſtance of the Septuagint. 

The Rabbinical and Talmudical languages have been 
uſed frequently, and to great advantage, in explaining 
as well Jewiſh cuſtoms and doctrines, which occur in 
the New Teſtament, as Rabbinical words and phraſe, 
Lightfoot and Schoetgen * have cultivated this branch of 
learning with the moſt ſucceſs, fram whoſe works Wei 
ſtein has ſelected and abridged the moſt eſſential part, 


and given them in his nates to the New Teſtament. He 


has collected into a maderate compaſs very important 
materials; and where the conciſeneſs of his qbſeryations 
has rendered them obſcure, it 4s eaſy to refer to the ori- 
ginals, from which he has extracted. Much, however, 
remains to be performed, as appears from the fifth ſec- 
tion of this chapter: but as it can ſeldom be expect. 
ed from an expqunder of the New Teſtament, that 
he ſhould make the Talmud, and the writings of the 
Rabbins his daily lecture, it is much to be withed that 
{ome one among the learned, who has made them his 
particular ſtudy *, would contribute remarks of this na- 


ture to the New "Teſtament, avoiding at the ſame time 


that ſuperfluity, which not ſeldom defeats. the end for 
ONT: . collections 1255 been made. nl 


x De difficultate interpretationis grammaticæ Novi Teſtamenti, } 20, 

The paſſage on which he grounds his explanation, Viz. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 
admits another explanation, which is very poetical, though TY 
still retains its uſual ſenſe, See the 44th remark on Lowth de lacla 
pocti Hebrzorum ?, . 
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The Syriac has hitherto been little uſed} in commen- 
taries on the New Teſtament *, of which the reaſon. is 
che narrow principle on which that language has been 
learnt, its ſtudy having been wholly confined ta the Sy- 
riac verſion of the Bible. Here then a new and extenſive 
field lies open to the learned, who have leiſure and abi- 
lities to expound the New Teſtament by flages. from 
the Syriac authors ;, but great caution = be uſed in 
order to make a choice collection, and not to aſctibe the 
character of a Syriaſm to a phraſe that is lixewiſe Greek. 
Whatever remarks of this nature have gecurfed in the 
courſe of my reading, I have noted in the margin of 
Wetſtein's New Teſtament, and. my father had collected 
materials for. a diflertatzon; to be entitled, Lumina Sy- 
riaca illuſtrando N. T. Should I ever publiſh the differ- 
rations, which, he Jeſt ee aygmenneg with, ma- 
nuſcript notes, I might be ditpoſed ta ſubjoin theſe ma- 
terials in the ſtate in which 1 have wh js them, 

The! LANA by. tar the richeſt ſource, has be been 
uſed wich great fucceſs,; hut as not _ half gf its treg- 
ſures has bgen employed, in explaining the Now Teſta- 
ment, an intimate knowledge of this res is rhe-more 
neceſfary for every Theologian. Of thoſe who have 
uritten notes to the Neu 'F eſtament in the, manner of 
Raphel, Kypke has madg the moſt frequent, Wha 
Septuaginl. Wetſtein likewiſe has made a very. q wehcious 
and happy. ae e of, it in his learned nates, but it 
15 neceſſary Hkewiſe for the reader 10 refer to the reſpec; 
tive paſſages, as. he has not always quoted the, wards * 
themlelves,; ox mentioned the 4 of the quotation. 

Latin is of courſe underſtood by every one: who reads 
the Greek Teſtament: and with: reſpect to the Perſiſins, 
all that is ech o be remarked, has been mentioned 
above; with the — that the fubje& has hitherta 
not engaged the attenrion pf, the learned. 

-Raphel affords an excellent e 2 ok wha 
would: make collections, from the Fanz Fd 
with a view of illuſtrating the New Teſt and the 
kemarks wich he has drawn from — 1 af 

| „ Ariana. 


% 
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| Arrian, and Herodotus, are claſſical in their kind ©. El. 
4 ner and Alberti? have adopted nearly the ſame method, 

but the obſervations of Raphel are more important. The 
moſt material parts of the writings of theſe critics may be 
found in the notes of Wetſtein, who has added an in. 
finity of original remarks, having conſulted authors neg. 
lected by moſt philologers, eſpecially the Greek phyf. 
clans,” It is true that Wetſtein has collected example; 
that relate not immediately to the New Teſtament; he 
regarded his work too much in the light of a common 
placę book, and introduced materials which belong n. 
ther to a Lexicon, a circumſtance which has cauſed 
many of the notes to be overlooked that are truly valu- 
able, Another imperfection is the too frequent omiſſion 
of the object he had in view in making a quotation, and 
che want of a Latin tranſlation of the Greek paſſages 
renders it ſometimes difficult to determine what ſenſe he 
intended to aſcribe to the word in queſtion, eſpecially 
where the quotation is too ſhort to judge from the con- 
nexion. It is proper therefore to conſul: the originals 
from which he has taken them; and this is the more 
neceſſary, as I have obſerved in many places that words 
are omitted, on which the ſenſe of the whole paſſage in 

- _ depends. Whoever wiſhes to derive all 

po ble advantage from Wetſtein's edition of the New 
Teftament, ſhould be in poſſeſſion of a good library, 
though a claffical ſcholar may in moſt caſes form a to- 
Icrable nidgement even without this aſſiſtance. 

" Kypke's 'Obſervationes facre in Novum Teſtamen- 
tum“, which are executed on a ſimilar but more exten- 
ſice plan than that of Raphel, were publiſhed ſoon after 

Wer ein's New Teſtament, but he had never ſeen this 

edition befgre the publication of his own remarks. In 
227 the” preface he expreſſed his apprehenſions of having 

quoted the ſame paſſages which Wetſtein had already 
produced, and experience has ſhewn them to be ground- 

ed, to the honour of both critics; and of the ſubject it. 
felt. When two men of profound learning, who conduct 
their ſtudies ona ſimilar plan, but proſecute their inqui- 
e % "8 7 rleg 
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El. ries independently of each other, in explaining a text of 
od, the New Teſtament quote the very fame paſſage from a 
The WW claffic author, and that in repeated inſtances, it is a proof 
be not only that the text in queſtion was in need of expla- 


nation, but that the n in the quoted authors had 
a ſtriking ſimilarity to thoſe in the New Teſtament. Of 


ep. . 

nf all the expoſitions of the New Teſtament, conducted on 
ples principles like theſe, I know of none that are ſuperior, 
. or indeed equial to thoſe of Kypke. They are written 


without pedantry, or an affectation of learning; and con- 


non ffecta 
ra- tain all that is important, without being encumbered 
uſed WE with extraneous matte. > 1151 


Carpzov and Krebs“, whoſe writings Wetſtein had 


ralu- | 

fion not conſulted, either becauſe they were 'publiſhed too 
and late, or becauſe he had no knowledge of them, harmo- 
ages nize with this critic in the reſult: of their inquiries, in a 
ſe he manner which reflects honour on each; the former has 


ſelected paſſages from Philo, and applied them to the 
expoſition of the epiſtles to the Romans, and the He- 


inals breus; the latter has extracted from Joſephus, with re- 
more ference to the New Teſtament in general. They have 
rords MW both contributed largely to biblical criticiſm, but the 
ge in Nadhaftages, which remain to be derived from Philo and 
76 all Joſephus, are more than can be eaſily imagined. If a 
New man of learning, who has ſtudied theſe Greek writers 
rary, only in his leiſure hours, has yet made a very confider- 


able collection in addition to that of Carpzov and Krebs, 
not through oſtentation, but merely in regard to paſſages 
- Win the New Teftament which are really obſcure, it can 
xten- Ino longer remain a doubt that Philo and 'Joſephus ſtill 
after contain ineſtimable treaſure sss 
x this Palairet and Muenthe deſerve likewiſe to be men- 


7% WE » 


nqui- filplaying tas Young, on every even uſeleſs * 
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united with a total want of judgement, has produced: 
rude and indigeſted maſs, which at times only diſcover, Nin {t 
an uſeful obſeryation. Muenthe publiſhed in 17 55 Ob, k 
ſervationes.1n, N. T. ex Didoro Siculo; in which his 
principal object was to defend the purity of the ſtyle of Wi 
the New Teſtament; yet, though it contains, many uſe, o tha 
ful remarks, a great part of the work is ſuperfluous” 
If it be aſked, whether, theſe collections, and eſpe 
ally thoſe of Raphel and Kypke, have eſſentially cont; | 
buted to explain the New Teſtament, I. Moe not 3 produ 
moment to pronounce in the affirmatiye. Erneſti, wy 
queſtionably a maſter of the Greek language, and cele, and w 
brated in. the republic of letters, - entertains a different of the 
opinion, but on what grounds he ſupports that opinion WW contri 
] have never been able to diſcover. He ſays that Elſner, 
the beſt of theſe critics, has hardly ten remarks of any Joſep 
conſequence. Now ten remarks that render intelligible ing. 
ten paſſages of, the Neu Teſtament, which before were BW Mace 
obſcure, are not to be. rejected with contempt; and it N the b. 
everycritic contributed in the ſame proportion, we ſhould N count 
make no inconſiderable progreſs in exegetical knowledge. Wl ſubſti 
But it ſeems extraordinary that Erneſti ſhould; have men. d 1. 
nioned Eliner in particular, and not Raphel, who had ww 
| taken the lead in this kind of criticiſm, and given a ph. mand 
lological explanation of many more than. den paſiags it im 
which. before his zime appeared inexplicable; -. : beer 
Before actual +experience- had confirmed the fact, u Ml which 
was indeed not zeaſonable to ſuphoſe chat the claſſic au Krebs 
thors could have been applied wich ſo much ſucceſs, in I ge 
the expoſition of the New Teſtament, as the APA l in thi 
have neither formed their ſtyle, nor immediately bor venty 
rowed their expreſſions from theſe writers; But the ak conye 
is undeniable, ,-nor is it impoſſible to aflign a reaſon, may. 
Whoever undertakes to write a la ge, to which be Ml nho, 
not accuſtomed from his youth, kelecks not at all time Will Seren 
the words. which are moſt uſual among che beſt writer, Bl exclu 
and are univerſally underſtood; he: regollects indeed Mon 
claſſical expreſſions, but applies them in a ſenſe, w Which Wl 
geviates 1 n ſome meaſure from the common one; an 12 
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hor thus circumſtanced may write Greek, but his Greek 
vill ſtand in need of a commentary **. The caſe is the 


Ob, ame in writing modern languages, of which we are not 
perfect maſters; we adopt on many occaſions a proper 
e a xxpreſſion, though not that which is commonly applied 
ule, | 


o that purpoſe by the natives themſelves. 


„ A paſſage, which has been mentioned above, Rom. iii. 
ec, 25. may ſerve here as an example. Erneſt1? has called 
nth upon thoſe who tranſlate {xa5-ngvr © expiatory ſacrifice, to 
ot produce an inftance, where it is actually uſed in this 
u cnſe, and ſecondly where it is thus uſed in Jewiſh Greek, 


and where eri NS is applied to ſacrifices . The laſt 
of theſe demands has been fulfilled by Kypke ; he alſo 


man contributed to the tulfilling of the firſt, to which Krebs has 
ſner more completely anſwered by producing a paſſage from 
a Joſephus, in which 1a=neer is uſed preciſely in this mean- 
ble ing. It is taken from the ſeventh ſection of his book on the 
were i Maccabees. Joſephus, having previouſly obſerved that 
xd 1 i the blood of the martyrs had made atonement for their 
Huld countrymen, and that they were ore evrauxor (victima 
ge. ſubſtituta) 715 Tv vue He,. Continues as follows, xas 
nem 0i4 Ty alu rg TW. evoeCwy  £X£Wav, Xa TH ,n, SJavary 
bad Quryy n Jer Woo a To Io aan dic g. The ſecond de- 
ph. mand is too unreaſonable to deſerve any anſwer, ſince 
lages it implies that the writers of the New Teſtament have 
erer preferred the claſſical meaning of a word to that 
, n which is given it by the Seyenty. It occaſioned however 
Krebs to waver in his opinion, as he could find no paſ- 
1s, in age in the Septuagint, Where gung was uſed: preciſely 
ils in this meaning, though it is not impoſſible that the Se- 
bor venty, in uſing this expreſſion for MB, intended to 
fad convey the additional idea of expiation. But an anſwer 
alon, BN may be -giyen, by quoting a paffage from Symmachus, 
hes BY nho, though he wrote better Greek than either the 
nel ol feverty, Aquila, or [Theodotion,. is not to be whelhy 
Ken excluded from the claſs of Hebraic writers. Even 
deed BY Montfaucon allows that his writings arg not free from 
hich WI | | , He- 
—_ In his Eſſay de Interpretatione Grammatica Librorum imprimis Sa- 


Forum, p. 224, of his Opuſcula Philologico Critica, 


$. 
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note“, and if Chriſt, in ſpeaking Chaldee, made uſe of 
1 raklita, Erneſti's own argument is a proof againſt him“. 
f rapaxantes, according to the rule which he has pre- 
ue ribed in explaining az5ng, can have no other mean- 
ang than that which is given it by the Seventy, or Jewiſh 
1 ts reek writers, the inference is equally unfavourable, for 
al. Ne Seventy have uſed wagaxanropes, Aquila and Theodo- 
ex: on 72eauanmre: for the Hebrew D2NID, which ſignifies: 
Jen Comforter,” Job. xvi. 2. But the ſenſe of wapaxanre; in 
the ie New Teſtament, may be determined at once from 
' the ſhe authority of a Greek writer, whom Erneſti compared 
rpoſe ith Plato and Demoſthenes, and who thought his lan- 
ur age too pure to have been underſtood by St. Paul. 
phel. Philo de Mundi Opificis, p. 5. of the edition by Mangey, 
vhok as the following paſſage: Oude wapaxanry, (ri5 Ye 0 
Philo tog; prove d exuTw Xenrapeves o Oro & dre eve ert 
It theater nas t Napier ru avev dwprns St Prow 
ps of boxes ez eauTns vdevog aN due, Where de wa- 
1 wary evidently ſignifies fine monitore, or nemine mo- 
going ente gf This paſſage Erneſti had undoubtedly read, 
hat"! it is often difficult to recollect examples at the time 
adds, Wir application might be uſeful, and hence the neceſſity 
ancto collectors, who ſubmit to the literary labours of bring- 
trum, e the ſcattered materials as it were into a public trea- 


ation, The moſt important example of the happy application 
rather I Greek literature is offered by wepvela, Acts xv. 20. 29. 
t, ha 25. which has divided in religious ſentiments whole 
ration Purches and nations, and produced no trifling uneaſi- 
ing o and diſputes in modern ages» It is inconceivable 
ain is vepveta, if it ſignifies fornication, could have been 


le verb MWumerated among certain matters from which the Gen- 
rendedM* converts to Chriſtianity were requeſted to abſtain, 
„ wordMiely to avoid offending the weakneſs-of their Jewiſh 
probt- thren ; and the unavoidable conſequence of this tranſ- 


on is, that it is as great a crime to eat blood, things 
Advo-Nungled, or meats offered to idols, as to commit forni- 
bon, an opinion which many divines have maintained 

. . 5 on 
See Buxtorf's Lexicon Talmud. Rabbinicum, p. 1143» 
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on the authority of this text of ſcripture. J have x. 
marked above, that wopveta, in the ſenſe of fornication, ; 
unknown to the claſſic writers, though common in thy 
Septuagint and the New Teſtament ; yet examples my 
be produced of this unuſual word, but in a totally di. 
ferent meaning. Julius Pollux, Lib. IX. & 34. fy 
that in ſea- port towns, the erropiov, or ſquare adjoining 
to the harbour, where the merchants.aflembled to tran. 
act buſineſs, was divided into KATNANERG, 08 WOpVEIG, a 12 
OLNPAQLTH TIC fire, which has been tranſlated, even i 
the edition of 1706, by © taverns and brothels,” an err 
ariſing from the too early uſe of the New Teſtament. 
But it ſeems incredible, that Julius Pollux ſhould intend 
to enumerate houtes of open debauchery among the 
buildings effential ro a public exchange. Every learner 
of the Greek language knows that wopun, in whatever 
ſenſe it is to be taken, is derived from wepaw, to purchale 
and the Etymologicum magnum may be conſulted un- 
der the article Wl epuw, to ſell. Kar, and Wopps i en. 
dently denote © wine-houſes' and cooks- hops, which 
as Pollux ſays, were likewiſe called oxnuara. Tu 
therefore, in conjunction with xæννe⁰ and aye, ſignifie 
meat ſold in the public ſhops, or in the open market (i 
the fame manner as xopeic ſignifies © pork,” for the words 
properly an adjective, and is uſed as ſuch by a Greek 
poet of the middle ages) which the Jews fcrupled to ea, 
through the fear of its being part of an animal which had 
7 — in a heathen temple “. 

James v. 12. Above all things, my brethren, ſwer 
not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your na, 
nay, wa pn eis vropiouw Tromre, Where vropois has bel 
tendered by * diflimulation,” and no one has had recouft 
to the claſſic writers, who uſe it in the ſenſe of anſwe. 
Troxpioucs is uſed by Herodotus in the ſame ſenſe ® 
eT0xpireuas. See Book I. Ch. II. tvs d. UT grvadas. Its 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe by Homer, and in the Lin 


c See Du Freſne Gloſſarium mediæ et infimæ Grecitatis, p. 1204. 
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'E It 


Apollonius © on Homer, p. $12. is the following paſſage, 
Mn, 8 | | | 


uTroxgiwairo] a, 


n the Qde * UT0XpLvairo Seomporros | 

> May A To%Aw | 

y Ul Loi d' ce ng nęsg UTOXPLVOVT &.8 

tay EvFev xai vroxpira:, Wpwr XY Wi evro Yap TH 


JININg 


ops ro WHAYLOV 8708 WOTER WMOKPLTOL ELOAY, 
frank 


GTX pivopheves Whos Tov Xopove 


So likewiſe Suidas, Tom. III. p. 556. Alberti alſo has 
tranſlated UT0Xpivopacts, reſpondeo, Matth. vi. 2. This 


. xa 
ven IN 


1 Error 

men. ll paſſage therefore of St. James ſignifies, © ſwear.not, but 
intend BY (peak the imple truth, that ye may not be guilty of 2 
ag the i crime in anſwering,” Troxpwopar is uſed in the: ſame 
learner ſenſe, Iſaiah 111. 6. XX; vrongl gels TV TY MA pα EXESWWY Epes AN 
_ PG. where ſome of the manuſcripts have 
rchak, TS OTIg From urenpig ha, in the ſenſe of reſpondeo, 
ed u. is borrowed the meaning of vroxprns in the phraſe vro- 
d en £2171s 0e4gwn ©, an interpreter of dreams, properly one who 


which anfwers when confulted on a+ dream. This may be 
Top applied to explain UT oXpiT as, Matth. xvi. 3. Luke x1. 56, 
emf where, inſtead of having reference to dreams, it refers to 
rket (i the weather, or the ſeaſons **. But this application of 
word bf che paſſage in Lucian is already known. | 
Gre In explaining Rom. x. 18. which is taken from Pſalm 
1 to ex. 5. the commentators have not been able to aſſign 1 
nch hal raſon why BN is tranſlated by the Seventy o Þf&yy0; 
aur. Some have contended that p may fignify a 
n, {weat 


aber ſound,” from the Arabic 5 to cry aloud :* but this is a 


grammatical error, for the Hebrew quieſcents in the third 


our W radical He, correſpond | ic verbs in He 
"2 pond not to the Arabic verbs in He, 
has ber bun to thoſe in Vau or Je. Others are of opinion; 


| | 9 Apollonii Sophiſtæ Lexicon Græcum Iliadis et Odyſſez, e Codice 
4, Iv MS. Sangermanenſi in lucem vindicavit Johannes Baptiſta Caſparus d' 
Anſſe de Villoiſon. Lutetiæ Pariſiorum, 1773. 

* Luciani Somnium, 5 17. Tom. I. p. 22. ed. Reitz. 


f Raphel in his Annotationes ex Herodoto has thus applied it in a 
note to Luke xii. 56, 
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| that the Seventy read nog DP but Sp „but this op. 
1 nion 15 improbable, as Y, which occurs ſo frequenth, 
. | is no where tranſlated @Joyyos. Now if we refer to the 
Greek writers for the uſe of ©$yys, the whole becomes 
clear. It ſignifies, I. the tone of a muſical inſtrument; 
2. the ſtring itſelf which produces the ſound **. Joſe. 
phus Antiquit. VII. 12. 3. n pev xwvpe ͤ eL opduig Anu 

| « © . + 1 de vA NE @Joyyes £xuon, where ON and 
| L.ooęon have manifeſtly the fame meaning *5. Another in. 
| ſtance may be taken from Theodoret *, who, though an 
eccleſiaſtical writer, had the Greek language at his com. 
mand, and in this paſſage has certainly not borrowel 
from the Septuagint **, Ava dena OJoy yes xa; auth (raua) 
xaxewn (Xup) exe. Lucian de Foſſione Iſthmi, F 6, 
Vol. HI. p. 640. of the edition of Reitz, ſpeaking of the 

- accompaniment of muſical inftruments, uſes ©$oyy in 
the ſame ſenſe *7. The Seventy therefore might ver 
properly ule it for P, which ſignifies originally thread, 
and 1s applied to the ſtrings of an harp, which were firlt 
made of twiſted hemp *? The idea of the muſic of the 
heavens was Pythagorean, and therefore not unknown in 
Egypt: it is likewiſe uſed by Philo in his treatiſe Quod 

* - a Deo mittantur ſomnia, Tom. I. p- 62 5. 
The word dnawnx preſents us with an example of 
different kind, which I give rather as a conjecture than as 
an inſtance on which I could venture to ſpeak with cer- 

- tainty. There are two paſſages in the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mnans, where the meaning uſually aſcribed to this word 
| in the Septuagint and the New Teſtament ſeems to be 
unſuitable to the context. Rom. v. 18. Judgement came 
upon all to condemnation, di evos wa ETTWPRNTOS, but the 
Fee gift eame upon all men unto juſtification of life, s 
wes Jorawmmaros, Which is tranſlated per unum reCtefac- 
tum, or per unius rectefactum. The queſtion here n- 
turally ariſes, in what did this ſingle meritorious action 
conſiſt? "Ananwpe in the ſenſe of recte factum ſeems 
not perfectly applicable to the paſſive obedience of Chril 
(as it is called by the Dogmariſts), in ſuffering death on 


the 


* Quæſtio 34 in Lib, 3tiun Regum. 


= * 
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the croſs, and his active obedience conſiſted not in a 
ſingle good action only, but in a continued ſeries of vir- 
tuous deeds, and an inviolable obſervation of the will of 
God, under all temptations to the contraryb. Wolf, the 
philologer, and Senior of Hamburg, makes an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt to explain it by the ſatisfactio of Ariſtotle, 
who meant that Jauwnz ought not to ſignify a virtuous 
action, but atonement for a vitious action: but as ety= 


mology is leſs prevalent than cuſtom, in determining the 


uſe of words, qi preſerved the ſame meaning after 
the time of Ariſtotle as before. There is equal difficulty 
in explaining the other paſſage, Rom. viii. 4. where God 
is {aid to have puniſhed fin in Chriſt, wa re dαUj,/ũmuñꝙ me 
youre TAngw)n ey naw Tos un KATE CHOKE WEEWMUTECD GANG = 
KATHY WVEV IAG, Now the queſtion 18, how d 19/40; T8 Vos 
can be fulfilled in us, ſince St. Paul contends that s-veues, 
the law. itfelf is aboliſhed *. Some of the commentators 
ſay that diarmpeare fignifies thoſe precepts of the law 
which are at the ſame time agreeable to the law of na- 
ture; but this interpretation is very arbitrary. Grotius 
contended that Jnaiwpare relates to the Levitical and 
Civil law of the Jews, which was as poſitively denied by 
Hammond; this is certain that the Seventy uſe it indif- 
ferently for PM and , and Hebr. ix. 1. it relates un- 
doubtedly to the Levitical doctrines. But both of the 
above-mentioned paſſages become perfectly clear, as ſoon 
as we aſcribe to d eU a ſenſe in which it was frequently 
uſed by the claſſic writers, namely, that of puniſhment,” 
or © condemnation to puniſhment. The firſt inſtance 
then, Rom. v. 18. will fignify as by the offence of one 
judgement came upon al mere to condemnation, even 
lo by the puniſhment, to which one perſon ſubmitted, 
the free gift came upon all men unto juſtification of life. 
The other inſtance, Rom.' viii. 3, 4. © God ſending his 
own Son in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, condemned fin in 
the fleſh: that the condemnation of the law might he 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the fleſh, but * the 
1 vs BY i CO rn 
> See my Treatiſe on Dogmatic Theology, F 138. 
N 


ed. Vi, vii, viii. 
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Spirit.“ The condemnation of the law is, that fin, or, as &. 
Paul expreſſes it, the deeds of the body, ſhall die. The 
paſſages from profane authors, in which due, is uſed 
in this ſenſe, may be ſeen in the 122 ſection of my 
Theologia Dogmatica®: Suidas likewiſe may be conſult: 
ed, Tom. I. p. 586. under dx, 587. dmawcay and d 
xa1wAara, at the end of the article dnxauwpa.: P. 679. fl. 
xau)hyrav and: enamray. Alfo Julius Pollux, Lib. VII. 
$ 25. Thucydides, Lib. VIII. c. Ixvi. with Wefleling 
note, Herodotus, Lib. I. c. xlii. Lib. V. c. xcu. & 2. | 
vill quote the words of this laſt paſſage, becauſe the Latin 
tranſlation even in Weſſeling's edition is falſe. The oracle 
foretelling that Kypſelus, a cruel tyrant, would rule over 
theCorinthians, ſays © Labda will conceive and bring fort 
2 ſtone, that will fall hard on the party of the nobles,” d. 
' xars de Kopien. Now it is evident from the ſequel that 
puniet Corinthum, not emendabit Corinthum, is the 
proper tranſlation: for it is ſaid, & 5. that Kypſelus, ha- 
ing made himſelf maſter of the ſovereign authority, ba. 
niſhed many of the Corinthians, deprived many of their 
property, and ſtill more of their lives; ſuch a tyrant can 
hardly be ſaid urbem emendare *9., . 
Bauch 1nſtances occur continually in reading the claſſc 
authors; and. whenever the avocations of my profeſſion 
revent me from taking proper notice of them, I cannot 
help lamenting that we have not more critics, who follow 
the examples of Raphel, Carpzov, and Kypke. Horne: 
mann of Copenhagen has made Philo his particular ſtudy, 
and, had he met with more encouragement, would 
perhaps have rendered great fervice to biblical criticiſm. 
But of all the claſſic authors, which deſerve to be ſtudied, 
with a view of illuſtrating the New Teſtament, Plato 
ſtands in the foremoſt rank, from whoſe works many ob- 
{cure paſſages of the New /Teftament might receive the 
greateſt light. Nor do J confine my wiſhes for the pro 
motion of exegetical learning to Univerſity Profeſſonm, 
who are too often prevented by multiplicity of buſines 
from quitting the beaten path in ſearch of critical dilco- 
| _ +,” Vers 
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veries. The paſtoral office of the country clergy fills only 
a {mall portion of their time, and as happineſs conſiſts 
in the continual exerciſe of our talents, it might be hoped 
that many would employ their learning and their leiſure 
in the purſuit of inquiries, where they would be natu- 
rally rewarded by the ſatisfaction of making new diſco- 


veries, and by an honourable rank in the republic of let- 


ters. The ſtudy of a Greek author is in itſelf agreeable 
and uſeful, and it muſt be doubly intereſting to a clergy- 
man, if, beſide the pleaſure ariſing from the author itſelf, 
he reads with the particular view of contributing to ex- 
plain a work of ſuch importance as the New Teſtament. 
But in reſearches of this nature, care muſt be taken to 
collect only what is new, and elucidate what is really 
obſcure. _ TVS In ee IE | 
Little uſe has hitherto been made of the Greek in- 
{criptions, and here the wideſt field is open for a theolo- 
gical critic, as moſt of them afford aſſiſtance in expound- 
ing words which are not purely claſſic. Geſner, in ſome 
of his ſpeeches before the Academy of Sciences at Got- 
tingen, has made a very happy application of ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions taken from Pococke to difficult paſſages of 
the New Teſtament, and it 1s to be fincerely withed that 
others might be induced to follow his example. 
After all the learned labours of the commentators on 
the New Teſtament, there ſtill remain numerous words 
and phraſes where it is neceſſary either to confirm the old 
or diſcover a new meaning by examples from the Greek 
authors; in which they are uſed in a fimilar connexion. A 
man verſed in the writings of the Greeks will often find 
in the New Teſtament expreſſions which, though. they 
ſound not foreign to his ear, he is unable to confirm by 


authorities. Of ſuch the following are examples. 


Atv, inteſtinum rectum “, Matth. xv. 17. Mark 
V1. 19. which moſt of the commentators have very falſely 
explained, not excepting Wetſtein, who, from an omiſ- 
ton in his quotation from Suidas, has proved the con- 
trary of what he intended to demonſtrate**, might re- 
ceive great light from the works of the Greek phyſicians®, 

N 2 e from 


r e e 


St. Luke it is uſed as a ſubſtantive; but I acknowledge 
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from which we might diſcover, whether a@e9w were not 
ſometimes uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe for the intel. 
tines in general, it being an old objection to this fpeech 
of Chriſt, that 'animal food 1s not concocted in the in- 
teſtinum rectum . It muſt however be confeſſed that 
the Greek word is not ſo decifive in the preſent inſtance, 
as the Syriac word {212 **, which was uſed by Chrift 


on this occaſion. 


Mark iv. 29. orav Teac. I have found two examples! 
which are applicable to this phraſe, but a clear and deci- 


ſive inſtance is ſtill wanting. 


Luke x1. 33. %evr7y. This word fails even in the 
Lexicons which have been compoſed for the New Teſta- 
ment, ſuch as Paſor's, and others of like nature, the reaſon 
of which probably is, that ſeveral copies have xęuν . 
But *evTrw is the moſt uſual, and 1 believe, the true 
reading; it is therefore extraordinary that no notice 
ſhould be taken of it, not only by the Lexicographers, 
but alſo by many of the commentators on the New Tel- 
tament. Its meaning is undoubtedly the ſame as that of 


the Latin word crypta, as Stephanus has properly ob- 


ſerved in his Theſaurus. And this meaning is admirably 
adapted to the context: an honeſt man lights not his 
candle in a vault, but in an open houſe. But no example 
has hitherto. been produced where xgvrT1 is uſed by 2 
Greek author. Now I found an inſtance in Strabo, 
Lib. V. p. 377. (or 246.) dug xevrrn, and another in 
Joſephus, Antiquit. XV. II. 7. KATECNEVH en Of Xa. A bn 


AJioęuf. But theſe are not quite ſatisfactory ?“, gn be. 


ing uſed as an adjective, whereas in the above paſſage of 
this 


An anonymous Greek tranſlator in Montfaucon's Hexapla Origenis 
"has, u ovxy & pn wand rer xagror, Habbakuk iii. 17. He ſeems to 
have read i, and has uſed aagadwoz nearly in the ſame ſenſe 35 
St. Mark, with this difference that the verb is followed by an accuſative, 
which the latter has omitted 35, The other example is in Philo de Mundi 

Opiticio, Tom. I. p. 9. where, after deſcribing the cauſes of the groti! 


of fruit, he adds eos o dee TNT TOY. It is true that the 
compound word uſed by Philo is not the ſame as that in St. Mark, nor 
are the two conſtructions wholly ſimilar. 
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this to be rather a caſe of curioſity, than a matter of 
doubt. If no example can be produced from a claſſic 
author, it 1 probable that the uſe of xn as a ſubſtan- 

tive was peculiar to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily, from 

whoſe dialect it was transferred to the Latin language, 
and xevrTy may in that reſpect be referred to the Latin- 

iſms of St. Luke, | 

Luke xvii. 20. wagarngncss is hitherto without exam- 
th 35, nor is it to be found in the Lexicons of Suidas and 
Julius Pollux, though the former has wagarnęenga ra. 
Its meaning therefore can be had only from conjecture, 
and the opinions of the learned have been very different. 

John i. 13. Required an example where ae is uſed in 
the plural number, and in a fimilar ſenſe “. 

John 1. 14. cagf eee. In the ſentences of Secundus, 
p. 88. of Schier's edition, is vs5 oro au, and P. 92. 
T{TAEXWHhEVN TUX 0 * But 1 with to have an inſtance 
where the thought is expreſſed i in the ſame words. 

John 1 1. 16. Xxx aur; Xxeos if 

John ii. 19. Required an example where vas is aſed for 
a body containing a divine foul. Examples muſt be 
ſought among the Pythagorean writers“. See alſo Som- 
num Scipionis, c. viii x. wy 

John iii. 13. Required an example nia tic 18 uſd 
in the ſenſe of to dwell,” and applied to a perſon re- 
moved from his place of abode “. 

John iv. 37. Required an example where zwi ev 18 uſed 
to expreſs the fulfilling of a proverbial ſaying“. 

Acts vii. 5 3. vopeoy AnpGavey eig dH 110 I have 
collected many examples not generally known, which 
tend to illuſtrate ſingle words in this paſſage; but I with, 
to ſee an example of the whole paſſage, any other geni- 
tire being uſed inſtead of ayſhhaw*7, 

Keregyew as uſed by St. Paul“. See the beginging of 
the ts 8 of this chap. png Le Clerc s note to o Nam. vi. 16. 


Rom. 


a There is a ſimijar though not the ſame expreſſion in Philo, Tom. I. 
p. 197. Likewiſe in the Syriac Cbreſtomathy, p. 5. Chriſt is called the 
temple of the eternal ſon :. but this perhaps was borrowed from the aſe; 
Se in queſtion, and therefore not pure Syriac #, 


* 3 
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Rom. v. 2: Epheſ. ii. 18. 11. 12. wrα,—“uan. This 
word ſeems to me to expreſs the privilege of approach to 
the perſon of an Oriental ſovereign, in the ſame manner 
as entree-is ſometimes uſed in French. Examples may 
be found of wporayuye;, but none of mTeoraywyn uſed in 
this ſenſe, A'paſſage in Diodorus Siculus*?®, Lib. II. 
c. 58. Tevnyverls x WOATYS x TEWTAYWYAS. 18 not wholly 
applicable to the uſe of weorayuyy by St. Paul. Another 
1 in Thucydides, Lib. I. 82. is here of no uſe. 

Rom. v. 2. & 1 Sg, Required an example where 

this phraſe is uſed in a ſimilar connexion *. 
Rom. v. . Joupn, Required an example, from which we 
might determine which of the three uſual explanations is 
moſt analogous to the uſage of the Greek language. But 
there is little hope of an anſwer to this query, as dexiun 
ſeems to be a word peculiar to St. Paul“. 

Rom. v. 2 n aYomy Tv Orcs exxeyurar ev Toig x 
nun d, weupars aye. We are generally informed by 
the commentators whence this expreſſion might have 
taken its origin, but an inſtance of its actual uſe would 
be much more ſatisfactory 5. 

- Rom. vi. 1 7 w αο EIL rymov, on hs ee 
We the common conſtruction is the true one, and to be 
preferred to the amendment propoſed by Kypke “. 

Rom. vii. 4, 5. Can KaproPopno oy be here uſed in the 
ſenſe of pario, and did St. Paul intend to expreſs the no- 
tion of marrying Sin to bear children to Death? I really 
believe he did **, See the 437. Sentence of Demophilus, 
and Philo de Dei immutabilitate, Tom. I. p. 273 but 

1 N to have an inſtance in which er pere itſelf is 
u ed + 
Rom. Xii1. 1 2. N Give 46 
Rom. xv. 28. Pe- Trend GTO Toy . 7, 
Rom. Xvi. 25. Sveigc X&TX * 
1 Cor. iii. I. age; (according to the beſt authorities 
for oapxino), Required an example of this word i in a ſenſe 
: da to the paſlage 1 in St. Paul“. 
3 Cor. vi. 18. ev ole TOLSTOLG, * words are generally 
- tranſlated in ſuch ehen. But the expreſſion | is _— 
| wit 
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ich obſcurity, which I wiſh to ſee removed by an ex- 
9 oe» 

2 Cor. iv. 1. In fix manuſcripts, among which are 
the Alexandrine and the Clermont, is read eyxaxepey **. 
This word is found only in Symmachus and Theodotion, 
Gen. xxvii. 46. Numb, xx1. 5. Prov. iii. 11. where it 


os 9%. OD. AAS Acor 


y has the fame meaning with exxexew , but. this ſenſe is 
1 not very ſuitable to the context of the preſent paſſage, 
for the two expreſſions aπ «yxaxupey, and awtmrajpt)a 1% 
re purre Ti; /aioxurns, being connected by aha, neceſſarily 
Simply an antitheſis, which can hardly be diſcovered be- 
"y tween * perſeverance? and the avoiding of infamy ©. 
* Perhaps eyxaxe is capable. of another meaning, that of 
ut falling into evil, which is analagous to its derivation, and 
1 well adapted to the connexion 9, | b 
Epheſ. i. IO. οντπνεοοο νννοννσατ is uſed in à ſenſe which 
my is hitherto ſupported by mere conjecture®, that which 
by is advanced by Raphel, Koppe, and others, being inap- 
. plicahle to wis paſſagge ein ne 
uld Queries of 'this nature will very frequently occur, in 
reading the New Teſtament, to every man who is able 
en to judge for himſelf, ati therefore capable of doubt. 
) 


The foregoing: have been propoſed, not with a view of 
excitin eee in what · manner the ſeveral paſſages 
the may be explained, where we have no reaſon to complain 


no- of a deficieney, but in the hope of ſeeing them con- 
— firmed by the diſcovery of actual examples, not merely 
llus, 


ſingle words but entire phraſes. As ſeveral of the doubts, 
but chich 1 have propoſed in a former edition of this work 
if 15 r have been ſince able to ſolve; and omit therefore in 
the preſent, there is reaſon to believe that future critics 

wil produce a ſolution of ' thoſe which have been here 
enumerated, provided they avoid the common error of 
expounding what is dear in itſelf, or giving a tenth ex- 
planation of 'a paſſage which has been nine times ex- 
plained before, and direct their attention, in ſtudying 
the claſſic authors, to ſuch words and phraſes of the New 


ral Teſtament, as have been hitherto confirmed by no au- 
nde chorities ““, e | N 
With 
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„ © Fo pla 
OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENH ur 
npacry 255 4% yak wEW, the 
Fr the 
„% TTT the 
Of paſſages borrowed, or quoted from the Old Teftanet bee 
VVV A * 
TX 7 1TH. reſpect to the paſſages of the Old Teſa G0 
| ment, which have been introduced by the Apo :; 
tles and Evangeliſts into the writings of the New, a ill No 
accurate diſtinction, muſt be made between ſuch, as be. this 
ing merely borrowed, are uſed as the words of the writer r., 
himſelf, and ſuch, as are quoted in proof of a docttiu In. 
or the completion of a prophec e. din 
Whenever a book is the ſubject of our daily lectur I tha 
it is natural that its phraſes ſhould occur to us in vn wer 
ing, ſometimes with a perfect regollection of the places, iſ era: 
from which they. are taken, at other times, when tie evil 
places themfelves have; totally. eſcaped our memo noti 
Thus the lawyer quotes che maxims of his Corpus Ju not 
the ſchoolman the verſes of his: claſſics, and the preache¶ to ti 
the precepts of his, Goſpel... It is no wonder therefor, may 
if the fame has happened to the writers of the New T Plal 
tament, who being daily occupied in the ſtudy of t to n 
Old Teſtament, unavoidably adopted its, modes of er of 4x 
preſſion, or to {peak more properly, that of the Gre Luk 
tranſlation, , which they have done in numberleſs eum ſigni 
amples, where it is not perceived by the generality quer 
readers, becauſe they are, too little acquainted with d oppe 
Septyagint: The moſt eminent among the comment {Wand | 
tors, eſpecially Wetſtein, have taken particular pains u ſhall 
mark theſe paſſages ; many ſtill remain to be notice ve 1 
but, having neglected in the courſe of my reading the. 
note theſe omiſſions, I am unable at preſent to produWmani 
an example. An attention to this ſubject would be I 
unfruitful labour, as many paſſages of the New Teſuſſ v ap 
ment, that were before obſcure and uncertain, hav < Towe, 
5 | rivet | 
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rived clearneſs and preciſion from the diſcovery of the 
| places, from which they were taken: for, though a 
writer, in borrowing and appropriating to his own uſe 
the words of another, is not abſolutely bound to apply 
them in the ſame manner, as the original author, yet 
the application will in moſt caſes be the ſame. It has 
heen à matter of diſpute among the learned, what mean- 
ing ſhould be aſcribed to xaJzpo, in the expreſſion 
1 gol Ty Aae, Matth. v. 8. who, it is ſaid, ſhall ſee 
God; and it has been commonly interpreted of Chaſtity, 
as if pure could have no other meaning than chaſte. 
Now the two following verſes in the Pſalms, from which 
this expreſſion is taken, render the whole paſſage clear, 
Tis avaCnotras tis ro obs Ts Kue; xai Tis SCnctrai fy ro 
ai are, AJwes XE, x28 naFJopos Ty K, Plal. xxiii. 
{in the Hebrew xx1v.) 3, 4. Here we muſt obſerve, 
that to ſee God,” and © to ſtand in the temple of God,” 
were in Hebrew ſynonymous, and a privilege to be 
places granted only to thoſe, whoſe hearts were as. ee from 
en de evil inclinations, as their hands from evil actions, which 
emors. notion Chriſt undoubtedly had in view, though he meant 
s Jui not to confine the promiſe to the earthly, but to extend it 
reach to the heavenly temple. In the ſame manner many doubts 
ercfor, may be removed in explaining Matth. v. 5j. by referring to 
ew Te Plal. xx xvi. (Heb. xxxvii.) 11. Recourſe has been pad 
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y of te do metaphyſical ſubtlety, in order to diſcover the meaning 
s of er of eau in the ſentence a aJwarnce wape Ty Ot wav pnpa, 
ie Gre Luke i. 27. and it has been contended that enpe there 
fs cxan WM ſignifies whatever can be expreſſed by en confe- 
erality 0 quently whatever can be a ſubject of thought, or ens in 
with de oppoſition to non ens, which involves a contradiction, 
mmenn and which therefore the Deity cannot perform; but we 
r pains 0 ſhall act more ſenſibly, if ſetting aſide this refinement, 
notice we refer immediately to Geneſis xvii. 14. from which 
eading che whole expreſſion is taken, and where ena conveys 
> produqſi manifeſtly the ſenſe of * promiſe *.” | 


11d be 1 
ew Teſta 
„ have 

cine 


have before obſerved, that every writer is at liberty 
to apply to his own purpoſe the words, which he has bor- 
lowed from the writings of another; a liberty which we 
„ = | frequently 
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| plied by Chriſt probably in a determinate, and prophe. 


probably taken from Prov. iii. 7. but St. Paul means 


. — 1 7 Ä a 


from ſuch, as are quoted as proofs. In borrowing the 


frequently take in applying paſſages from the claſſic au- 
thors, The eleventh verſe of the thirty-ſeventh Pſalm 
above-mentioned 15 a deſcription of the general, though 
not neceſſary lot of the virtuous, which paſſage is ap. 


tical ſenſe, with reſpect to his future church; and the 
paſſage in the twenty-fourth Pſalm, which deſcribes the 
requiſites for a worthy approach to an earthly temple, is 
applied by Chriſt to a future approach to the Deity in 
heaven. Ia ure D exuTois Doovuos, Rom. Xi. 25. 15 


ſelf-ſufficiency in general, whereas the text in the Pro- 
verbs implies an oppoſition to the will of God, un 108. 
Oęoviuos Wage oexvtw, Qobs ot Tar OCον 108 £xxAWE aro wat 
rog Nes. | 8 ; 

Without due attention to theſe remarks, we are in 
danger of rendering difficult a matter, which in itſelf is 
eaſy. It is certain, that Rom. x. 18. is borrowed from 
Pſalm xix. 4. yet whoever impartially reads the two pal- 
ſages muſt obſerve, that David ſpeaks of the religion of 
nature, or as he expreſſes it, the voice of the heavens, 
whereas St. Paul deſcribes the propagation of the Goſpel. 
Many uſeleſs attempts have been made in order to re- 
concile theſe two examples, and to prove that they re. 
late to the ſame ſubject, either by making St. Paul, con- 
trary to the tenor of the context, ſpeak of natural rel. 
gion, or David of revealed religion, for which purpoſe 
the heavens, ſun, and ſtars, have been taken in a myfli- 
cal ſenſe, to denote the Church, Chriſt, and his Apoſtles. 
Daniel Heinſius very juſtly obſerves, quod tam uſitatum 
eſt roig eg, ut vix ullus fit Homeri verſus, cujus verba 
mutato ſenſu non uſurpentur; a remark which is pet- 
fectly applicable to the New Teſtament, ſince the verſes 
of Homer are not only applied, as mentioned by Hein- 
ſius, but are actually quoted by the Greeks in confirma- 
tion of facts, eſpecially by Strabo, as vouchers for the 
truth of his geographical deſcriptions z yet no one finds 
it difficult, to diſtinguiſh the ſimply. borrowed paſlages 


words 


f 
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rds of a celebrated author, ſuch as Cicero for inſtance, 


d appropriating them to our own uſe, we frequently 
eh rroduce them with a phraſe ſimilar to the following, 
5 o ſpeak in the words of Cicero, or as Cicero ex- 


eſſes it:! the Greeks did the fame with reſpect to Ho- 
er: and in the very ſame manner, the writers of the 
[ew Teſtament, in borrowing the words of a ſacred au- 
or, as Ifaiah for example, might apply the formule, 
as is ſpoken by the prophet Iſaiah,” without any deſign 


4 2 quotation in its more confined meaning. . 
in; The preſent ſubject gives riſe to an obſervation re- 
ho ecting the difference, which was made by the Apdſtles - 


d Evangeliſts between the canonical, and apocryphal 
doks of the Old Teſtament. The latter ſeem to have 
med no part of their particular ſtudy, as it would be 
ficult, and perhaps impoſſible, to produce a ſingle in- 
ance in the New Teſtament, of a quotation from the 
pocrypha, though numberleſs words, and phraſes are 
dmmon to both, derived from the fame ſource, the 
with Greek. An inference deduced from this remark 


vens, in the ſequel be apphed to the morality of the New 
op, eſtament. | | . ee 9) 
0 fe. In oppoſition to fimply borrowed paſſages are under- 
y r. dod quotations in the proper ſenſe of the word, either 
con- proof of a particular point of doctrine, or the comple- 
| reli- n of a prophecy. In this caſe I cannot conceive that 
poſe e fmple, and literal conſtruction of the quoted paſ- 
nyſli- e ſhould have conveyed, either in the Greek verſion 
oftles, In the Hebrew original, any other meaning, than chat 


tatum ich is aſcribed to them by the writers of the New 


verba rſtament. By the Hebrew original I underſtand not 
s per- Maſoretic printed text, but the antient genuine text, 
verſes dJ readily admit, that the Seventy and the writers of 


New Teſtament had a more accurate copy, than 
firms which we paſſeſs at preſent; according to which 
or the Hurate copy, the quoted paſſages muſt have expreſſed 
e finds Hciſely that ſenſe, in which the Apoſtles and Evange- _ 
aflages $ have uſed them. It is true that many, who allow 
 Avinity of the New Teſtament, have been of a dif- 

| ferent 


ran 9 
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to be regarded, in what manner they are to be defended, 


muſt have obſerved, that this very artifice, which the 


contained a prophecy of the communication of the Hoh 
_ Ghoſt to the Apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt, which i 
expreſſly aſſerted by St. Peter in the ſecond chapter d 


of the word œconomy, and the application of the pri 


to the Septuagint, Pf. cxi. 5, 


ferent opinion in antient as well as modern times : an 
diſputes have ariſen, in what light theſe quotations ar | 


and even whether they afford not an argument again} 
divine inſpiration. | . 

The quotation of paſſages from the Old Teſtament in 
proof of a doctrine, to which in fact they have no rel. 
tion, was termed by the antient fathers œconomia, a 
diſpenſatio, that is, to ſpeak in plain terms, a logic 
fineſſe. The term is uſed by them in numberleſs in 
ances, and whoever is acquainted with their writing 


ſo much recommend, they have frequently admitted iny 
their own writings, by no. means to the honour of tht 
cauſe which they undertook to fupport *. I will mentio 
a ſingle example from the commentary of Jerom on Jod 
1*. Many were unwilling to admit, that this chapte 


the Acts, on which ſubject Jerom writes as follows, alis 
vero apoſtolice aſſerit eſſe conſuetudinis, juxta 1llud 

uod de ſanto viro dictum eſt, diſpenſabit ſermons 
ſuos in judicio?,” ut, quidquid utile eſſe auditoribus cet 
nebant, et non repugnare præſentibus, de alterius tem 
poris teſtimonus roborarent: non quod abuterentur au 
dientium ſimplicitate et imperitia, ut impius calummabi 
tur Porphyrius, ſed juxta apoſtolum Paulum prædicatei 
opportune importune. Now if the Apoſtles had real 
recourſe to ſuch practices, this © impius Porphyrius i 
ſpoken like an honeſt man, a character, which in ot 
reſpects we have no reaſon to refuſe him, though he be 
lieved not the truth of the Chriſtian religion. The u 


ciple itſelf, has been revived in modern times, eſpecial 
by Dr. Semler“. ä T5 2 

a But! 
ple is 


lch a 


Tom. III. p. 1359, ed. Benedict. 
© Þ Oiroropprons Tys Aogvs. auTe tr 71 weigh,” Pſalm cxii. or, accoril 


\ 
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; and In the beginning of the preſent century another term 


n 90 of apology for ſimilar quotations was introduced, name- 
n 3 iy Medraſh, (WD) a word uſed in the Jewiſh art of 
Sa WY criticiſm, and applied to caſes, in which an hidden, 


though too often a very unnatural meaning was ſuppoſed 
to lie concealed * The Jews may be indulged in their 
idle ſpeculations, and the vain glory of diſcovering ſe- 
venty ſenſes in a ſingle period; but that an upright, and 
impartial lover of the truth, and even perſons commiſ- 
foned by the Deity to preach it to mankind, ſhould 


ent i 
 rela- 
Ua, ot 
logic 


els li. 


* have recourſe to ſuch miſerable artifices, is a matter in- 
3 conceivable to ſound reaſon, which muſt ever retain the 
* privwilege of deciding on revelation itſelf. Truth admits 
. of no repriſals, and the falſe reaſoning of an adverſary 
on Jol ffords no excuſe for admitting it ourſelves : for, though 


it is lawful in diſputation to turn an opponent's own ar- 
puments againſt him, with a view of convincing him of 
error, they are inadmiſſible as a baſis of the doctrine, 


_— hich we intend to ſupport. | ö 
y * Whatever term be adopted to apologize for this mode 
r reaſoning, whether we ſtyle it Economy with the 


Fathers, or Medraſh with the Jews, I am unable to 
omprehend, how a ſet of writings, in which arguments 
ff this nature are admitted, can be thought to proceed 
rom the Deity, and how thoſe, who allow the principle, 
an reconcile falſehood with divine inſpiration. All er- 
ors are proofs againſt the divinity of the book, which 
ontains them; but none are ſo inexcuſable as an au- 
or's not underſtanding his own writings; yet it follows 
tom the admiſſion of the above premiſſes, that the Deity 
raking in the New Teſtament miſundefſtood the mean- 
W's of the Old. The hiſtorical miſtakes of the Koran, 
the pi hich are uſed as arguments againſt its divine authority, 

9 9u1d be trifles in compariſon with theſe, or rather no 
uments at all, if the author pretends not to inſpira- 
on in matters of hiſtory. oe THE 
But J am perſuaded, that the admiſſion of this prin- 
ple is without foundation, and that the examples, 
uch are commonly produced, where the Old Teſta- 

| | ment 


Or, accord 
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ment is ſaid to be falſely quoted in proof in the Nes, 
are not only capable of refutation, but often manifeſt 
erroneous. If the contrary were true, it would be nece{: 
fary, with all due reſpect for the Chriſtian religion, tg 
make a diſtinction between the three following caſes. 
1. If falſe quotations of the nature above deſcribed 
could be diſcovered in a book, whoſe canonical auth. 
rity is called in queſtion, they muſt be regarded as hu. 
man errors, and the divinity of the book itſelf be aban. 


doned, without derogating from the dignity of the u. © 
maining parts of the New Teſtament. For inftancy, iy 
Frofeffor Eberhard, in his Apology of Socrates, contend os 
that pn, Pſal. cx. 4. ſignifies not Melchiſedeck, . 
but rex juſtus; now if this were true, we muſt unavaid- Gs 
ably give up the epiſtle to the Hebrews, in which the hs 
moſt important concluſions are drawn, from a falſe e. 10 
planation, which might be done without injuring ue dhe 
reſt of the New Teſtament, as this epiſtle belongs 10 A 
to the claſs of the oonoyepers. But at preſent I can 5 | 
no reaſon for having recourſe to ſuch meaſures, as the 5 
aſſertion of Eberhard, who is more celebrated for hb I's 
philoſophical penetration, than his knowledge of Hebren 4 
not only remains to be proved, but militates againſt , has 
accuracy of grammar, for Y 791 ſignifies tex juſtu 70 . 
whereas the interpoſition of the Jod colliqueſcentiz co wer: 
verts the expreſſion into à proper name *. Similar to th hard 
_ caſe is Acts i. 20. in which is quoted Pſalm cix. 8. WM the : 
by the writer of the Acts of the Apoſtles, but by are 
Peter, at a time when the gifts of the Holy, Ghoſt vw nod 
not yet communicated, and therefore inſpiration coun B. 
not poſſibly have taken place. See the Remarks on H quot. 
Hundred and ninth Pſalm, p. 243 *. Againſt the VM mide 
firſt chapters of St. Matthew, which may be ſeparat rowe. 
from the reſt of the Goſpel, weighty objections of tt frequ 
kind have likewiſe been made, and have hitherto Ma tre: 
mained unanſwered. See the Introduction to the GolMans u. 
of St. Matthew in the ſecond part of this work. nical. 
2. If ſuch quotations could be diſcovered even Wtiheq 
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p. J. | 

thoſe books of the New Teſtament, which belong to the 
en, dib, the conſequence would ſtill follow, that they 
0 Wi were not inſpired by the Deity, though no inference 
cel. could be drawn that the Apoſtles were not preachers of 
5 i a divine religion, and commiſſioned for that purpoſe by 
5 Chriſt himſelf. See above, ch. iii. ſect. 1. Compare 
abel likewiſe John xix. 35—37. with my remarks on the Re- 
h. ſurrection v. | 

* 3. Were it poſſible to ſhew, that the very author of 


dur religion, who ordered the precepts, which he taught 
to be regarded as commands of the Do had made a 
wrong application of a text of the Old Teſtament, it 
would follow that he was not infallible, and that Chriſti- 
anity itſelf was falſe. But I will borrow an example 
from Eberhard's Apology ©, and examine whether the 
charge be really founded. He compares Matthew xvii. 
10, 11, 12. with Malachi iv. 3. and is of opinion, that 


e fe- 
ance, 
\ten 
>deck, 
avoid: 
ch the 
ſe ex- 


ng te the latter paſſage has no reference to John the Baptiſt, but 
125 m only to ſome patriotic Iſraelite, who lived before the Ba- 
CA G byloniſh captivity, and attempted to reform the morals 
a5 U of his countrymen ; and that the word M can be ap- 
1 plied only to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Nebuchad- 
cles, 


nezar. If the matter were really ſuch, as the Profeſſor 
has repreſented it, no other reſource would remain, than 


ainſt th 


x jut to conclude with Porphyry, that the Chriſtian religion 
tz COM were an impoſture. But the whole argument of Eber- 
ar to d hard is without foundation, as. Malachi lived long after 
x. 8. i the time of the Babyloniſh captivity, and his prophecies 
it by aue therefore inapplicable to events preceding that pe- 
hoſt vw riod *. 8-71 : oy: Pens 110 
ion COU Between ſimply borrowed paſſages, and ſuch as are 
ks on ii quoted in proof, there is a third kind which hold a 


t the ug middle rank, and conſiſt of moral ſentences chiefly bor- 


| ſepara rowed from the Proverbs of Solomon. This book is 

ons of i frequently quoted by the Apoſtles, who conſidered it as 

ithert0 a treaſure of revealed morality, from which the Chriſti- 

the Galp ans were to derive their rules of conduct, and the cano- : 
K. meal authority of no part of the Old Teſtament is ſo ra- 

2d even ued by the evidence of quotations, as that of the Pro- 


th0 verbs. 
e Vol. II. p. 315—318. 


r 


3 


— In 


the book of Proverbs, is not quoted in a ſingle inſtance 


— n S 5 „.. 1 ůů En — . G —_ 
* % 


words of another, whom he believes not to be inſpired, 


. 


| 
| 3 
i 


ſuſpicion of the world. The other inſtance of the appl 
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verbs. But it is remarkable, that the Wiſdom of Jeſus | 
the Son of Sirach, which has ſo ſtriking an affinity with 


by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, and the difference be- 
Tween canonical and apocryphal is no where ſo ſtrongly 
marked! as in this example. We may hence infer, that 
every commentator on the Greek [Teſtament - ought to 
be intimately acquainted with the Septuagint verſion of 
the book of Proverbs, and that every Chriſtian divine 
ſhould conſider it as the chief ſource of ſcriptural mo- 
rality. 5 

It is true, that the paſſages, which the Apoſtles hare 
quoted from the Proverbs, ſeem generally applied as 
commands of the Deity, or as proofs of ſome moral doc- 
trine; and even when a moral philoſopher applies the 


he is ſuppoſed to aſcribe to them an authority bordering Wl a. 
on demonſtration. , But, unleſs it be expreſſly mention- WW be 
ed, that the quoted paſſage is actually intended as 2 an 


proof, the writer, who makes the quotation, is at.lberty 


to uſe the words of his favourite author, in expreſſing a 7. 
moral truth, though the words in the original had a dit- WW on 


ferent application: This will be rendered more intell- WW wh 


gdible by the following example. Alt 


Hove naA% Ev rio  Kvgis xa avFpwruv, Prov. ili. 4. 5 18 1 
a maxim worthy of a place in a collection of divine pre- i. 2 
cepts, and 1s twice applied by St. Paul with great judge. con 
ment. The firſt example 1s 2 Cor. viii. 21. where he 
expreſſes his own unwillingneſs, and that of his immediate 
friends, to carry to Jeruſalem the contributions of the 
| Macedonians for their brethren in Judza, without being 
attended by perſons deputed from the different commu 
nities, who might bear witneſs to the uprightneſs of hi 
conduct, WP ja£v08 RANK B fhovev EvWraoOV Kvupts, NA $18 El 
vi arYFpuruv, nobis bene proſpicere volentes coram Dec 
et coram hominibus; it being the duty of every ma 
and of St. Paul in particular, not only to have a conſcieno 
void of offence, but to guard his reputation againſt it 


9 Calo 
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ſus cation of theſe words, is Rom. Xii. 17. where St. Paul 
th obſerves, that © we ought to recompenſe evil with good, 
Wp oö T NA £vurrior tra vtiov pd ruuu, 1s. rebus operam 
dantes, quæ omnibus hominibus pulchra videntur. This 
is a morality worthy of a divine Apoſtle, and the nobleſt 
revenge, which can be taken of an enemy. But the 
queſtion is, whether the words in the original Hebrew 
convey the {ſame meaning, as is given them by St. Paul: 
a queſtion, which I ſhould anfwer in the negative. It is 
true, that St. Paul has the authority of the Seventy, who 
have taken the Hebrew words in this ſenſe, and have 
tranſlated — as if it were an imperative, but in my 
tranſlation of the Bible, T have adhered rather to the He- 
brew original ®. The decifion of this-point I leave to the 
learned, but in whatever manner it be determined, it no 
way affects the authority of St. Paul, who, in delivering 
a moral doctrine, was at liberty to clothe it in the words 
beſt adapted to his purpoſe, were they even the reſult of 


an error in the Alexandrine tranſlators; © © | 
As numerous paſſages, which are borrowed from the Old 
Teſtament, have been overlooked by the critics; ſo they 
on the other hand have pretended to diſcover quotations, 
where there is no ground for the ſuppoſition; and have 
attempted to reconcile examples, where no reconciliation þ. 
is required. Thus St. Paul is ſaid to have taken 1 Cor. 
1. 20. from Ifaiah xxxiii. 18. where the whole fimilarity 
conſiſts in the three-fold repetition of where is? 


Þ 28 I 


Of ol i proof of doctrines, or the completion HF pro- 
 Phecies : f the diffictilties attending them, and in whit 


manner theſe difficulties may poſſibly be remobecd. 

| H AV E obſerved in the preceding ſection, that quo» 
tations, in the more immediate and proper ſenſe ofthe - 

word, maſt, according to their literal. and grammatical 

tonftrudtion®, convey prociſely the ſame meaning in the 

O 5 Old . 


> 
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Old Teſtament, as is given them in the New; otherwiſe 
the New Teſtament is not divinely inſpired. No me- 
dium is admiſſible, unleſs we at once allow that the 
Chhriſtian revelation is incapable. of being tried by rules 
as ſevere. as thoſe which are ee opined to other 
writin 

But gteat difndence is bange on our Wit in our 
critical explanations of the Old Teſtament, nor muſt we 
immediately conclude, that an. Apoſtle has made a falſe 
quotation, becauſe he has applied a paſſage in the Old 
Teſtament in a ſenſe which, according to our judgement, 
it does not admit. Our own ignorance may be the 
cauſe of the ſeeming impropriety, and having found by 
actual experience, and a more minute inveſtigation of 
the ſubje&, chat many paſſages, which other critics as 
well as myſelf had taken for falſe quotations, were yet 
properly cited by the Apoſtles, I truſt that future critics 
will be able to ſolve the dat in the few examples which 
remain. The reader will find a remarkable inſtance in 
Rom. x. 7. compared with Deuteronomy xxx. 11—14 
in my appendix to Lowth's ninth lectue De facra Poëſ 

ebræorum?; many other ſolutions have occurred to 
me, but I will mention only one, which relates to the ſe.· 
cond chapter of St. Matthew, in which I ſhall be lets 
accuſed of partiality, as it is known that I entertain great 
doubts on abe ade er of the co n ee bn o 
this Goſpel. _ Ni 1 

Jeremiah xxxi. 1 5. is quated 1 11. 1 17, 18. as 2 
prophecy of the maſſacre of che children of Bethlehem, 
But the learned have been of opinion, that the words of 
Jeremiah have no reference to the time of Herod, but 
merely to the Babyloniſn captivity. After having long 
ſuhſcribed to this opinion, I Was induced to waver in it by 
thedifeovery of the. circumſtance, that the Jews them- 
ſelves refer-the* prophecy to. a much later period than the 
1 Captivity, and apply i it to the ages of. V eſp# 
| * Hadrian 3. . Jerom, in his remarks on Jer. XXXl. 
| writ follows, quidem Judæorum hunc locum fic in- 
rerpretiicur, quod. Nn ehe ſub Veſpaſiano per 


hanc 


"If - 


V. 


file 
Ne- | 
the 
les 


her 

Our 

We 

falſe 

Old 
ent, 
the 
d by 
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hanc viam Gazam et Alexandriam infinita millia capti- 
vorum Romam directa ſunt. Alii vero quod ultima cap- 
tivitate fub Hadriano, quando et urbs Jeruſalem ſubverſa 
eſt, innumerabilis populus diverſæ ætatis et utriuſque ſexus 
in mercatòo Terebinthi nundinatus fit *. Et idcifco exſe- 
crabile eſſe Judæis mercatum celeberrimum viſere. Now 


the tomb of Rachel lay cloſe to the road, | Which jerom 


meant by the words hanc viam, which was the common 


road leading from Jeruſalem to Gaza and Alexandria. 


By mercatus Terebinthi is generally underſtood the Te- 
rebinthus near Hebron, but in that caſe the Jews could 
never have admitted this explanation, as Hebron lay at 
a diſtance from the tomb of Rachel. Here is undoubt- 
edly meant the Terebinthus Tabor mentioned 1 Sam. x. 
2, 3. adjoining to which was the tomb of Rachel, and 
which is called at preſent the Terebinth of the Virgin 
Mary, an epithet borrowed from a chriſtian legend. 


The firſt explanation of the prophecy which is mentioned 


by Jerom, is that which was generally admitted in the 
time of Joſephus, who on this occaſion has the ifollow- 
ing remark, xi T1V vu 12 1jawv Yevopevny aAOTN; T1 B= 
Evauay aigerm, Antiquit. X. 5. 1. fignifying that it related 
not only to the Babyloniſh captivity, but likewiſe to the 


_ deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. The coincidence of 


the explanation given by. Joſephus, and by the Jews of 
the fifth century, with the application of the prophecy-in 
the ſecond chapter of St. Matthew, - firſt induced me to 


| ſuſpect that the opinion, to which I had ſubſcribed, was 
falſe. The ſeries of misfortunes, which happened to the 


Jewiſh nation from the time of Pompey to that of Ha- 
drian, might be very properly figured by the tears of 


Rachel, who is repreſented as raiſing her head from the 


OY 


grave, and weeping over the future fate of her unfortu- 


nate progeny. The image is highly ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion, for many ſcenes of miſery were diſplayed in the 


neighbourhood of the place where Rachel was buried, as 


the cruel government of Herod, the maſſacre of children 


in Bethlehem, and the ſtill greater barbarities committed 


B 1 e B91 at 
* See Troilo's Travels 5, p. 382. | 
9 2 
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at the ſame: time in Jeruſalem. Nor is the context in 
Jeremiah of ſuch a nature, as to preclude all application 
of the prophecy to the time of Herod. The two laſt 
verſes of the thirtieth chapter ma denote the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſalem by Titus; the fourteen firſt verſes of 


the following chapter relate to the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, and they were written by the 
prophet as a ſource of comfort to Rachel, ſaying, Refrain 
thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears, for 
thy children ſhall come again to their own border. 
The paſſage in which I have 2 the moſt difficulty, 
is Matth. 1. 22, 23. for thou aan 7500 y ſignifies a virgin, | 
cannot be perſuaded that Iſaiah vii. 14. has the leaſt re- 
ference to the Meffiah, but to a child that was to. be born 
at the expiration of nine months, from a perſon at 
that time a virgin®. Perhaps future diſcoveries may in- 
duce me to alter my opinion, as they have done in other 
caſes, / or a various reading may poſſibly be found, in 
which the intervention of one or two words, that at pre- 
fent fail, between the fourteenth and fifteenth verſes, may 
alter the meaning of the whole paſſage. But though the 
difficulty were not to be removed, it Soak affect only the 
two firſt chapters, and not the Goſpel in general. 
In many caſes the cominentators have created difficul- 
ties, where in reality there are none, by attempting to 
diſcover.in-paſſages, to which the Apoſtles have alluded, 
a meaning perhaps not aſcribed to them by the Apoſtles 
themſelves. St. Peter exhorts his hearers to a belief in 
Chriſt i in the following manner. Moſes has promiſed 
your fathers to ſend: prophets; like unto me; and every 
foul' which! _ not hear them, fhall be deſtroyed from 
EY: che peo ple. Vea, and all the prophets have fore- 
told Cheſt; judge therefore what will be the venger 
arice, if ye reject their teſtimony.” Acts iii. 22. Here 
reference is made to Deut. xviii. 15. but there is no ne- 
deſfity for conſidering this paſſage as a prophecy of Chriſt, 
po whom, from the whole connexion, it cannot poſſibl7 
relate: St. Paul, in his epiffle to the Romans; ch. xv. 9. 
Exhorting the Jews to join with the Gentiles in celebrat- 
* 3% 835.9 ing 
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ing their Maker, uſes the words of David, I will con- 
45 thee among the Gentiles, and ſing unto thy name.“ 
But we are not therefore to conclude that the eighteenth 
Palm is to be explained of the Meſſiah, which cannot be 
done without the greateſt violence, and it is directly con- 
trary to the Hebrew ſuperſcription. Another ſtill more 
important example, and one relating to an article of 
faith, may be ſeen in the 1155 ſection of my Dogmatic 
Theology *, to which a ſimilar inſtance may be added, 
that of Rom. x. 6. for the faith of which Moſes ſpeaks, 


or, as he expreſſes it, circumciſion of the heart, is not 


faith in Chriſt, but belief in the only true God ?. 
Another unneceſſary difficulty is made in explaining 
Matth. ii. 5, 6. For the Evangeliſt himſelf has not quoted 
Micah v. 2. but the chief prieſts and ſcribes, who were 
aſſembled by order of Herod, and they have given not 
a literal tranſlation of the paſſage, but an explanation, 
which St. Matthew has drawn up in a kind of paraphraſe. 
And he is by no means anſwerable for the accuracy of 
the explanation, whether Y, parvus, is to be rendered by 
an antiphraſis , or whether DN is to be pronounced Al- 
lufe **, and tranſlated uycnerte, for he relates, as an hiſto- 
rian, the expoſition of others. It is ſurpriſing, that no 
one among the learned commentators has made this re- 
mark '*, and the more ſo, as the words quoted in St. 
Matthew correſpond neither to the Hebrew original, nor 
the Greek tranſlation 7. . | 3 
Another ſource of unneceſſary difficulty is the con: 
founding ſimply borrowed paſſages with ſuch, as are 
quoted in proof, and it ſometimes happens that the texts 
of the Old Teſtament, which ſeem at firſt ſight to belong 
to the latter claſs, may really be referred to the former. 
For inſtance, Iſaiah xxix. 13. according to the tenor of 
the context, cannot poſſibly relate to the Jews, who lived 
at the time of Chriſt, but merely to the contemporaries of 
the prophet; yet this paſſage is applied to them by Chriſt, 
faying, Well did Eſalas propheſy of you, &c. Matth. xv. 
79. Now it is evident that the intention of Chriſt, in 
making this quotation, was not to denote the completion 
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of a rophiecy; but to accommodate the words of the 
prophet to the preſent character of the Jews, of which 
they were perfectly deſcriptive #4. In the chronicle of 
Dionyſius is a paſſage, in which we may obſerve the man- 
ner of expreſſion uſed. by the Syrians on ſimilar occaſions. 
Aſclepius, Biſhop of Edeſſa, having been obliged to quit 
the city, in conſequence of a dangerous flood, which the 
populace conſidered as a puniſhment inflicted by the 
Deity for the heterodoxy of their biſhop, fled to Antioch, 
where he was received with open arms by the Patriarch, 
who conducted him to the epiſcopal throne, and addreſſed 
the inhabitants of the city * (woes [on Ile) be- 
Hold the ſecond Noah, who like him has been delivered in 
an ark from a ſecond deluge.” This is nothing more than 
the borrowing an image, in order to repreſent a fact in 
ſtronger colours, or what is called accommodation. 
But the queſtion ſtill remains to be anſwered, whether 
this convenient principle of accommodation is appli- 
cable to thoſe,examples in which are uſed the ſtrong ex- 
preſſions, then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by 


- the prophet,” or this was done that it might be fulfilled, 


which was fpoken by the prophet.” Wetſtein in his note 
to Matth. i. 22. in ſupport of this principle has pro- 
duced an example from Ephrem Syrus, but no one has 
treated the ſubject with ſo much ability as Sykes in the 
third ſection of the Introduction prefixed to his Para- 
Phraſe and Notes upon the Epiſtle. to the Hebrews. He 
appeals to ſimilar expreſſions in other writers, but the 
authority of Jerom, whom he quotes among the reſt, is 
here of little weight, for though the learned father was 
critically accurate in matters of philology, he allows him- 
ſelf all poſſible latitude in allegorical explanations. The 
examples which he has taken from Epiphanius? and 
Oympiodorus 5 are indeed more ae * N far 
Om 


£ $e the Syriac Chreſtomathy 16 p. 30. 238 | 
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who underſtood Greek, | 'The only exception tQ be made, 
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from we br in ſtrength to the expreſſion, that it 
might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet.” If 
I caution any one, and ſay, Let not that be fulfilled in 
thee,” the caution itſelf implies that the words to which 
Jallude are no prophecy : the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which are quoted by Epiphanius, contain only ſentences 
of morality, and can have no reference to prophecy: and 
with reſpect to the expreſſion of Olympiodorus, it is of a 
totally different nature. However willing, I am yet un- 
able to perſuade myſelf that Matth. i. 22. ii. 15. 17. 
were intended by the writer as mere accommodations **. 
Yet, in certain caſes, it ſeems almoſt neceſſary to have 
recourſe to this convenient mode of explanation, for in- 
ſtance John x11. 18, * rhat the ſcripture may be fulfilled, 
he that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
againſt me; for this quotation is taken from the forty- 
firſt pſalm, which can have no reference either to Chriſt 
or to Judas. The ſame principle might be applied to a 
ſimilar paſſage, John xvi. 12. if the phraſe n yezÞn wan- 
eedy muſt neceſſarily be referred to the words immedi- 
ately preceding, namely, Son of perdition, and if the quo- 
tation itſelf be borrowed from the 41ſt. or 109th, Pſalm; 
but in theſe Pſalms no ſuch expreſſion is found, as none 
of them is loſt,” and *© ſon of perdition.“ I would there- 
fore refer it to the words © thoſe which thou gaveſt me I 
have kept,” and ſuppoſe that Chriſt made allufion to 
Zachariah xiii. 7. and Ifaiah viii. 17. where this very 
expreſſion is uſed 7, | BY | | 


4 
: 


P Wi: 
The Old Teſtament is quoted very frequently, but not always, 
e om the Septuagint. 


TT is univerſally known, that the quatations in the 
New Teſtament are commonly taken from the Sep- 
tuagint *, a verſion in general uſe among the Chriſtians 
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as Jerom has in ſeveral places obſerved, is to the Goſpel 


e 
of St. Matthew, becauſe he wrote in Hebrew; and the 1 
Greek tranſlator of his Goſpel, inſtead of conſulting the } 
Septuagint, tranſlated frequently the Hebrew words as t 
he found them in the original of St. Matthew; yet the y 
quotations in this Goſpel correſpond in ſeveral inſtances 8 
with the Greek verſion. If we except two doubtful paſ- E 
ſages, ch. xxvi. 31. XXVUL 9. they are nearly in the fol- u 
lowing proportion. ; „ fl 
The Septuagint is quoted Matth. iv. 4. 6. xiii. 15. a g 
remarkable paſſage, which will be examined in the ſe- py 

quel, as St. John has given his own tranſlation, xv. 7, 

8, 9. where the Seventy differ from the Maſoretic read- tr 
Ing, XXI. 13. 16.-42. Xxii. 44. XxvIi. 35. In ſeveral ty 
other examples there is a {mall deviation from the Sep- ti 
tuagint, which relates only to ſingle words, and which 
perhaps would vaniſh, if the various readings of the Sep- | 
tuagint and the New Teſtament were carefully collated th 
with each other, namely, Matth. ili. 3. iv. 4. 6, 7. 10. tos 
where pop is allo wanting in the Hebrew, ix. 13. where wh 
the difference conſiſts in a ſingle letter 3, xxiv. 15. edi 

Many paſſages, on the contrary, are undoubtedly not J. 
taken from the Septuagint, or at leaſt, if the Greek tranſ- Wl *? 
lator recollected the words of the Alexandrine verfion, he A 
has given them with conſiderable alterations. We may e. 
divide them into two different claſſes, 1. Where the ob- Wl ** 
ject of the quotation rendered a deviation from the Sep- Wl ** 
tuagint neceſſary. 2. Where the words of the Septuagint 1 
would have anſwered the purpoſe as well as a new tran{- er 
lation. To the firſt claſs belong the following examples, Wl **” 

Matth. ii. 15*. vil. 17. Xii. 19-21”, in which caſes 12 

n | every 4 

5 See my Critical Lectures on the 210th Pſalm, p. 4806. "4 
* The LXX have r TEXvE abru, Hoſea xi. 1. which is inapplicable H 
to the purpoſe of the Eyangelift. una) 
1 The LXX have not #ovwnas, Ifaiah Hii. 4. but epagriese that 
m This whole paſſage is ſo corrupted in the Septuagint, by the inſer- WM Na 


tion of the names Jacob and Iſrael, Ia o wais pe arrianopea TY in 2 
legend o ,v Due pus Teo080igale avlor ny {oxy je, Iſaiah xlii. 1. that it Wl” if 
could not, without alteration, have been applied to Chritt, un 
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el every writer of the New Teſtament would have been ob- 
he liged to depart from the verſion of the Seventy, unleſs 
he he had choſen to defeat the purpoſe for which he made 
as the quotation. But the laſt of theſe examples, which, 
he with the omiſſion only of two words inſerted by the 
ces Seventy, might have perfectly anfwered the end of the 
al- Evangeliſt, is ſo altered as to have hardly any ſimilarity 
fol- with the Greek verſion”. To the ſecond claſs belong the 
following paſſages, in which the words of the Septua- 
. 4 gint, though fully adequate to the purpoſe, are neglect- 
 fe- ed, namely, ch. i. 23. iv. 14.—16. xi. 10. xiii. 37. xxi. 4. 
i It appears therefore, that St. Matthew, or his Greek 
2ad- tranſlator, was acquainted with the verſion of the Seven- 
eral ty, that he has quoted it ſometimes accurately, ſome- 
Sep- times merely from memory, and at other times given a 
hich . | | new, 
Sep- n That the reader may be able to ſee at a ſingle view in what reſpects 
lated the text of the LXX agree with that of St. Matthew, and in what it dif- 
„ fers from it, I will ſubjoin both, and print in capitals the words in 
vhere which they agree. The text of St. Matthew, according to Wetſtein's 


edition is, «98 O ITAIE MOY oy ngerioo O ayannTog MOT, 2g on u- 
Joynow H FYKH Mor. de TO IINEYMA Mor En' AYTON za 
KPIEIN TOIE EONEZIN avaſyi ↄ Ovr 22104 OTE xeauvyact. OT- 


on, he AE axgot Tig u Tai DWAgATH&1; Y fury AYTOY. KAAAMON gute- 
„ may SHH OT xaTragu. KAI AINON TvPoperey OY TBETEI, ewg av 
he ob- ubann 16 Mog 7m KPIZIN, KAI «& TN OQONQMATI AYTOY EONH 
e Sep- EANIOYZEI. | | | : ; | 

7 The text of the Septuagint, according to the edition of Bos, is Iaxas 
7 7 o NLAIE Mor aii arr. Iogana O exAixloc MOY, enpood:talo 
unples, W175 . re MOT: de TO mm Tan MOT En Afro, Kern- 
h caſes TOIZ E@NEEIN «£040. Qu xixgaZera: OYAE are. OYAE a 


era g u n AYTOY. KAAAMON r e, OY ourglea, 
KAL AINON zamgoperor OY EBEFEL. ana ts anne rfoon KPI- 
SY ZIN. KAI r TR ONQMATI AYTOY EONH EAHIOYEET. 8 
applicable Here it is evident, that the words in which they agree, were either 

mavoidable, or ſuch as muſt naturally occur to every tranflator, and 
1 that the two tranſlations are wholly independent of each other. But, 
the inter- Vat is an extraordiqary circumſtance, where Dem MY ftands 
ads in our preſent Hebrew text, both tranſlations have Tw opal als ibn, 
% if the copy of the Hebrew Bible uſed by the Seventy, as well as that, 
kam which St. Matthew took his quotation, had Og TCA): 
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new, and, even more harſh tranſlation of the: Hebrew 
than that which the Seventy have given. Though the ſame 
remark may be applied to the other writers of the New 
Teſtament, I confine it at preſent to the Goſpel of St. Mat- 
thew, which muſt be ſeparately confidered, becauſe 
contains, without any obvious reaſon, ſeveral very re- 
markable deviations from the Septuagint, and becauſe 
the antient Chriſtian writers diftinguiſhed this Goſpel 
from the reſt as it was written originally in Hebrew, and 
it could not be reaſonably expected that the Greek tran. 
lator ſhould conſult the Alexandrine verſion on every 
quotation. . + dd 1 
With reſpect to the other writers of the New Teſta. MI | 
ment, it is certain that they have quoted in moſt in- 
ſtances from the Septuagint, even where the tranſlation 
from the Hebrew is inaccurate, but where the errors are of 
ſuch a nature as not to weaken. the proofs, for which they 
are alledged. This has been uſed as an argument againlt WW : 
divine inſpiration, but the argument is without founds- il, © 
tion, for the proof depends not on all the words of the 
quotation, but ſimply on thoſe few which are immed: 
ately applicable to the ſubject : the reſt are introduced 
merely on account of the connexion, and that the reader 
may more eaſily refer to the paſſages in the Old Teſts: 
ment, from which they are taken: We muſt recollect that 
the Apoſtles wrote for the uſe of communities, who were 
ignorant of Hebrew, and for whom therefore it was necef- 
. fary to refer to the Greek verſion, which was generally 
read. Had they given a new and more accurate tranſlation 
according tothe Hebrew, the reader would not have known 
* what paſſage they intended to quote; and had they, on 
the other hand, in retaining the words of the Septuagin, 
taken notice of each inaccuracy, it would have been an 
uſeleſs oſtentation of learning, and they would have di 
verted the attention of the reader from the main object 
to the conſideration of trifles. We cenſure the clergy i 
the preſent age, when they endeavour in the pulpit t 
make unneceſſary corrections of our common tranſlation 
of the Bible, but it is more excuſable in them, than ! 
VV e would 


— 


p. v. 
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would have been in the Apoſtles, as it is 
. 5 48 the offi 
vnmer to explam the Tacred writings, whereas — object 


Yew 
ſame 


New 

of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts wa 
Nee bur to apply n contra Re 
e i 3 , o apply it in confirmation of the 
re. ieh ner — reaſon is the mode of quotation itſelf 
_— | ich neither was nor could be made according to chapter 


and verſe ; and the words themſelves being the only direc- 


olpel . . 
"Ind on for 3 the paſſage, from which they were taken, a 
rant. Ceriation rom the common reading would have left th 

| reader in total ignorance, In th eft the 
every . e moral ſentences of the 


New Teſtament I have obſerved 7 
Proverbs of Solomon, though not REES > 
it leaſt applied according to the meaning in the Se I 
nt, even where that meaning is different from hes = 
onveyed by the Hebrew original, as, for inſtance, Pe 4 
. 18. compared with Prov. xi. 31. The wee d is 
nine, which is here expreſſed in the Septuagint, i — 
he ſame as that, which is expreſſed in the 7 dn but 
_ eg they are equally true, and the object of 
ar =_—_ - you a dogmatical poſition, but to de- 
hen the Seventy have followed a differe i 
rom 3 which we find in our printed copies of ber He: 
drew Bible, they have been frequently imitated by th 
ters of the New Teſtament, but we cannot chan 4 
ae conclude chat ſuch a reading is the 85 
n Dep that the. Apoſtles, in uſing the words of the 
; . intended to confirm their authenticity. Th 
e however is different, when the proof intended to be 
52 by the quotation conſiſts in the deviation from he 
aloretic text, for then the perſon who made the 3 
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ruagin Mo 5 

8 5 n 8 « 

deen an il. e have either believed the reading in the Sep- 
nave di- 8 of he been more accurate than that in the uſual 
a objeft a rae Hebrew, Or he has uſed not a ſolid but a 


pecious argument. = 


lergy 12 Acts xv ; | 
alpit to FONTS e deſigned as a proof that God 

ulpt Be nation from among the beaches, that bed be 
than 1 3 | called 


+ For inſtance, R | 
kor inſtance, Matth. xv. 8, 9. Rom. xi. 35. (compared with Iſaiah 


woda, 
= ' 14*) and Rom, xv. 10, 
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ealled after his name, but the proof is of no validity, i 
we read Amos ix. 12. whence the quotation is taken, 
according to the Maſoretic text, namely. that they (the 
Jews) may force (WW?) the remnant of Edom, (SM) 
and all nations which are called by my name, whence: 
it might be rather concluded, that the heathens would 
be obliged to turn Jews, and fubmit to the ceremony of 
circumciſion, which was really the caſe with the Edom- 
ites, after their land was conquered by John Hyrcany 
But the whole matter is clear, if we follow the read 
uſed by St. Luke and the Septuagint, that the reſidue 
of men (O78) might ſeek (WHIT) the Lord “, and al 
the nations which are called after my name,* or if we 
conſider the Maſoretic and Greek readings as two fig. 
ments from which the antient genuine text may pd. 
fibly be reſtored in the following manner Y&N wy 
DIR Re that they, (the Jews) with the reſidue d 
men, may ſeek the Lord, and with all the nations tha 
call on my name.“ St. James, who made the quotation 
in the Hebrew diale&, muſt have made it in this mats 
ner, for the words as they ſtand in our printed Bible 
have no connexion with the deſign of the Apoſtle, 8. 
Paul, in his epiſtle ta the Romans, ch. xi. 26. quots 
| Ifaiah lix. 20. as a prophecy of the general converſion 
of the. Jews. Now the words of the prophet, as the 
ſtand in our editions of the Bible, are as follows, and 
the Redeemer ſhall come to Zion, Mp2 WA N 
and unto them which turn from tranſgreſſion in Jacob. 
Here every reader muſt obſerve, that the prophecy ute 
implies the contrary of a general converſion, for it is ei. 
preſſly faid, that a Redeemer ſhall come for thoſe only 
which turn from tranſgreſſion in Jacob, and it refers u 
a period fimilar to that, in which we live at preſent, à 


many thouſands have been converted to Chriſtianity, buſes t 
the greateſt part {till remain in error. Let it was man] th 
to a partial, but to a general converſion of the Jews, we Or t 


former being at that time no longer a ſubject of p 


phecy, but a matter actually fulfilled; The whole . © 
| 3 5 | f he * C if 
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ulty may be. removed by the addition of a ſingle letter 
to the word „J, for which if we read Naw, the 
Fading which was probably in the copy of the Hebrew 
gible that was uſed by the Seventy and by St. Paul, the 


1 paſſage in Iſaiah will have the following ſenſe, for Zion 
hall come 4 Redeemer, and one that ſhall put an end 
y of WE the tranſgreſſion in Jacob ?,' and this explanation cor- 


reſponds exactly with the next verſe, *© this is my cove- 
ant with them, faith the Lord; my Spirit that is upon 
hee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 


FF. all not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
df thy ſeed, nor out of the mouth of thy ſeed's feed, 
Hr lach the Lord, from henceforth and for ever; i. e. thou 
frag. ind thy lateſt poſterity ſhall never ceaſe to confeſs the 
y pd. e religion, which J have revealed to thee. Another 
wr ample, where the reading followed by the New Teſta- 
we dent is a proof that the paſſage in our preſent Hebrew 


ext is corrupted, may be found in my Critical Lectures 
n the 16th. Pſalm, among the obſervations on the 1otb. 
erſe; and ſince the publication of theſe Lectures, the 


Bibles bbervation has been confirmed by the diſcovery of fo 
e. Neat a number of authorities at that time unknown, that 
quo i doubt can be made that the common printed reading 
\verſiol MN is abſolutely falſe *®. To this may be added, 


as the Pet. xxXii. 43. provided it be the text to which St. 
„ Al refers in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 6. See 
0 "Wk te 14th. Remark on the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. _ _. 
Jacob The New Teſtament therefore affords ſufficient evi- 
ecy kel ence that our Maſoretic text is in many places corrupt - 
i is e and ſupplies in many caſes the means of correcting 
ofe ou But we muſt not therefore conclude that corrections 
refers u this kind are at all times allowable. Though Stephen, 
"eſent, the ſpeech recorded in the ſeventh chapter of the Acts, 
nity, boſs "Vice departed from the Hebrew text, preferring, v. 
vas mal . the Greek reading“, and v. 4. the Samaritan, a 
lage nat „ AA 
Jews, wa Or the omiſſion of a letter, if we read wh tranſitive, in which 
of pro ſe the Hebrew text would be tranſlated, and to turn away the tranſ- 


ſion of jacob.“ This alteration ſeems preferable to the other, be- 
le IV is generally rendered in the Septugint by are tipo. | 
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verſe which in other reſpects is exceptionable , no inf Wi u 
rence can be made to the diſparagement of the Hebrew, Wl , 
for though Stephen was a martyr, he was not inſpired, il u 
and St. Luke, who has recorded the ſpeech, has delivered | 
it not as a commentator, but as a faithful hiſtorian. Np 
Where the writers of the New Teſtament have bor WM co 
rowed from the Septuagint, they have not bound them. Wi ha 
ſelves with literal accuracy to the words of the origina, re- 
but have uſed a liberty, which muſt be excuſed in thoſe wi 
who inſtead of immediately tranſcribing, have frequent if fre 
uoted from memory. Compare Rom. Xi. 9, 10. vi ad 
Plalm Ixix. 22, 23. Jerom has the following remark q fro 
Epheſ. v. 31 **. quod frequenter annotavimus, apoſtola Bl Lil 
et evangeliſtas non eiſdem verbis uſos eſſe teſtamenti ve- vi 
teris exemplis, quibus in propriis voluminibus com- dan 
nentur, hoc et hic probamus : ſiquidem teſtim oni Ma 


iſtud ita in Geneſi ſcriptum eſt:propter hoc relinqu¶ reac 
homo patrem ſuum et matrem ſuam, et adhærebit uu Coc 
ſue, et erunt duo in carne una.” Nunc autem apoſtol 
pro eo quod ibi habetur evexey Tere poſuit ar Tere, dein 
pro patre ſuo et? matre ſua” pronomina abſtulitet*patren! 
tantum poluit et © matrem, et quod in medio dicitur, * 
adhærebit uxori ſuæ hic penitus prætermiſit; et tantun 


quod ſequebatur hoc dictum ſuperioribus copulavit,oM K. 
poſuir, et erunt duo in carne Una. The paſſage to wh all a 
Jerom here alludes, Gen. ii. 24. is quoted three tin Ft 
in the New Teſtament, Matth. xix. FI Mark x. WM trivia 
Epheſ. v. 31. In all three examples the words or dia devia 
uled, which are found in the Septuagint, and not in ii the q 
| Hebrew, but as the text ſtood in the time of the Apo only 
tles, they were probably there likewiſe *. Yet theſe qui but e 
tations correſpond. not accurately with each other, as u Bible, 
Eper from the following compariſon. Ih 
The Septuagint, according to the edition by Bos Luke 
bas EVEREV TUTE radu n which are the woll the re 
. | _ on 

| 4 see the Sententia de Chronologia Moſis poſt diluvium, $5 15 p. 24, 25 
191. of my Commentationes focietati non om e per au Was dc 
e pra: lectarum. 5 1227 of Jud 


r See. the Orient, Bibl. Vol. IX. p. 275177 4. 0 
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nfe- uſed by St. Matthew and St. Mark, but St. Paul has 


rev, WB &vr: vers, who took the liberty of making ule of the words 
red, WW which firſt occurred to him. 7 
ered The Septuagint has roy warren aur x T1 lnreęæ, 


which are the words of St. Mark, and, according to the 
bor- common reading, thoſe of St. Paul, but St. Matthew 
hem. WW has vw warn xa rh Hure without the pronoun, a 
gina, reading found likewiſe in that copy of St. Paul's epiſtles 
choſe, i which was in the poſſeſſion of Jerom **. Bur this is not 


1enthy freedom of quotation, or quotation from memory, but 
wiki actually a various reading in the Septuagint, as appears 
uk from Philo's having quoted this paſſage without aury, 
oftolo WI Lib. II. p. 73. of the edition by Mangey “. | 


The Sepruagint has xa TeootAnJnceras Weeg Y Y- 
ven abr, Which are the words of St. Mark, but St. 
Matthew has Ty yuvan avrs, which again is a various 
reading of the Septuagint, as appears not. only from the 
Codex Alexandrinus, and the edition by Aldus, but 
likewife from a quotation of Philo, Vol. I. p. 75 **. -Acz 
| cording to Jerom ** theſe words were entirely omitted 
by St. Paul, but in our common editions of the Neis 
tur, «MF Teſtament; they are uſed in the ſame manner, as in the 


nti ve. 

cont 
onium 
unque 
t ux00 


zoſtolug 
deinde 


Septuagint and in St. Matthew . | 8177 
lavitzt Kai. coral 04 duo eig c , wminy, In theſe words they 
to wh all agree. | n 1 i, bf 


ee ume From the foregoing compariſon, which may appear 
ck x. rial in itſelf, we may deduce this inference, that the 
deriations of the New Teſtament from the Septuagint in 
ot. in che quoted pafſages have ariſen from different cauſes, not 
he Apa only from the Apoſtles having quoted from memory, 
neſe qui but even from various readings in the cSpies of the Greek 
Bible, which they reſpectively uſed. Bar 
I have obſerved, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that St. 
Luke: has departed from the words of the Septuagint, in 
che wore relation of public ſpeeches, more frequently than 
upon other occaſions, of which Acts 11. 17. 19. iii. 23, 
24, 25. vii. 6, 7. 34. 37. are examples. Whether this 
as done by deſign, and is to be conſidered as a mark 
judgement in the hiſtorian, in not literally tranſcrib- 
I'S 0 r os - 252" 
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ing paſſages which the ſpeaker could have quoted only WM 
from memory, is a ſubject that will be examined more 
fully in the ſecond volume. e 
In other places, the deviation from the Septuagint is 
fill greater, and has ſometimes the appearance of an in- 
tentional amendment, which is probably the caſe with 
thoſe paſſages of St. Matthew's Goſpel which have been 
mentioned above. | n 
The Seventy have totally miſrepreſented-Ifaiah viii. 14, 
15. which they have probably done with deſign, in order 
to avoid, what the Hebrew words ſeem to convey, the 
opinion that the Deity is the author of evil*; this paſlage 
is never quoted in the New Teſtament according to the 
Septuagint, but conſtantly according to the Hebrew, vi 
Luke ii. 34. 1 Pet. ii. 7, &c. St. Luke in his Goſpel, 
ch. iv. 18. ſeems to have quoted the Septuagint with in. 
ferted amendments **; whether theſe proceeded from the 
Evangeliſt, were introduced by Chrift himſelf, or were 
taken from a marginal note in a Greek Bible, is a.quel- 
Bon which Iwill not pretend to determine. John xix. 47, 
; br eig ov EZEXEVTHT Are not only different words, 1 
convey a different ſenſe from the paſſage in the Sep- 
tuagint. Zachar. xii. 10. avabanþorra: moos α Aud wy xs 
TEexnoavre **, Deut. xxx. 13. is tranſlated by St. Paul, 
Rom. x. 7. in a manner totally different from the tran- 
flation of the Seventy, a paraphraſtical expreſſion being 
better ſuited to the nature of his ſubject. In the writ 
ings of Moſes to croſs the fea” fignifies to go to the 
ilands of the happy, or the region of departed ſpirits 
but, as this phraſe was not intelligible without a com- 
mentary, St. Paul ſubſtituted the more uſual figure fol 
expreſſing the place of the dead, rig; xaraCyceras 515 10 
eCvoro**. Phe Septuagint tranſlation of Exod. ix. 16. 
evexey Tere diernentns is changed perhaps defignedly into u 
are Tere SFE oe,” ROM: ix. 17. The Seventy hard 
taken yr in the ſame ſenſe which I have given 1 
in my German .tranflation, viz. * I have permitted thee 
to remain: St. Paul has given another explanation, d 
C 3 L nnn 2535855 wh 
dees the Orient, Bibl. vol. XIV. p. 129—132 * 
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which the Hebrew word is equally capable, I have per- 


ore mitted thee to be born, for which he uſes the ſtrong 
| expreſſion enyziga os. Some of the commentators ex- 

it is plain this expreſſion by < I have preſerved thee; but if 
in. St. Paul had intended to convey this meaning, he would 
with have abided by the words of the Seventy, and, if I rightly 
been Wl comprehend the deſign of the Apoſtle, he puts theſe 
words into the mouth of his adverſary **, who gives them 

. 14, the ſtrongeſt and moſt invidious interpretation of which 
order they would be capable, if they were ſeparated from the ge- 
„the neral connexion. Iſa. xxix. 10. is quoted Rom. xi. 8. with 
flage an alteration, of which the reaſon is obvious: the Seventy, 


inſtead of pg effudit, read probably DD with Jerom, 
„ vir. who has here miſcuit, and ſuppoſing that the original 
oſpel, conveyed the notion of a compoſing draught, tranſlated 
th 1n- TETOT LXEV - UfjACS Kvugiog YE. XATAVEEWS. But as the 
m the M8 phraſe © to give to drink the ſpirit of deep fleep' is ſome- 
r were what harſh, St. Paul has expreſſed it in more general 
1 quei terms, edwxev auroi5 © Frogs WSH AH t, retaining only 
ix. 37. Haufe, a word peculiar to the Seventy. Deut. xxxi1. 
1s, but 35. is quoted Rom. xu. 19. but with an entirely new 
e Sep- vanflation: the Seventy have e& nuzgg txIntnoiws Ar- 
r wo x06 ru, St. Paul por exdixnors, / avrarodurw, in Which he 
t. Paul, Magrees neither with the reading of the Septuagint, nor of 
ie tran: the Maſoretic text. In this text we find B71 ap , 


1 being the Seventy read u DPI yd, St. Paul rejects c, 
ae wr. hich is peculiar to the Seventy, but retains the future 
to ier N, which is expreſſed likewiſe by the Chaldee and 
1 ſpiris ric tranſlators, as well as, in the Vulgate. His text 
a com cherefore was DYWRY DPI 0. St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 9. has 
gure fol" a/ wy avrev, the Seventy, Iſaiah laiv. 4. Tos vous 
as £45 ry No, perhaps the Apoſtle read 0 W from AN 
I. 1X. 16.Wmavit *. The Seventy, Iſaiah xxviii. 11. have du Ouv- 
y int ee AE, dic VAWETHS eres, ori AZANOEDS TW AG Tur. 
nty hart bl. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 21. en ETECOYAWOTOIS, X08 £V NEVAETIY ETE» 
given Ic AAnoew Tw AGQW r,, where ETEPOVAWTT 0 ſeems more 
ted ecurately to expreſs the Hebrew MaW 195 *7. The Se- 


1acion, Menty have falſely tranſlated Lev. xxvi. 11. 92329 NNN 
54 2553, by x Inow- r di A L ven, but St. P aul 


- 
— 
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has rendered it accurately EVOIXNoW EV , 2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 
The martyr Stephen, who read the Septuagint as a Helle. 
nift, and as a man of learning, has in teveral parts of his 
ſpeech, recorded in the ſeventh chapter of the Acts, di. Ml 
rectly contradicted the Seventy, and particularly in an M ti 
inſtance, which has ſo little influence on his principal ob- b 
ject, that he ſeems to have had no other end in view, is 
than merely to correct their nuſtake. The hundred Ke- g. 
fita with which Jacob purchaſed a field, are explained e 
by the Seventy of an hundred ſheep, but Stephen has M th 
uſed the words Tiwns «gyver, which he has done with i he 
propriety, as Keſita is the name of a weight *®. Indeed if he 
throughout the whole of his ſpeech he has acted like a i ag 
man who makes a profeſſion of literature, and is critically Na 
accurate in the choice of expreſſions, even where they arc ¶ cri 
indifferent as to the purport for which he ſpake. | 

Still more extraordinary is the manner in which Tfaiah 
x. 6. is quoted in the New Teſtament. In the Hebrey 
the verbs uſed in the beginning of this verſe are all in the 
imperative mood, unleſs we do violence to the Hebrey, 
in order to make it correſpond with the Greek 3*: God 
commands the prophet to make the hearts of the. people 
ſtubborn, their ears heavy, and to ſhut their eyes, that i, 
he declares to him beforehand that his preaching vil 

produce no cther effect than to render the nation mot 


obſtinate than before, and that all his exhortations vil tran 
be of no avail. But the Seventy, whole particular cat mea 
was to file away every tittle, from which if might be con. the 


cluded that God was the author of evil, becauſe the God 
of the Jews was conſidered in Egypt as a Demiur 
not as a Being of infinite: benevolence, on account of the 
evil which is viſible in the world“, have weakened the 
force of the original, and ſubſtituted for the imperative 
the indicative mood, t uu Ve 1 x%e010 T8 Agy Ten 
* big Wow. auTWy (Jorgews mearav, xa Yu oÞVakues avrw ir 
X&AMYTHY, höre iow Toi oPbaAuors, xx T5 WOW cnxurut 
| 650 | *;.;+-_- M's 

t See the Diſſertatio de Indiciis Gnoſticæ Philoſophiz tempore LX% 
interpretum et Philonis Judzi, printed in the ſecond volume of tony 
Syntagina Commentationum, | ita 
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1. 16; al TY Ne TUVIWrs, N. eig ee αI XX 1 '. u. 
Jelle- MW This paſſage of Iſaiah is quoted five times in the New 
of his Teſtament, namely Matt. xii. 1 5. Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 
5, d.: 10. Acts xxviii. 17 John xii. 40. Of theſe five quota- 
in tions, we may omit at preſent that in St. Luke's Goſpel, 
al ob- {MW becauſe the paſſage is there abridged. St. Matthew, who 
view, is generally ſuppoſed not to have followed the Septua- 
d Ke- ff gint, and St. Luke in the Acts of the Apoſtles, agree ſo 
lained MI exactly with the Seventy, that no doubt can be made of 
en has their having tranſcribed from the Greek Bible. St. John 
e with has given a new tranſlation of the words of Iſaiah, which 
Indeed MEI be has fo paraphraſed as to expreſs a different meaning, 
1 like a ME agreeable to an Oriental figure of ſpeech, by which all 
ritically WM actions performed by permiſſion of Providence are aſ- 
hey arc | cribed to the immediate operation of the Deity, rerv@awxs» 


auruy Trug PNanues, xa WETWAWKEV HvTWY THY HARIIGY, WO un 


h Iſaiah I dg. Tos o E,ẽ,.t xa vonrwes Th xapdig, é x emiFeuÞurs, 
Hebrew 1a iaowp a; avres, St. Mark has omitted the words which 
U in the MW expreſs by whom the hearts were hardened, and it ap- 
Jebrew, I pears that he has given his own tranſlation, as he has pa- 
o, GodMraphraſed the words © that they be healed? by the expreſ- 
e people on © that their fins be forgiven,” wa BAcrorres ND es 
, that „In den, N axSOTES Me N un cunν,vd, Mα αονο aurorg 
ung wilt z ah,, E. The latter part of this ſentence, whether 


on mori be called paraphraſe or tranſlation (for & H may be 
ons will tranſlated to — if we ſuppoſe it to expreſs the ſame 
ular care meaning as 395 cum tertia radicali He), is taken from 
t be cone Chaldee Targum, where we find po PINU? and 
the God will be forgiven them.“ St. Mark therefore quoted 
miur according to the verſion, with which, from his reſidence 
ant ofthe 1 Jeruſalem, he was beſt acquainted. . ; 


The following are examples of free quotations, where 
the ſame ſubject is expreſſed but in different words, 
2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. compared with Ifaiah ln. T1, 12. and 
ſeremiah xXXIi. 9. (in the Greek xxxvili. 9.); and 1 Cor. 
. 9. compared with Ifaiah Ixiv. 3. on which paſſage Je- 
om's Commentary on Iſaiah may be conſulted, Vol. III. 
. 473, who obſerves non verbum ex verbo reddens, 


nod facere omnino contemnit, ſed ſenſuum exprimens 


eritatem. 1 
P 2 1 


-ened tit 
mMPeratie 
Ac Tit 
© CLUT(WU EK 
0 by 0X80! 
1 


mpore LX 
olume of © 


/ 


been made, as the generality of critics, inftead of exa- 


to me ſome months ago, and which he has permitted me 


why they have deviated from the Septuagint, namely, 
more clearly evinced in their own words than in thoſe of 


ment is as well expreſſed by the words of the Seventy 


was at that time not complete, and that thoſe books of 
| the Old Teſtament, from which ſuch quotations ar 


. Apoſtles. Hence we may deduce the tollowing rule, | 
the writers of the New Teſtament have uſed in a quots- 
tion the words of the Seventy, the book from which they 


affigneds why the * have deviated from the text of the Sep- 
tin. . 1 N 
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s. E C T. +. a 


To hypotheſes by Schulz and Erneſti, with a third by the 
author, relative to the quotations from the Septuagint. 


HIS ſubject i is of ſufficient importance to deſerye 
a more accurate inveſtigation than has hitherto 


mining the matter in its full extent, have taken for grant- 
ed, that the writers of the New Tefidiment have borrowed 
their quotations from the Septuagint, without ever ex4- 
mining the Septuagint itſelf. 

Profeſſor Schulz, in a letter which he Se imc 


to lay before the public, has ſtated the queſtion in the 
following manner: lt is evident that the writers of the 
New Teſtament have ſometimes quoted the Old Teſta- 
ment according to the Septuagint verſion, at other times 
given their own tranſlation. In ſome caſes, where they 
have given their own tranſlation, a reaſon 1s obſervable, 


becauſe the point which they intended to demonſtrate 5; 
the Seventy”. But in other caſes the force of the argi- 
as by thoſe of the Apoſtles. Now in ſuch examples! 


can aſſign no other reaſon, that could induce the Apoſtles 
to give their own tranſlation, than that the Greek verſion 


taken, were tranflated into Greek after the time of the 


quoted was already in the Septuagint verſion. If the) 
guote's OW according to their own tranflation, „ 
„ mu 


3 * appears from the . eon that Wy motives may be 


— 
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muſt firſt inquire, whether they have quoted from -the 
ſame book in other inſtances according to the Septua- 
gint. If fuch inſtances are to be found, we muſt conclude 


5 that the Apoſtles had ſufficient reaſon for departing from 
the words of the Septuagint, namely, to place their proof 
10 in a ſtronger light; but if ſuch inſtances are not to be 
0 found, it is manifeſt that the want of a Greek verſion was 
44. the cauſe, which obliged them to tranſlate for themſelves. 
It. One or two examples would not be ſufficient to make 
ed the matter clearer than I have already ſtated it, and it 
XA would be neceſſary, in order to give a perfect demon- 
tration, to arrange the ſeveral quotations in the two fol- 
ted lowing columns, | 
"OY Cats V. T. in N . 
" Ex verſione rw» © Ex propria ſcriptorum N. T. verſione.” 
ta. To this opinion I would readily ſubſcribe, if the fol- 
na lowing clauſe were added, which the Profeſſor, though 
they he has not expreſſed it, probably meant to imply, namely, 
able, that not a ſingle paſſage alone is ſufficient, but that ſeve- 
neh ral paſſages quoted differently from the Septuagint are 
te 5 requiſite to warrant a concluſion againſt the exiſtence of. 
oe che Greek verſion of a book of the Old Teſtament in the 
ad ume of the Apoſtles; ſince it might eaſily happen in one 
vent! or two inftances that, remembering imperfe&tly the words 
ples | of the Septuagint, they wrote them down from memory, 
zoſtles without referring to the Septuagint itſelf. But this ſub- 


erhon ſcription would be only conditional, as I recolle& no book 


\ks Hof the Old Teſtament, to which the clauſe is applicable. 
1s are I {he only doubts which I have entertained, though dur- 
of the ung only a very ſhort time, related to the prophet Zecha- 
ale, WM nah, who is ſaid to be quoted fix times in the New Teſ- 
quou- tament, in all which examples the words of the Evange- 
ih they liſts differ from thoſe of the Greek verſion, viz. Matth. 
If they BR XXI. 4, 5. xxvi. 31. xxvii. 9, 10. Mark xiv. 27. John 
on, we Wl 15. xix. 379. Now the three firſt examples belong 
muſt I not properly to the preſent conſideration, becauſe St. 
atthew wrote originally in Hebrew; and beſides, the 

%. bird example, which will be examined in the following 
15 * ſection, 


— : — r 1 
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8 ſection, is ſaid by the Evangeliſt himſelf to have been 


taken from Jeremiah. John x1x. 37. is one of the ex. 
. ceptions which Profeſſor Schulz himſelf has admitted, as 
the words of the Seventy, which are inaccurate, would 
i not have ſuited the purpoſe for which the Apoſtle quoted. 
} There remain therefore only two of theſe fix examples, 
9 of which again Mark xiv. 27. compared with Zechar. 
. X111. 7. is, on account of the very great number of its va. 
rious readings, too uncertain to warrant any poſitive con. 
cluſion. St. Mark, according to the common editions, 
has warag Tov Woipurva, xa d19:CKOETIONTETHL TH xo, 
the Seventy, according to the Codex Alexandrinus, 32 
T%F0v Tov Worheva, Kat d1a,K0pTIONNICETHL TH WEOEaTa Th; Won 
vnsſ, but theſe two laſt words of the Seventy rn Towun;, 
which are not in the common editions, were found by 
Wetſtein in twelve manuſcripts of St. Mark's Goſpel”; 
the only difference therefore is between wara# and 
Tera, two readings which are ſo alike, that tran- 
{cribers might have eaſily miſtaken them, and it is not 
impoſſible that the copy which was uſed by St. Mark 
had warafw inſtead of @urefov, which we are not juſtified 
in denying, though. no manuſcripts of the Septuagint 

| hitherto collated * has this reading“; for the number of 
' manuſcripts, which have been uſed in publiſhing the 
editions of this Greek verſion, is very inconfiderable*. 
It is true that the Roman edition has warafare rug wr 
faevag HO EXCTOCATE TH rooCare, but admitting this to be 
the true reading, which is yet a matter of doubt, where 
the readings are ſo various, this turn of expreſſion would 
not have ſuited the purpoſe of St. Mark, who intended 

| to apply the paſſage to a ſingle ſhepherd, namely Chritt, 
whereas the words of the Roman edition relate to ſeveral. 
| There remains then only one example to be conſidered, 
which is taken from Zechariah ix. 9. and which I wil 
tranſcribe as it ſtands in the Septuagint, in the Goſpel of E 

St. Matthew, and that of St. John, omitting thoſe words ff "{{m 


of it e ve 
5 ET ; The 3 mz Joc 
3 Tbe Arabic verſion of Zechariah, which was made from the Greek, tus ad 


_ bas 2 which may ſignify either wavafu or mara H according WY qui ing 
=_ to the mode of pointing jt. 


v. 
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of the Septuagint, which the Exangeliſts have neglected, 
as unneceſſary to their purpoſe, and writing in capitals 
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A 


of kit e verſione illa Græca. Belliſſima concluſio! Enimvero, fi quis ſum- 2 
nz locorum omnium detrahat primum ea, quæ ſunt diverſa, et vel preſ- 
tus ad Hebraicum exemplum expreſſa, quod maxime fit in libris eorum, 
qui inter Græcos non ſunt verſati, ut Johannis, vel ab utriſque exem- 
P 4 | plis, 


„ as the words in which they agree. The Seventy have Xa¹ο 
wild o ode, Juyaree Tir, xnpuoce Fuyaree Teprrurnu. Ids o a- 
ted, cg. 08 S COL . . . . Wau t EmieeCnxus E uno 
Jes, Cuyiov xab TwAoy veov. St. Matthew has eTare TY JuY4T ps. 
har. TIN. IAOT O BATIAETC COT EPXETAI EOL. HPATE 
va- KAT EINIBEBHKMQY EIT ovov KAI ILMAON viov TIIOZTTIOo. 
con- St. John un Þo&s OTTATEP TIN. IAO T O BATLIAET L 
IJ ZOT EPXETAL x&0nwevos ENI IIMAON o. Both Evange- 
Ln liſts, eſpecially the latter, who has abbreviated the paſ- 
3 ſage, differ from the Septuagint, yet in ſuch a manner, 
Toib- that the words of the Septuagint ſeem 20 form the baſis 
| Ws: of both quotations. With reſpe& to Mark xiv. 27. 
d by WI Matth. XXI. 5. John xn. 27. they ſeem to afford a proof 
pel'; chat the Septuagint verſion of Zechariah exiſted in the 
and time of the Apoſtles, rather than the contrary; and the 
tran- rule which is given by Profeſſor Schulz is hardly appli- 
> not cable to this book of the Greek verſion, though it cannot 
Mark be denied that the quotations in the New Teſtament, 
kiftec from the prophet Zechariah, differ more from the words 
agint of che Seventy than thoſe made from other parts of the 
ber af Old Teſtament. If the above-mentioned tables * were 
g the carefully executed, we might be able to decide with 
able. greater certainty. _ | 
+ wo Erneſti, in his Exercitationes Flavianæ, $ 9. has ad- 
to be vanced a very different opinion, and contended that the 
where MW Apoſtles have never quoted from the Septuagint: but as 
would {MW the examples in which their words agree with thoſe of 
tended the Seventy are too manifeſt to be denied, he ſuppoſes 
Chriſt, that ſuch paſſages in the Septuagint hve been purpoſely 
everal. MW corrected, according to the New Teſtament, by the 
idered, MI Chriſtian tranſcribers*, That different tranſlations made 
I wil, 75 . from 
Apel of * His words are, Sunt loca in N. T. e Vetere commemorata, quæ 
> words üſdem verbis ſunt in Græcis V. T. exemplis. Ergo Spiritus S. iſta ſum- 


1e Greek, 


according 


i 
\ 
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from the fame original, without any reference to each 
other, ſhould yet agree in their very words, and that in 
numerous examples, is hardly credible ; and Erneſti has 
ſupported his ſuſpicion relative to theſe alterations with 
not a ſingle fact. That the Apoſtles were intimately ac- 
quainted with the Greek Bible, is manifeſt from their 
very ſtyle ; no reaſon therefore can be aſſigned for deny: 
ing that thoſe tranſlations from the Hebrew, which cor- 
reſpond word for word with the verſion of the Seventy, 
were immediately taken from that verſion, the propriety 
of which has been ſhewn in the preceding ſection. And 
it reflects no diſhonour on the Apoſtles, that they had 
recourſe to a tranſlation inſtead of the original, ſince the 
tranſlation alone was underſtood by the generality of their 
readers, and every preacher of the Goſpel muſt quote 
the Bible according to the language of the country, in 
which he lives. Beſides, the quotations uſed in the New 
Teſtament are ſometimes inaccurate tranſlations of the 
Hebrew, in which caſes it is ſurely better to ſuppoſe 
that they were taken from an eſtabliſhed verſion, than 
made by the Apoſtles themſelves. 

It 1s true that certain paſſages may be produced, where 
the Septuagint has been altered from the New Teſta- 
ment, as well as the New Teſtament from the Septua- 
gint. An inſtance of this ſort is Pſalm Ixviti. 19. where 
agen, which correſponds to the Hebrew, was changed 
into the third perſon ev6n, ſo early as the time of Juſtin 
Martyr®, the correction being probably grounded on 
Epheſ. iv. 9. A ſtill more. remarkable inſtance is the 
long interpolation in the Codex Vaticanus, Pſalm xi. 3. 
(in the Hebrew xiv. 3.) taken from Rom. in. 13—18. 
which has crept from the Septuagint into the Æthiopic 
and Maronitic Syriac* verſions, and conſequently muſt 

e | have 


plis Hebraicis Græciſque diverſa, deinde quæ plane ad verbum He- 
braica exprimunt, in quibus vertendis quiſque ſua ſponte conſentiat 
cum verſione Alexandrina etiam nunquam lecta aut inſpecta, parvæ 
reliquiæ fuerint: et his ipſis reſtat dubitare annon exempla Twv 6 ſub- | 
inde ad N. T. lectionem conformata a librariis Chriſtianis inter deſcr}- 


* 0 


beadum fuerint, quod nullo modo abhorret. 


: * 
„ 
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ch have been. found in various manuſcripts of the Greek 
in tranſlation. But the numerous alterations which Ernefti 
125 pretends, I have not been able to diſcover, nor do the 


examples alleged afford the leaſt preſumption in favour 
of that opinion 7, Matth. ii. 18. differs conſiderably 
from Jeremiah xxx1. (xxxviii.) 15.3 even among the va- 
rious readings of this paſſage, little ſimilarity is to be 
found to the words of St. Matthew ; and as the ſame 
may be ſaid of other examples, we have no reaſon to 
conclude that the Chriſtian tranſcribers of the Septuagint 
were accuſtomed to correct it according to the New Teſ- 
tament *, e | 

On the contrary, there is a paſſage in which it is more 
reaſonable ro ſuſpect that the New Teſtament has been 
altered from the Septuagint. St. Paul, in the fifteenth 
chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, recommends both 
to the Jewiſh and Gentile converts, inſtead of dividing 
themſelves into ſeparate communities, to unite in the 
common {ſervice of the Chriſtian church. To this pur- 
pole he quotes ſeveral examples from the Old Teſta- 
ment, and laſtly in the 12th. verſe he quotes Ifaiah xi. 
chere 10. in confirmation of his advice. It is true that the 
*eſta- ¶ words of the Hebrew are admirably adapted to the de- 
prua- Il fn of the Apoſtle, © In that day there ſhall be a root 
where. of Jefle, which ſhall ſtand for an enſign of the people; 
znged to it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek ?.” But St. Paul has quoted 
Juſtin om the Septuagint, which was more intelligible to the 
ed on Chriſtian converts in Rome than the figurative expreſ- 
is the I ons of the Hebrew original. Now it muſt be remark- 
ci. 3. Ned, that the Seventy, in tranſlating this paſſage, had 
18. brobably a copy of the Hebrew Bible, in which two 
hiopic {MW'cadings of this paſſage of Iſaiah were different from our 
muſt ¶ Maſoretic text, 1. N, inſtead of 055, or the Seventy 
have committed an error in tranſlating =p by ae 
. Inftead of WHT, their copy muſt have had a verb 


um He- 


onſentiat chat ſignifies © to hope,” or they have again made a miſ- 
, pi fake in taking / in the ſenſe of h. If the hy- 
wv o ſud-. 


potheſis of Erneſti be true, that the Septuagint has been 
tered from the New Teſtament, this tranſlation muſt . 


have 


r deſert 
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have been made by St. Paul himſelf, who either had à 

copy of the Hebrew Bible with the two various reading; 
mentioned above, or he has committed two miſtakes in 

the tranſlation **. But beſide theſe two deviations from 

the Hebrew, there 1s a third, which defeats the very 
purpole for which St. Paul made the quotation, namely, 

Dy is tranſlated e9vwv, whereas it ought to have been 
tranſlated Azwy, 1. e. the people of Iſrael , the word uſed 

in the two preceding verſes. From the following words, 

cgi n eiCo Tu Ieooo, tas 0 avi apes g XC AaWV, ET QUT 

dyn c, an inference may be deduced, that Jews 

and Gentiles ſhall unite in the ſervice of Chriſt, but a 

the words ſtand at preſent in St. Paul's epiſtle, ca. 
eig ru Ieooo, xa o - He ο. Nb, en uro £91 
ching, no ſuch inference can be deduced, as they relate 

to the Gentiles alone. Here then we may naturally ſuſ- 
pea; that after «gx: St. Paul had originally Azwv, and 
that it has been altered by the tranſcribers to :S, on 
the authority of the Septuagint. I will not contend that 
this ſuſpicion is really grounded, but the contrary ſup- 
poſition, that the Septuagint has in this caſe been altered 
according to the New Teſtament, is almoſt incredible, 
as it implies that St. Paul has made a tranſlation, which 
is not only inaccurate, but ſubverſive of the deſign tor 
which he quoted the prophet. Whether the preceding 
example be thought admiſſible or not, it is certain that 
"> many readings of the New Teſtament are nothing metre 
7 than alterations from the Septuagint, of which the Codex 

7 Laud. 3. Acts vii. 3. affords an evident proof. In this 
manuſcript the words ER Tx oi Ty TATE Cs, which Iles 
phen purpoſely omitted in his ſpeech?, and which are to 
be found in no other copy, have been interpolated 
from the Septuagint. Another, though leſs certain ex- 
ample, is Luke xxiii. 46. where TzgariFpa is probably tore 
the true reading, and wg na, borrowed from Pialm I we h 
. 8 accu 
1 nt | | 1 To uſed 

v Stephen applies the words of the Septuagint to Abraham's firſt jour. Ante: 
ney, which was from Ur in Chaldza, in which journey he was accom- 2 


panied by his father, and therefore cannot be ſaid to have left his fs 
ther's houſe. | | 
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To the two preceding hypotheſes let it be permitted 
to add a third. The difference between the quotations 
in the New Teſtament and the words of the Seventy, 
may be explained on the principle of various readings, 
which, in the copies of the Greek Bible, that were uſed 
by the writers of the New Teſtament, might differ from 
the manuſcripts of the Septuagint, which we have at pre- 
ſent. It is likewiſe poſſible, that in thoſe caſes, where 
the quotations are materially different, another tranſla- 
tion might have been added in the Septuagint as a mar- 
ginal note, in the ſame manner, as we find in the Hex- 
apla under the name of a. In the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon are inſtances where the ſame Hebrew words are 
twice tranſlated, which can be explained on no other 
ſuppoſition, than that one of them was originally a mar- 
ginal note, which has inſenſibly crept into the text itſelf. 
But this is a ſubject on which we have too little infor- 
mation to ſpeak with certainty, and what I have ad- 
ranced has been rather with a view of exciting others to 
a more minute inveſtigation. The following is an in- 
ſtance in which the Seventy has given a falſe tranſlation, 
Prov. x. 12. Wavtaus Te un Diaoniuetas xaAve Oiain, A 
paſſage which is twice quoted in the New Teſtament, 
and both times with a more accurate tranſlation, James 
v. 20. xaxut ThiJg apagriu, and 1 Pet, iv. 8. ors n 
ayorn xaru/t whnJo apoaprivy, The queſtion may be 
alked, whether the two Apoſtles found this reading in 
their Greek Bibles? A ſuppoſition of this fort is by no 
means contradictory to the hypotheſis of Erneſti, pro- 
vided a few examples be not laid as the baſis of a general 
rule. In ſhort, with reſpect to the quotations from the 
Old Teſtament, we muſt wait for a more perfect edition 
of che Septuagint, collated from the beſt manuſcripts, be- 
fore we can ſpeak with deciſion; for in the editions which 
we have at preſent, too little attention has been paid to the 
accuracy of the text, and the manuſcripts which have been 
uſed are not only inconſiderable in number, bur thoug 
antient, preciſely thoſe which are the leaſt. correct. 

2 See the Orient. Bib s. Vol. IX. p. 162171, -- | 
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Whether apocryphal paſſages, that is, ſuch as are not con. 
tained in our Hebrew and Greek 8 8 are ſometimes 


quoted in the New Teſtament. 


TNISPUT ES had ariſen ſo early as the age of Jerom, 
D whether apocryphal paſſages were diſcoverable in 
the New Teſtament, upon which ſubject the learned 
father, in his commentary on the epiſtle to the Ephe- 
fians, immediately after the words quoted from him in 
the third ſection of this chapter, has the following re. 
mark *, hoc autem totum nunc idcirco obſervavimus, ut 
etiam in cæteris locis ſicubi teſtimonia quaſi de propheti 
et de veteri teſtamento ab apoſtolis uſurpata ſunt, et in noſ 


tris codicibus non habentur, nequaquam ſtatim ad apo- 


cryphorum ineptias et deliramenta curramus : fed ſcia. 
mus, ſcripta quidem ea effe in veteri teſtamento, fed non 
ita ab apoſtolis edita, et ſenſum magis uſurpatum: nee 
facile niſi a ſtudioſis paſſe ubi ſcripta ſint inveniri. He 
expreſſes himſelf in ſtill ſtronger terms in his note on 
Iſaiah Ixiv. 3. a text which St. Paul has quoted, 1 Cor. 
ii. 99. but the words, which are uſed by St. Paul, 
were likewiſe found in ſeveral not only apocryphal, but 
even deſpicable writings, from which many writers, an 
eſpecially Origen *, had ſuppoſed that St. Paul had im. 
mediately taken them“. 3, On this occaſion the zeal of the 
pious Jerom breaks forth in the following exclamation", 
unde-apocryphorum IND conticeant, quæ ex 0c- 
| | caſione 
* In his Commentary on Matth. xxvii. 9, 10. a text whith he ſays 
may be ſought in the apocryphal writings of Jeremiah, © ſciens, quonian 
et apoſtolus ſcripturas quaſdam ſecretorum (ſc. aroxgv@w») profert 
ficut dicit alicubi, quod oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit, in null 
- regulari libro poſitum invenitur, niſi in ſecretis Eliz prophet.” Ht 
then obſerves, that ſome were inclined to reject the ſecond epiſtle to 
Timothy, on account of the mention of Jannes and Jambres, of whom 
no notice is taken by Moſes. But as he adds, primam autem epiſtolan 
ad Corinthios propter hoc aliquem refutaſſe quaſi adulterinam ad aures 
meas nunquam pervenit, it appears that he conſidered the quotatio! 
from the 2 of 8855 as genuine and lawful, 
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caſione hujus teſtimonii ingeruntur ecclefiis Chriſti. De 
quibus vere dici poteſt, quod ſedeat diabolus in inſidiis 

cum divitibus in apocryphis, ut interficiat innocentem. 
| Et iterum : inſidiatur in apocrypho, quaſi leo in ſpe- 
lunca ſua, inſidiatur ut rapiat pauperem.“ Aſcenſio enim 
lIaiz, et Apocalypſis Eliæ hoc habet teſtimonium. Et 
per hanc occaſionem, multaque hujuſcemodi, Hiſpani- 


peccatis, quæ ducuntur deſideriis variis, ſemper diſcentes, 
et nunquam ad ſcientiam veritatis pervenientes: ut Ba- 


filidis, Balſami, atque Theſauri, Barbilonis quoque et 


ut De quibus diligentiſſime vir apoſtolicus ſcribit Irenzus, 
tls epiſcopus Lugdunenſis, et martyr, multarum origines 
o. explicans hæreſeon et maxime Gnoſticorum qui per Mar- 
J0- cum Ægyptium Galliarum primum circa Rhodanum, 
la- deinde Hiſpaniarum nobiles fœminas deceperunt, miſ- 


centes fabulis voluptates, et imperitiæ ſuæ nomen ſcien- 


nec N tiz vindicantes. Here it is evident that Jerom, by apo- 
He cryphal books, underſtands not thoſe which are annexed 
on in our Bibles to the Old Teſtament, which, though not 
Cor. equal to the Holy Scriptures, may be read for example 
aul of life and inſtruction of manners, but certain ſpurious, 
but and even fabulous works, ſuch as The taking away of 
and Moſes, The Aſcenſion of Iſaiah, The Revelation of Eli- 
im- jah, The Prophecies of Enoch.” It were indeed to be 
f the WW lamented, if fuch deſpicable writings as theſe had been 
ion“, quoted in the New Teſtament as holy Scripture, or even 
x 0c- Wi in ſupport of a ſingle truth; and candour obliges me to 
aſione Wi ſeparate from the reſt of the New Teſtament the epiſtle 
ne of St. Jude, the author of which Has taken his accounts, 
uonim Wi as will be ſhewn in the ſecond part, from the weakeſt 
profer; Bl and moſt fabulous productions, a circumſtance which 


in nulo BY ſufficiently evinces not only its want of inſpiration, but 


"tots ment. for Jannes and Jambres, mentioned 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
ad aus though no where named in the writings of Moſes, are 
juotatio taken from the well known hiſtorical accounts of the 


Jews. 


CS 


arum et Luſitaniæ decepte ſunt muliercule, oneratæ 


| Leuſiborz ac reliquorum nominum portenta ſuſciperent. 


% even its want of authenticity. No ſuch quotations can 
pille be produced from the other books of the New Teſta- 
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Jews 5. On the other hand, I have reaſon to ſuſpect that 
ſome of theſe ſpurious apocryphal productions were com- 


_ poſed after the period in which the New Teſtament was 


written, and that thoſe paſſages in which a reſemblance 
to the ſcriptures: has been obſerved, were taken from the 
writings of the Apoſtles: A want of materials renders a 
proof of this aſſertion impoſſible, as the greateſt part of 
theſe miſerable compoſitions have met with the fate which 
they deſerved, having been. either totally loſt, or at bet 
preſerved in very imperfect fragments. 
— queſtion very nearly allied to the receding, and 
included in it by Jerom, is, whether . de are quoted 
as proofs in the New Teſtament, which might have for- 
merly ſtood in a genuine copy of the Old Teſtament, 
but which at preſent are contained neither in our He- 
brew nor Greek Bibles? This queſtion. is anſwered in 
the affirmative by Whiſton, and ſeveral other critics, . Who 
have contended that the paſſages which are wanting haue 


been deſignedly, and with a malicious intention, eraſed 


by the Jews. Now it is by no means impoſſible, that in 
a collection of writings, of ſuch antiquity and extent 
the Old Teſtament, lingle words, or even whole lines, 
ſhould have been onutted in tranſcribing during the 
ſpace of 1700 years: but to aſcribe it to the malice of 
the Jews is contrary to all probability. On the other 
hand, the aſſertion of Jerom, that the Apoſtles ſome- 
times quoted in ſuch a manner, ut non facile niſi a ſtu- 
dioſis poſſet, ubi ſcripta ſint, reperiri, is equally extra 
ordinary. Did the Apoſtles write merely for the learned, 
and if the generality of their readers are unable to di- 
cover the places to which they allude, for what purpoſe 
did they make the alluſions ?. Ir is moſt rational to chuſe 
— A a medium between theſe two opinions, to allow that cer- 
the Old Teſtament, have been loft, t9 

= . e is made by the Apoſtles, and which ex. 
iſted in the time of Chriſt, but to aſcribe the loſs to one 
of NY accidents to which all writings whatſoer er are 

oſed 


A VLG conclude 5 ſection with a few. obſervations on 
1 two 
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two remarkable quotations. It is ſaid, Matth. ii. 23. 
jeſus dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be 
fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophets.* The doubts 
reſpecting the two firſt chapters of this Goſpel, whether 
they were written by St. Matthew, or another perſon, af- 
fe& not the preſent queſtion ; for whoever was the au- 
thor, it is certain that he lived in the firſt: century, and 
the quotation Nagaexos xAnIncera he muſt have believed 
to have been in the Old Teſtament, if not in thoſe very 
terms, at leaſt in words expreſſive of the ſame meaning. 
Many have ſuppoſed, that reference is made to a paſſage 
which is now loſt, or, as Jerom would have called it, 
apocryphal. But this example may be explained, with- 
out recurring to that hypotheſis, as a fact foretold by the 
prophets, but delivered in the words of the Evangeliſt, 
in or perhaps in the terms that were uſed by the adverſaries 
ho of Chriſt. Several of the prophets had declared that 
we che Meſſiah would be regarded as an impoſtor, and re- 
ed WM jected by the Jews,” and Iſaiah, ch. liu. 12. ſays expreflly, 

- in chat he was numbered with the tranſgreſſors. Now the 
word Nazarene was uſed in the time of Chriſt as a term 
xcs, of contempt or reproach, and conveyed the meaning, of 
the Wl impoſtor, or a man of infamous character. It appears 
- of Wl from the queſtion of Nathaniel, John i. 46. Can there 
cher any good thing come out of Nazareth, that the Naza- 
me- renes were held in contempt ; and in the paſſage «a: cv 
ſtu- METH, Ino 13% NaGaeme, which is the reading followed by 
ctra- che Syriac tranſlator *, Mark xiv. 67. it is certain that 
ned, I NaGaegme was intended as a token of inſult. Expreſſions 
 dif- N of contempt, derived from the name of a City or province, 
pole ¶ are frequent among men of no eduration, and even the 
-huſc I derivation of a name may give occaſion to a yulgar quib- 
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- cer- ble. This explanation, which I had formerly given as 
d, 10 e 1 mere 
h ex. | 


It is uncertain whether Nazareth was wiiten with or Y. AJ) or 
NS). According to the former orthography, "M1 might have been 


— 


uſed to ſignify unclean, diſguſtful, from p15 faſtidire, Mus ſtercus, and 
is poſſible that Mf is uſed in this ſenſe ?, Iſaiah i. 4. If we write it 
| | . accord- 
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SEC 
mere ſuppoſition, has been ſince confirmed by the ac- com 
| counts of travellers, who relate that there exiſt at this is tc 
very day in Galilee, Chriſtians called Nazarenes, but who thir: 
are ſtyled by the Muhammedans Nazara, a word which der 
they uſe to denote a man of infamous character *. This they 
epithet is ſo frequently given to Chriſt by his bittereſt Nor 
enemies, that it is hardly credible they intended to exprels Heb 
only the place of his refidence, without applying it in the treat. 
double meaning which the words admit. The prophecies the I 
therefore, in which was foretold that Chriſt ſhould be called feld. 
an impoſtor, were fulfilled by the application of a name Matt 
which is expreſſive of the ſame notion. The word may ſuffic 
have been even borrowed from a Chaldee paraphraſe '* of WF his q 
Iſaiah li: 12. nor the quotation be deemed apocryphal. Ka, 
But the other example to which J alluded, Matth. ¶ only v 
XxxVII. 9, 10. will hardly admit a fimilar explanation, as Wl brew, 
the book of Jeremiah, from which the quotation is taken, Wl rather 
has the paſſage neither in the Hebrew nor in the Greek. Wl anſwer 
The commentators, in order to reſcue the Evangeliſt aoy, 
from the charge of an apocryphal quotation, have con- Wh is dete 
rended that he has mentioned the prophet Jeremiah, xar | 
ego, for the prophets in general, becauſe in ſome ma- MM the He 
nuſcripts Jeremiah is placed the firſt in the book of the ¶ to then 
prophets, and that in reality the paſſage is taken from come b 
Zechariah xi. 12, 13. But a ſingle view of the text in nify eg 
Zechariah is ſufficient to refute this opinion. The Sep- Or r 
tuagint verſion x £-noav MAT, n TEI0XOVTO * EY vPES. Ka. perſon [ 
ore Ky 108 pos ee, x Ne æurug £15 TO XobEuT pio, X08 5) tus ſum 
prot £8 do Sg iν Ov Tporov £00x4/400nv UTEP GUTWY, X ce Aro v 


rug TpIAXOVTE apPupL5 xa fveEa nov auTes £46 Tov oixov Kupsy ti 


XcveuTnpPLON, has only three words, * Neo Tp&X0vT%, Il 
SHOT ER Old common 
according to the Syriae orthography, Y) may ſignify ulcerous, un. 
clean, for JY) in Arabic 2-9 ſignifies to bud,” © to bloom, a tern 
applied by the Eaſtern nations to eruptions of the ſkin . See Exod. ix. 
95 19; Levit. xiii. 12. 2 Chron, xxvi. 19. and hence in Syriac [;0,a ſig: 
© nifies an hemorrhoidal excreſcence, Iſaiah likewiſe, ch. xiv. 18. uſes 
ru z for a corpſe that was ſo unclean, that no one would car 
it to the grave n, and the literal Aquila has tranſlated it by ws N- 

v ses the Orient. Bibl. Vol, X. p. 47 . | 


J 


| 


U 
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common with St. Matthew, and the ſubje& matter itſelf 
is totally different, for, according to the Septuagint, the 
thirty pieces of filver are caſt into the melting pot in or- 
der to be proved, whereas, according to St. Matthew, 
they are applied to the purchaſe. of the potter's field. 
Nor can the quotation have been taken from the original 
Hebrew, which relates to a different ſubject from that 
treated by St. Matthew ; for though mention is made in 
the Hebrew of a potter, no mention is made of a potter's 
field. The following compariſon of the words of St. 
Matthew with the words of the Hebrew original, will 
ſufficiently demonſtrate that the Evangeliſt has not taken 
his quotation from Zechariah. - „ | 

Ka eK Te Teiaxomra agyupie. Theſe are almoſt the 
only words of the paſſage which correſpond to the He- 
brew, DN cy ον MMPNI, but the correſpondence is 


r rv OE 


n, Wi rather apparent than real, for the Hebrew-word which 
k. anſwers to Nag, is in the firſt perſon ſingular, whereas 
it abo, which if alone might be taken in the ſame perſon, 


is determined by edu to be the third perſon plural. 
Tr ru TETHANVEDS, ; Theſe words are wanting in 
the Hebrew, for P N, which are ſaid to correſpond 
to them, are differently placed in the Hebrew, as they 
come before the words that anſwer to as νν b, and ſig- 
nify egregium pretium, taken in an ironical ſenſe. | 
Oy eriwnoavre. Here the Greek words are in the third 
perſon plural, and the Hebrew p WR, quo eſtima- 
tus ſum in the firſt perſon ſingula .. 8 
Aro vie Ireann. To theſe words oe is faid to an- 
ſyer. But if that were true, the Greek would not be a 
ranſlation, but a paraphraſe. PEN. | 4 
Kai edioxav aura. Theſe words are totally wanting in 
the Hebrew. _ e e hho 
Eig ro zypov. Likewiſe wanting in the Hebrew, though 
ey relate to the chief ſubject of the quotation.  _ 
Te xeeameues, It is true that a potter is mentioned in 
e Hebrew, but not a ſyllable of the potter's field. 
Ka Ng ovverTa pe [404 Kogios. Likewiſe wanting in the 
ebrew, for it would be too great a critical licence to 
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refer them to ꝰN MM NARN, at the beginning of the 
5G 3th verle. / 5 | | dim 
Beſides, there are words in the Hebrew, of which no trace 

is diſcoverable in the quotation of St. Matthew, ſuch as ance 
Ppeen appenderunt, N οον abjice id, MA INR POLN what 
y, idque in templum Dei abjeci, which laſt- expreſſion St. R 
would hardly have been omitted by St. Matthew, if he verſe 


had quoted from Zechariah. 5 9 
The matter being thus circumſtanced, it ſeems not a paſſa 
little extraordinary, that commentators ſhould inſiſt that Wl renes 
St. Matthew has quoted from Zechariah, when the Evan- has c 
geliſt himſelf declares that he has taken the paſſage from unt. 
Jeremiah. As far as I am able to judge, the only mode of ¶ muſt 
ſolving the difficulty, is to ſuppoſe that St. Matthew has an in 
borrowed the quotation from ſome fragment of -Jere- Nas f 
muah which is no longer extant, eſpecially as Jerom him- Matt. 
elf relates that he had ſeen it in an apocryphal book of ¶ termi 
that prophet, written in Hebrew, and in the hands of the An 
Nazarenes . The diſcovery, which has been made of loſt Pt 
this paſſage in a Coptic Lectionarium, I ſhall not men- ¶ impro 
tion here, as I have given an account of it in another Nepiſtle 
place*. It is likewiſe probable, that it ſtood in certan ¶ ſtood 
copies of the Arabic tranſlation, as appears from the re Whought 
lation of Dominicus Macer in his Apparentes ſaciæ | 
{cripture contradictiones, p. 25. fed hic pretereundum 
non eſt, quod mihi nuper oſtendit D. Abraam Echellen- 
ſis, Maronita, in Romano Sapientiæ Archigymnaſio Chal- 
daicæ ac Arabicæ linguæ publicus profeſſor, et meus in 
præcognoſcendis Arabicis biblicis diligentiſſimus collega, 
Apud hunc virum inter complures libros Arabicos manu- 
ſcriptos quidam ſingularis exiſtit inſcriptus liber margar: 
tarum pretioſarum, eſtque de operibus Domini. Auctot 
nujus libri ait odio ac malitia Judzorum iſtam prophe: 
tiam eraſam fuiſſe, unde cap. 7. loquens de Chriſti pal: 
ſione Jeremiæ verba citat, quæ ex Arabico in latinum 
converſa talia ſunt: ** tum dixit Jeremias ad Peſhiur, tan 
diu cum patribus veſtris eſtis contrarii veritati; fili aw: 
tem veſtri, qui venient poſt vos, perpetrabunt peccatum 
magis enorme quam vos, quoniam appretiabunt illum, 


© See the Orient. Bibl. 5 Vol. IV, P. 2-211. 
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qui non habet pretium, et pati facient qui ſanat morbos, et 


dimittit peccata. Et accipient triginta argenteos pretium illius 


nem emerunt filii Iſrael, Sc.“ Now even without the aſſiſt- 
a ance of the Arabic and Coptic fragments, it is eaſy to ſee in 
vat part of Jeremiah a paſſage ſimilar to that quoted by 
I St. Matthew might have ſtood, namely, after the fixth 
e verſe of the twentieth chapter; but we have reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with Jerom, for not having communicated the 
2 paſſage, which he had ſeen in the Jeremiah of the Naza- 
at renes, as no doubt can be entertained that the Evangeliſt 
n- has quoted from a part of Jeremiah that is no longer ex- 
m WE tant. The queſtion, whether that paſſage was genuine, 
of muſt be determined by the inſpiration of St. Matthew : 
nas an inſpired writer would hardly have quoted a text that 
re- ¶ vas ſpurious, but if any one can convince me that St. 
im- Matthew was not inſpired, I leave the quotation unde- 
determined. e | N 
the Another ſo remarkable inſtance of the quotation of a 
e of loſt paſſage I do not at preſent recollect, though it is not 
improbable that St. James in the fourth chapter of his 


ther Wlepiſtle ver. 5. has introduced a maxim that formerly 
rtain I ſtood in the Proverbs of Solomon, which at preſent is 
e fe. ſought in vain. Sx 
acre . | | 

dum — — — 

ellen. A ae hos S Lt: 
Chal er 


Of the Rabbinical mode of quotation in the New Teftament. 


nan 5K HE writers of the New Teſtament quote in gene- 
xrgar-W 4 ral like the Rabbins, without nſentioning the place, 
Aucto om which the quotation is taken, as they preſuppoſe the 
rophe· N reader to be ſo well acquainted with the Old Teſtament, 
ſti pal hat he will be able to find it without particular direction. 


To quote by chapter and verſe was at that time impoſſi- 
dle, yet there is a ſingle inſtance, Acts xi. 33. where a 
palſage is expreſſſy ſaid to be taken from the firſt Pſalm ?, 
| Ra „ 1 which 
My reaſons for preferring the reading r Tu Yaipy Ty oguro, 
ll appear in the ſequel, A * 
: | Cz 


— 


r ES a SED IE TE Dn 


La. 


1 
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has been deſcribed in the fiſth ſection of the fourth chap- 


word determines the place of the Old Teſtament fron 


are produced, while thoſe, in which the force of the argy- 


\ 


which very paſſage we read at preſent in the ſecond, 1 
matter which different critics have differently attemptel 
to explain*. The method uſed by the Rabbins to de. 
note the ſection, from which they borrowed a quotation, 


ter; to which I will here ſubjoin the following examples 
Luke xx. 37. Mark xii. 26. Rom. xi. 2. in which a ſingt 


which thoſe paſſages are taken. | 


Heinſius has made a very juſt and uſeful obſervatio, 
that ſometimes the initial words only of a quoted paſlige 


ment conſiſts, or the abſence of which deftroys the con- 
nexion, are omitted. This was-the uſual practice of the 
Rabbins, as appears from numberleſs examples. Abe- 
neſra has the following remark on Hoſ. ii. 8. The J. 


a eu 
raelites had hitherto ſuppoſed that the Baals, to whon rinci 
they ſacrificed, had been the promoters of their proſpe ruct 


— — 


immediate reference can be made to the place, from wid 


twice, as M is in the text of Hoſea; but Abeneſra hs 
the fame conciſe manner he has quoted Jerem. xxil. 4 


in his note to Hoſ. ii. 23. It is true, that we ourſelues 


1 ; 7 The manner in which 1 have attempted to reconcile the ſeemilf 
contradiction, may be ſeen in the Orient. Bibl. Vol. II. p. 220. MW 


ſince we left off to burn incenſe to the queen of heaven W'®'< | 
This quotation is taken from Jeremiah xliv. 18. but the ht. 

principal words are omitted, namely, we have wanted WF” 
all things, and have been conſumed by the ſword, and j enifie 


outh 
not ex 
s appe 
hat n 
nouthe 
4. in 
yr 
nd the 


the famine.” The ſame Rabbi obſerves on Ho. Ii. 22. 
that N is twice uſed in that ſenſe, to denote the cot- 
ſtant and the eternal. * MMM NWI 19. The wor 
MMM NU) are taken from Pſalm xciii. 3. and are uſe 


omitted the repetition, in which alone the ſimilarity cot 
fiſts, and has left it to be ſupplied by his readers. I} 
in certain caſes quote only the initial words of a biblici "TE 
text, but as the chapter and verſe is uſually prefixed Uotatie 
if 
opinion was firſt founded on the Caſſel Manuſcript, and has been fn 


confirmed by the diſcovery of another Manuſeript, written in 129% -} 
8.9 5 | | 
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it is taken. The Rabbins, on the contrary, without any 
| reference whatſoever quoted in this manner on every oc- 
cafion ; which preſuppoſes in the reader a very intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, an acquaintance the more 
to be expected from a Jew, as that book alone compre- 
hended the whole compaſs of Jewiſh literature. This 
mode of quotation muſt have taken place in a very early 
period, for we find an inſtance, of it in the. firſt book of 
Maccabees, ch. vii. 17. where the verb belonging to cap- 
xa; aurwv is omitted,. and the conſtruction thereby ren- 


dered imperte& ?. . ., 


5 The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts have ſometimes quoted 

* in the ſame manner, of which we e ανν ee, Rom. vii. 

the 7. viii. 9. is an undeniable inſtance “. In the following 
example, Rom. x. 8. £/Yvs G re n⁰ £5 e TY Popart oo - 


£24 en TY pig cu, there 18 . undoubtedly wanting ſome 
principal word, the abſence of which makes the con- 


ſpe⸗ ruction itſelf deficient ; for the words as they ſtand at 


reſent. convey really no meaning, though enthuſiaſts 
ave pretended. to diſcover in them a certain inward 


icht. But if we ſupply the words which are omitted, 


* racy abro, the whole paſſage becomes intelligible, and 
ah eriftes the word which is at hand, to do it with thy 
Wh outh and with thy heart; and though St. Paul has 


jot expreſſed them, it is certain that he underſtood them 5, 


ber” 5 appears from the following verſes, where he ſhews in 
uſel hat manner the word of faith muſt be fulfilled in our 
a bs ouths, and in our hearts. See the note to Deut. xxx. 


4. in my German tranſlation of the Bible *. St. Paul, 


"I kom. x. 20. has quoted Iſaiah Ixv. 3. but only in part, 
= nd the words, which he has omitted, are more expreſſive, 
ſelre, an thoſe which he has produced; no doubt therefore 
*+icl n be made, that he intended to include thoſe alſo in the 
fixed, votation. Rom. xi. 27. a paſſage is quoted to prove 
bach future general conyerſion and acceptation of the 


Wiſh nation, xa urn euros n Wap" tx diabnen, glav ape 
has a5 ajuxprias gore, Which breaks off {o very ab. 
ptly, as to leave the ſentence devoid of meaning, and 


— W3 | . CEF= 


. OS.” 


— 


en of grammatical conſtruction. Here it is almoſt” 
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certain, that St. Paul intended, that after Naben ſhould 
be ſupplied that, which follows it in Iſaiah lis. 2 1. which 
is ſo eſſential to his purpoſe: and with reſpect to ern 
a Dowpar ra; apaprics avruv, the Apoſtle intended that 
the reader ſhould ſupply the whole paſſage taken from 
Jeremiah xxx1. 3 337. or theſe very words were in 8. 
Paul's copy of Iſaiah ?. St. Matthew, ch. xxi. 1 3. quote 
from Iſaiah lvi. 7. o eines fin oneeg węog tung xAndarera, but 
as the ſubje& immediately related to the court of the 
Gentiles, which the ſellers had profaned, by converting 
it into a market place, he naturally meant to imply the 
remaining words Toi chen, which St. Mark in the pa · 
* rallel place has expreffed *. St. Luke, ch. i. 17. ha 
5 cube Malachi iv. 6. but has omitted half of the quo- 
tation ?, which has occaſioned ſome obſcurity.” See ny 


5 Note on Heb. ii. 13*. Another inſtance, which hoy: 
| ever is doubtful, is that of yn. Za6zaw, Matth. iv. 15. 


From this mode of quotation we may conclude' that the 
Apoſtles and Evangelifts prefuppoſed that their readen 
were welk acquainted with the Old Teſtament,” and thi 
it formed the ſubject of their daily lecture. 


5 


CRITICAL, INQUIRY INTO THE VARIOUS READING 

ox THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Autographa, or original manuſcripts of the New Teſt 
Ae e e e eee 

A UrOGRAPHA, or original manuſcripts of tk 

A New Teſtament *, are the firſt copies of each bod 

Which were written either by the Apoſtles themſelves, 

by amanuenſes under their immediate inſpection. Ti 

latter mode was uſually adopted by St. Paul, but to avdl 

1 the circulation of ſpurious epiſtles, he wrote the conclul 


ing benediction with his own hand. | 
2 See Rom. xvi. 22. Gal. vi. 11. and 2 Thefl, ili. 17 13, comp! N 


with Ch. ii. 2. and 1 Cor. xvi, 21 


1 4 
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None of theſe original manuſcripts are now remaining, 


nor could their preſervation be expected, without the in- 
terpoſition of a miracle, during the ſpace of ſeventeen 
1 centuries. Were they now extant, they would greatly 
exceed in antiquity the oldeſt manuſcripts that are known, - 
- in which a thouſand years are conſidered as a very great 
: age, and none perhaps can be produced, that were writ- 
2 ten prior to the ſixth century. The pretended original 
+ of St. Mark's Goſpel at Venice will be more fully exa- 


mined in the ſequel: it is known at preſent to be nothing 
more than a copy of the Latin verſion, and, conſidering 
the dampneſs of the place, in which it is kept, the cir- 
cumſtance of its preſervation, were it as ancient as many 
have ſuppoſed, would be ſtill more miraculous than the 


"Wi work icfclf.. 4 | 

*. But what benefit ſhould we derive from the poſſeſſion 
of theſe manuſcripts, or what inconvenience do we ſuſ- 

: the tain from their loſs? No critic in claſſical literature in- 

4 - WT quires after the original of a profane author, or doubts 


of the authenticity of Cicero's Offices, becauſe the copy 
is no longer extant, which Cicero wrote with his own 
hand. An antiquarian, or collector of antient records, 
will hardly maintain that the probability of theſe books 
being genuine is inferior to the probability that a record 
in his poſſeſſion of the twelfth century is an authentic 
document of that period; for though his record is only 
ix hundred years old, and the works of Cicero are thrice 
as antient, we are more expoſed to impoſition in the 


nuſcripts of Cicero, Ceſar, Paul, and Peter were now ex- 
tant, it would be impoſſible to decide whether they were 
ſpurious, or whether they were actually written by the 
hands of theſe authors. The caſe is different with reſpect 
to perſons, who have lived in the two laſt centuries, whoſe 
kand-writing is known, with which a copy in queſtion 
may be compared and determined; but we have no cri- 
non, that can be applied to manuſcripts fo old as the 


— 


former inſtance, as the forgery of antiquities is often 
practiſed by thoſe, whoſe buſineſs and profit is to lead the 
curious into error. But ſuppoſing chat the original ma- 
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SEC 

Chriſtian era. Yet admitting that theſe original writ. the 
- ings were extant, that we had poſitive proofs of their au- that 
thenticity, and, what is {till more, that the long period of mar 
ſeventeen centuries had left the colour of the letters un. vene 
faded, ſtill they would be no infallible guide in regard to infer 
the various readings. Miſtakes of writing are frequently thoſ 
found in the copy, which proceeds from an author him- dete! 
ſelf; in the publication of various works I have diſco. Wi cefla 
vered, from reviſing the printed ſheet, errors in the ſup- whic 
poſed correct manuſcript that was ſent to the printer, and writi 


the ſame inaccuracies might have happened to the co. ages 

pyiſt employed by St. Paul. The late Reiſke has ſhewn WF perut 

with very convincing arguments that the copy of Abu: the a 

feda's Geography, in the univerſity library at Leyden, ; nis N 

written with Abulfeda's own hand, yet in ſome caſes we il tatio 

juſtly. prefer the reading of other manuſcripts, where the Wl turæ, 

author ſeems to have committed an error, which was af. flatio: 

terwards corrected in the publication of the work. But Wi ſome 

as the letters of the autographa muſt have been rendered Wi ſcripts 

illegible by length of time, they would afford ng critical Wi And 

aſſiſtance in deciding on doubtful readings. © are th 

Knittel, in his edition of a Fragment of Ulphilas, ¶ ſcript 

p-. 129 *: accounts for the loſs of the original manuſcrips WW vnitin, 

of the New Teſtament in a very extraordinary manner. don, a 

He is of opinion, that the original Goſpels and Epiſtles, rate, i 

as ſoon as the different communities, for whoſe uſe they ¶ ſcripts 

were written had taken a copy, were returned to the au- ¶ but it 

— tors; he ſays it was the general practice among the }Wſolic f 
bbs . Chriſtians of that age, and in ſupport of that affertion {Wto met 
* __ appeals to a paſſage in Polycarp, and another in Jerom. Old T. 
His arguments ſeem very unſatisfactory, and it is reaſon- Ib be t 


able to ſuppoſe that the very ſame accidents which have Nome p 
robbed us of other antient documents, have deprived us ( ro 
likewiſe of theſe originals. Dr. Semler, in his © Attempt ¶ faid t 
to elucidate an antient Fragment of the Gothic Verſion, }{Whible), 
publiſhed at Halle in 1764 *, has made ſeveral ſtrictures 7 
on Knittel, and his work may be conſulted by thoſe who , wa 
wiſh to have more ample information. | nd agi 


It has been concluded, from a paſſage of Ignatius, 1 "ves of 


nent wer 
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the eighth chapter of bis epiſtle to the Philadelphians, 
that ſome of the firſt Chriſtians appealed to the original 


manuſcripts at that time extant, and held them in great 
6 veneration; for which they were ridiculed, as is Ilikewiſe 
) inferred from the ſame paſſage, by the early fathers, and 
f thoſe who had the greateſt authority in the church. To 
N determine, whether this inference is juſtly drawn, it is ne- 
„c(eſſary to read the whole epiſtle to the Philadelphians, 
» WT which will throw more light on the ſubject, than all the 
d writings, to which the conteſt has given birth in modern 
0 ages; two of theſe however I would recommend to the 
n Wl peruſal of my readers, though I differ in opinion from 


the authors of both, namely, Pfaffii Diſſertatio de genui- 
nis N. T. lectionibus, & f, 2, 3, and Frickn Commen- 
tatio de cura Eccleſiæ Veteris circa canonem Sacre Scrip- 
turæ, Cap. iv. & 5 and 16. According to the common tran- 
af. lation, the paſſage in queſtion is as follows, I have heard 
gut ſome perſons ſay, if J find it not in the original manu- 
red ſcripts (ev roi age) in the Goſpel, I believe it not. 
ical WT And when I ſaid, thus it is written, they anſwered here 
are the original manuſcripts. But my original manu- 
ilas, WM (cript (r agxaie) is Jeſus Chriſt, and the incorruptible 
rips {Wl vritings are his Croſs, and his Death, and his Refurrec- 
mer. tion, and Faith in him.“ If this tranflation were accu- 
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les, rate, it would of courſe follow, that the original manu- 
they I cripts of the Apoſtles exiſted in the time of Ignatius, 
e au- but it would hkewiſe follow that the anſwer of the apoſ- 
; the lic father was extremely weak, Now agxaiz appears 
rtion ¶ to me to convey no other meaning than the writings of the 


Old Teſtament, in which caſe the words of Ignatius ought 
to be tranſlated in the following manner, I have heard 
ſome perſons ſay, If I find it not in the Old Teſtament 
n ro aN, 1. e. Yeuppacs) I believe it not, and when 
laid thus it is written (appealing probably to the Greek 
Bible), they anſwered, Here is the Old Teſtament (re- 


ferring 
Some of the copies inſtead of agxal and egxa, have agu 
nd ag xe, according to which reading appeal was made to the ar- 
ves of the churches, in which faithful tranſcripts of the New Teſta. 
theſWnent were preſerved s. Ss 9 5 
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250 Various Readings of the N. T. chf. vl. 
ferring to the Hebrew original). But to me is Jeſus 
_ Chriſt the oldeſt book, and my incorruptible book is his 
Croſs, his Death, his Reſurrection, and Faith in him. 
Ignatius diſputed with perſons, who, though not of Jewiſh 


origin, yet preached, as he calls it, Judaiſm, becaule they 


beheved only thoſe tenets which could be proved from 
the Old Teſtament as well as from the New; and the 
diſtinction which he has made previous to the paſſage 
in queſtion between the New Teſtament and the pro- 
phets, implies that his opponents had preferred the 
prophets: to the Goſpel. His words are, I flee to the 
| Golpel as to the body of Chriſt himſelf, and to the Apoſ- 
tles as the high council of his church. Though we te. 
ſpect the prophets becauſe they have predicted the Gol. 
pel, &c 5.” and ſoon after he ſays, * Will any man preach 
the Jewiſh religion, hear him not; it 1s better to hear the 
doctrines of Chriſt from one circumciſed, than Judaiſm 
from one uncircumciſed. But if neither of them ſpeak 
of Chriſt, regard them as inſcribed ſtones, or monuments 
of the dead, on which are the names only of men.” Ac- 
cording to this explanation, the apoſtolic father has given 
a proper anſwer : the Chriſtian religion, confirmed by 
miracles, can ſtand of itſelf without foreign ſupport, and 
the requeſt was unreaſonable that the articles of faith 
ſhould be likewiſe demonſtrated from the Old Teſta- 
ment. But in this manner the paſſage, to which appeal 
is made, in order to prove the exiſtence of the original 
manuſcripts in the time of Ignatius, is found to relate to 
a different ſubject. | e 
Tertullian, in his Treatiſe de Præſcriptionibus, 9 36. 
refers to many autographa as ſtill extant, and Peter, an 
Alexandrine biſhop of the fourth century, appeals to an 
original manuſcript of St. John's Goſpel, preferved and 
worſhipped at Epheſus*. But as true criticiſm was at 
that time imperfectly underſtood, the character of anti: 
| quity 
© That Tertullian underſtands by authenticæ literæ the original epi- 
files, has been ſhewn by J. E. J. Walch, in his eſſay De Apoſtolorun 
literis authenticis a Tertulliano commemoratis = 


See Dionyſi1 Petavii Uranologia, p- 397. 
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quity was often applied by fraud and ſuperſtition to ob- 
jects, that were only modern. Tertullian, in defending 
the cauſe of religion and the church, is too partial an 
advocate to be entitled to implicit faith; and by magni- 
fying his account, fo as to exceed the bounds of proba- 
bility, he renders his evidence ſtill more ſuſpicious. He 
fays, apud quas authentice literz apoſtolorum recitan- 
tur,” but it is hardly credible that the epiſtles were 
uſually, read in the public ſervice at Philippi, Corinth, 
Theſſalonica, Epheſus, and Rome, from thoſe very ori- 
ginals, which the Apoſtle, a century and an half previ- 
'ous-to that period, ſent to thoſe communities; for if 
the church had been ſtill in poſſeſſion of thoſe precious 
manuſcripts, inſtead of 3 them to the danger of 
being worn out by frequent uſe, it would rather have 
preſerved them in its archives, and made uſe of tran- 
ſcripts for the common ſervice. 4 

It has been juftly remarked, that the original of St. 
Paul's epiſtles to the Romans could not have been ex- 
tant in the nuddle of the ſecond century; for Marcion, 
who made ſo many alterations in the text of the New 
Teftament, came himſelf to Rome, where an appeal to 


the original, had it then exiſted, muſt have expoſed him 
to public ſhame, whereever his alterations were unwar- 


Tanted, and have confirmed thoſe which were really 
grounded; but as the Hiſtory of the Church is filent 
upon this ſubject, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that no ſuch 
compariſon either was or could be made. 

The early loſs of the Autographa of the New Teſta- 
ment affords juſt matter of ſurpriſe, when we reflect that 
the original manuſcripts of Luther, and other eminent 


men who lived at the time of the Reformation, whoſe - 


. writings are of much leſs importance than thoſe of the 
Apoſtles, are ſtill ſubſiſting. Various cauſes may have 
contributed to this extraordinary circumſtance, of which 
ſeveral have been alleged in Grieſbach's Hiſtoria textus 
epiſtolarum Pauli, ſect. ii. $'7, 8. My ſentiments upon 
this ſubject are as follows. 


© The original manuſcripts, that are now extant, are 


chiefly 
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chiefly of fuch works, as have never been publiſhed; bu 
when a book is made known to the public, the hand. 


writing of the author ceaſes to be of value, and dwindles 


into oblivion. The edition itſelf ſupplies the place of 
the author's copy, which a printer thinks. it uſeleſs to 
preſerve, when the publication is finiſhed. In the ſame 
manner the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament circu- 
lated among the Chriſtians in numerous copies: theſe 


were ſoon collected into a volume, and formed the edi- 


tion in general uſe; and as no diſputes had then ariſen 
on the ſubject of various readings, they felt not the ne- 
ceſſity of preſerving in a common archive the manuſcripts 
of the Apoſtles. The ſituation of the Chriſtian churches 
was at that time extremely different from the preſent ?: 
the moſt eminent, which were thoſe of Rome and Co- 
rinth, conſiſted of a number of {mall ſocieties, chat aſ- 
ſembled ſeparately in private houſes, having no public 
building as a common receptacle for the whole commu- 
nity; and even in thoſe private houſes a. moderate num- 
ber only could meet together, as it was their cuſtom not 
merely to pray and to teach, but likewiſe to celebrate 
their feaſts of love. The epiſtle, which they had received 
from St. Paul, was not the property of any one ſociety in 
particular, but belonged to the community at large, and 
that which was ſent to the Corinthians was addreſſed to 
the communities throughout all Achaia. Each ſociety 
copied the epiſtle in its turn, and beſide the general 
copies, many individuals probably took copies for them; 
ſelves, whence the original manuſcript of the Apoſtle, 
in paſſing through ſo many hands, where perhaps not 
always the greateſt care was taken, muſt unayoidably 
have ſuffered. The Chriſtian communities in Rome and 


Corinth had no common archive, or public library, in 
which the manuſcript of the Apoſtle might have been 


afterwards depoſited, for want of which the original, as 
ſoon as a ſufficient number of copies had been made, was 
5 forgotten and loſt. In other cities the number of ſingle 
ſocieties, among which the epiſtle was divided, was in- 
ferior indeed to chat in Rome, Corinth, or Epheſus, mY 
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the fame cauſes contributed in each to the loſs of the 
original epiſtle. | 5 l 

fluence on the grounds of our faith, for the credibility 
of a book, which during the life of the author has been 
made known to the world, depends not on the preſer- 
vation of the author's manuſcript. No reader of the pre- 
ſent work will inquire after the copy, which I ſend to the 
printer, to determine whether the work itſelf be ſpurious 
or authentic; nor was it neceſſary, for determining the 
authenticity of the New Teſtament, to preſerve the ori- 


was circulated throughout the Chriſtian world in num- 
berleſs copies, though they were not collected during that 
period into a ſingle volume. j 


ic X 

on | | 

n- 02 e Bur: 
al Whether the early loſs of the Autographa has occaſioned mi. 


takes in all the ſubſequent copies. TWwo-fold edition of the 
books of the New Teſtament, one before, the other after, 
the death of the Apoſtles. Cs ns 


early into oblivion, it is natural to inquire, whe- 
ther the true reading of certain paſſages be not entirely 
loſt, and without any trace, either in the oldeſt manu- 


delivered in other terms, amounts tg nothing more than, 
whether it be not allowable, in certain caſes, to make uſe 
of critical conjecture in the New Teſtament, as well as 
n other books. We take this liberty with writers/in 

neral, and correct ſometimes the very manuſcript, which 
an author had written with his own hand, who, *s well 
as a copyiſt, is expoſed to the danger of writing wrong. 
The oldeſt manuſcripts of the New Teſtament were m 


inquire therefore into the mode of publication adopted 


The late or early loſs of the Autographa has no in- 


ginals, for each book, during the lives of the Apoſtles, - 
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As the Autographa of the New Teſtament fell ſo 
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ſcript, or in the moſt antient verſion. This queſtion, . 


many centuries after the loſs of the originals ; we muſt. 
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2:4 Various Readings f the N. T. chf. v. 
in the firſt age of Chriſtianity, with reſpect to thoſe writ- 
ings which compoſe at preſent the New Teſtament. No 
certain hiſtorical evidence can be produced on this ſub- 
ject, our accounts of the primitive church, like thoſe of 
all ſocieties. and nations in their ſtate of infancy, being 
imperfect and obſcure. But no doubt can be entertained 
that the ſeveral parts of the New Teſtament underwent 
originally a two-fold publication; and the anſwer to our 
preſent inquiry muſt. be determined. by deciding which 
of thoſe publications formed the baſis of thoſe manu. 
ſcripts, which are now extant. 

I. The firſt publication conſiſted. in the diſtribution 
of the fingle parts of the New Teſtament, as well epiſtles 
as Goſpels, of which copies were taken not only for thok 
communities, to which they were immediately addreſſed, 
but likewiſe for the Chriſtians, who were diſperſed in dif- 
ferent provinces. That this is true of the epiſtles of St. 
Paul, appears from 2 Pet. iii. 165. and it is probable 
that St. Paul himſelf had copies taken of the thirteen 
epiſtles which are ſtill extant, in order to diſtribute them 
in the Chriſtian world, and even that he collected theſe 
epiſtles into a volume. If that be true, which I ſhall at- N genui. 
tempt to demonſtrate in the ſequel, that St. Paul wrote If this 
very many epiſtles, beſide the thirteen which are found Wllſhers 
in the New Teſtament, it is inconcervable that no frag- WM! fubn 


ment, nor even the ſmalleſt trace of them, ſhould any In t 
where be viſible, if their publication had depended on eſtan 
the perſons, to whom. they were addrefſed*®. For each Nniſtak 
community muſt have been partial to that epiſtle which ges m 
they themſelves had received, and as curioſity alone Numan 
would have tempted numbers to purchaſe copies, if co- Nas im; 
pies could have been procured, ſome fragments at leafi {Wile anc 
would have remained, in which we ſhould diſcover tt {Winitings 
ſingular ſtyle of the Apoſtle. But as no ſuch diſcovery elated | 


has hitherto been made, it ſeems as if the right of pub- I coul 
liſhing depended on the writer, and that a pretenſion to me te; 

| | A gs - that 
e I ſpeak not at preſent of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, which ws 


either not written by St. Paul, or written in Hebrew and tranſlated intd 
"Greek. ; , | | 


f Lib. X 
5 To wh 
Torever ai 


that privilege from other perſons, during the life of the 
author, was conſidered as a breach of literary property *. 
Cicero ſays, in one of his epiſtles to Atticus, © dic mihi 
placetne tibi primum edere injuſſu meo? Hoc ne Her- 
| modorus*® quidem faciebat. If the above argument be 
thought not abſolutely concluſive, yet ſo much at leaſt 


t is certain, that St. Paul took part in the publication of 
r his thirteen epiſtles. | 
1 It ſeems highly probable, from 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. that, ſo 


early as the year, in which St. Paul wrote his ſecond epiſ- 
tle to the Theſſalonians, there circulated among the 
n Wl Chriſtian communities other epiſtles than thoſe, which 
les the Apoſtle had immediately addreſſed to them, ſome 
ye of which being ſpurious, he teaches in the third chapter, 
ed, ver. 17, 18. how to diſtinguiſh them from the genuine. 
Hf. Now theſe ſpurious epiſtles could have hardly been writ- 
St. Jen to the Theſſalonians themſelves, as the impoſture 
ble would have been too glaring and too eaſily detected. 
The mark of diſtinction, to which St. Paul refers, is pro- 
bably the concluding benediction, The grace of the 


hele Lord Jeſus Chriſt be with you all, Amen,” which in the 
la- genuine copies was written with the Apoſtle's own hand. 
rote Alf this be true, the Apoſtles muſt be conſidered as pub- 
und liſhers of their own writings, but as the thought is new, 
frag- U ſubmit it to the conſideration of the learned ?. | 
any In theſe firſt editions of the ſingle books of the New 
d on reſtament, in the time of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, 
each Imiſtakes in writing were as unavoidable, as in modern 
which ges miſtakes in printing, as it lies beyond the reach of 


human abilities to produce what is ahſolutely perfect. It 
was impoſſible for St. Paul, or any other Apoſtle, to re- 


ntings; but as the errata of the different tranſcribers 


cover] Welated to different paſſages, and it is hardly poſſible that 
pubs ll could have failed in the ſame manner, and in the 


ane text, if we were ſtill in poſſeſſion of all the copies 
| SOOT Ss or | of 

Lib. XIII. epiſt. 21, _ | : | 

(ed id t To whom the following witticiſm was applied, Avyoigw Eeuodwgos 

TO tveTa&i, Suidas, Tom, I. p. 456. 
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iſe and correct all the copies which were taken of his 
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256  Parious Readings of ibe M. T. onA. vi. 
of this firſt edition, we might be certain that the true 
reading of every doubtful text of the New Teſtament 
might be diſcovered in ſome one of them, and with pro. 
per judgement be diſtinguiſhed from the falſe. Grieſ. 
bach, in his Hiſtoria Textus Epiſtolarum Pauli, ſect. i. 
$ 14. is of opinion that the members of the Weſtern 
Church continued during a longer period the uſe of the 
antient copies of ſingle epiſtles. Could this fuppoſition 
be confirmed by hiſtorical evidence, the Weſtern manu. 
{cripts would ſecure us from the apprehenſion of having 
loſt the true reading of any paſſage, 'but it would render 
at the ſame time extremely dubious the right of critical 
conſecture *. ho oracle tar e 
II. After the death of all, or the greateſt part of the 
Apoſtles, was formed that collection of writings which 
we call at preſent the New Teſtament. It contained at 
firſt not all the books, which we find in it at preſent, the 
four catholic epiftles for inſtance being wanting;' and the 
copy, which was uſed by the old Syriac tranſlator, had 
not the epiſtle to the Hebrews, for this epiſtle has all the 
appearance of having been tranſlated by another hand, 
and in a later period. It is uncertain by whom the col. 
lection was made, perhaps by the elders of the church 
of Epheſus, but we can only conjecture, as we have no 
hiſtorical evidence. It was undoubtedly made after the 
death of moſt of the Apoſtles, and after the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, as it contained the. Goſpel of St. John, 
which was written after that event; whether that Apoſile 
was ſtill alive when the collection was made, is likewiſe 
uncertain, but it muſt have happened in the firſt cen. 
tury *, as the old Syriac verſion was taken from it, and 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that this verſion itſelf wales w 
made before the firſt century had elapſed. Now, inſÞlicatio: 
forming this collection, it is not probable that the Auto ent 7. 
grapha of the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament werf anſcrib 
ſought among all the Chriſtian communities diſperieqi 
throughout the Roman empire; the ſilence of hiſtory o 


of ſo remarkable an event, as the forming a volu 1 o 
WC 1 |  lacre 


s + 
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ſacred writings, to which the Eaſtern and the Weſtern 
churches contributed their aſſiſtance, would have been 
preſerved. at leaſt by tradition. The moſt natural opi- 
nion is, that the collector of theſe writings acted in the 
{ame manner as the collector of every other ſet of writ- 
ings, that he procured as fair and accurate a copy as 
poſſible of every book, and placed them together in a 
volume. Whatever miſtakes were in theſe ſingle copies, 
(and no copies can be ſuppoſed to be perfectly free from 
faults) were of courſe transferred to all the tranſcripts, 
which were made from this general collection. And as 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that all our manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament, as well as thoſe from which the Old 
verſions were made, proceeded- from this collection, it 
is poſſible that the true reading of ſeveral texts is abſo— 
lutely loſt, which we can reſtore only by the help of 
critical conjecture. I will conclude: this ſection by re- 
marking, that ſome few of our various readings may 
poſſibly be corrections of the text of this collection, made 
after its publication, and founded on the authority of 
more accurate tranſcripts of ſingle books taken previous 
10 that period. "TY | 


Sa ne . 3 
Various Readings, of which only one can be the true reading, 
were unavoidable in the New Teſtament *. © 
N a book of ſuch antiquity, and, ſo frequently tran- 
ſcribed: as the New Teſtament, the admiſſion of miſ- 
kes was unavoidable, which increaſing with the multi- 
plication of the copies, there aroſe a great variety of dif- 
erent readings. Whatever pains had been taken by the 
ranſcribers, unleſs they had been inſpired as well as the 
Hoſtles, it was impoſſible to avoid making ſome few 
Miſtakes, Tuch for inſtance as leaving out a line, when 
o lines following begin or end with the ſame word. 
Whoever doubts of the 2 of this aſſertion, may make 
. the 


258 Various Readings of the N. T. cnar.y, 
che trial by tranſcribing a few pages of the Greek Teſta. 
ment, and comparing his copy with the original. Or 
he may examine a printed ſheet as it comes from the 
preſs, in which he will often find miſtakes after the ſe- 
cond and third correction. In an edition of the Bible, 
the preſs is ſometimes corrected five times before the 
work is printed off; yet in the very editions which are 
called mirabiles, as af abſolutely perfect, we diſcover ty. 
pogtaphical errors ®. If Providence | therefore watches 
— over thoſe impreſſions of the New Teſtament, ſo as 
| to produce a faultleſs copy, though printed with the 
| greateft care, and reviſed with the utmoſt. anden. it 1 
in vain to expect a faukleſs manuſcript. 1 

It is poſſible chat many miſtakes, in the Gioſt many 

- ſeript of a work, may be detected as manifeft orthogrs- 
phical errors, ſuch as pulres for plures, in the preface to 
Stephens's editio mirabilis of the New Teſtament, which 

deſerves not the name of a various reading, becauſe it b 

an evident erratum of the printer. But this is not alway 

the caſe in a book of high antiquity and importance 

where every ſyllable is regarded with the greateſt vere- 

ration. Miſtakes themſelves admit ſometimes an explt 
nation, the repetition of them in ſubſequent copies in- 
creaſe their authority, and though art is often requiſite 
to procure them the ſhadow of a meaning, we allow, ot 
the credit of ſeveral manuſcripts, a reading, which, 1M is to a 

found only in one, would be inſtantly rejected as an er lating | 

ror of the copyiſt. An evident miſtake in one.tranſcrit ridenc; 

may be corrected in another, by the addition or ſub and in 

traction of a letter or a ſyllable, ſo as to give che exp thoſe p 

ſion a meaning different from che original, and in {ud plies an 


caſes What at firft was 01 i Thc x error, acquires Wl ceaſing: 
| | Ade of a various pe ele e W tra) 
3 FO 2 -:- okWectly: fi 
bel 
b ats ga l De „ Principe Indicsernibilum, 2 Fs "El the ſecos dium, 
ons of my Syntagma Commentationum, the reader will find a 
markab inſtance: of an erratum in an edition of the New Teſtamel produce 


called Stephanica Mirabilis, which 1 in the 8 b. 45 has s pulresh 
Plures, © * 


+ 
of > 


bee my 
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often difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from mere miſtakes ; 
in many examples, what appears at firſt fight to be an er- 


to convey an adequate ſenſe; and we diſcover ſometimes 
in a word, that ſeems totally without meaning, a rem- 
nant of the true original reading, 1n which one or more 
letters have by time or accident been eraſed. The diffi- 


the New Teftament, which has not only been copied 
times unnumbered, but is confidered: as the fountain of 
| knowledge by Chriſtians of every denomination, whe- 
ther orthodox, heterodox, or heretics, all of whom have 
contributed their ſhare in altering and een accord- 
ing to their reſpective principles. 

It is uſeleſs to appeal to the care and attention of the 
early Chriſtians in copying the New Teſtament, ſince 
wich the beſt intentions they had not ability to effect, 
what lies not within the power of the beſt re lated 
preſs? But cchis boaſtedꝭ attention in every F to- 
tally ungrounded, for they were often men of no know- 
ledge, whoiwrote for hire. To appeal to the interpoſition 


the admiſſion of errors, is a violation of common ſenſe; 
it is to preſcribe rules for the conduct of Providence, and 
from thoſe rules to dra an unwarranted concluſion; it 


lating the account of a battle, ſhould premiſe that Pro- 
vidence could not fail to give victory to the juſt party, 
and inſtead of abiding by real facts, determine from 
thoſe premiſſes the event of the action. In ſhort; it im- 
8 impoſſibility, unleſs we aſſume a ſeries of never- 
ecaſin * miracles; for no tranſcriber, when left to his own 
abilities, will ever produce a copy, that is per- 
bey ſimilar in every letter to the original. This ſubje& 
belongs in ſome meaſure to the principium indiſcerni- 
bikum, from which we derive the pr Art cannot 
produce a 1 x imitation! * | ITY 
Toft ines) ; $4 | : 1 1 5 mo : The 
* Fee my „ Programma de 1 21 Indiſcernibilium, p. 219, 220 
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ror of the tranſcriber, is found on a more minute inquiry | 


culty of this diſtinction is particularly great in regard to 


of Providence, which could not, as is ſuppoſed, allow 
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is to argue in the ſame manner, as if an hiſtorian in re- 
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The foregoing obſervations would have been entirely 
uſeleſs, had not many learned divines in the former pan 


of this century been alarmed at the immenſe number man 
of various readings in the New Teſtament, and main- to tl 
tained that we ſhould at all events deny them, as incon- yet I 
ſiſtent with divine inſpiration. But as the editions of quen 
Mill and Wetſtein contain ſo many examples of differen Ml be u. 
readings, which cannot poſſibly be referred to the clak more 
of ſimple errata, it is uſeleſs to deny what lies open to to be 
the fight. This mode of thinking, with reſpect to the A dif 
New Teſtament; ſeems therefore to have vaniſhed ; but ſuch: 
as the ſame complaints have been renewed in later times, of me 
in regard to the various: readings collected of the Old book, 


Teſtament, there is reaſon to apprehend that ignorance 
may raiſe her voice again in ſome future period, as in 
the age of Mill, whoſe work a pious but unlettered zeal 
condemned as impious. The late Bengel; whoſe truly and th 
devout and religious character was univerſally acknow- 
leqdged, contributed in a great meaſure to introduce : 

more rational way of thinking, and the critical treat. pts 
ment, which the New Teſtament received under hi 
hands, removed gradually that anxiety and ſuſpicion, nd ten 
which the various readings had before excited. 


8E CT. It Pen to 
Hihereuer between Errata, and Varitus Readings. 


: 1 G two or more different readings, one on! word t 
4 can be the true reading, and the reſt muſt be ern 
ther wilful corruptions, or miſtakes of the copyiſt. It ens c 
oſten difficult to diſtinguiſh; the genuine from the {pu they ſo 
rious; and whenever the ſmalleſt doubt can be entertain Tan 
ed, they all receive the name of Various Readings; bit 
in caſes, where the tranſcriber has evidently written falſe ce th, 
they. receive the name of Errata. The application of thi 
rule in particular cafes is again attended with difficult 
for, though no doubt can be made, that if one 75 
e e e ee ee e eng 
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| ſcript has a word that conveys no meaning, and another 
manuſcript has a reading, that is intelligible, and ſuited 
to the connexion, that the former is an actual miſtake ; 
yet it is poſſible, and in the New Teſtament it has fre- 
quently happened that a reading, which was ſuppoſed to 
be unintelligible, may on a more minute inquiry, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with the language, be found 
to be well adapted to the a for which it was uſed. 


ſuch antiquity as the New Teſtament, and a production 
of modern ages. If I had an hundred copies of a new. 
book, and ninety-nine of them agreed in a particular 
reading, for which the hundredth had a different word, 


- and the reading in the hundredth from the tranſcriber, 
4 eren were its meaning as perſpicuous, as that ſupported by 


the authority of the ninety-nine. But an hundred manu- 
ſcripts of a book ſo antient as the New Teſtament is a 
ery ſmall number, in campariſon with the thouſands 


ible, and often highly probable, that the true reading 
5 preſerved in only one of the manuſcripts, that are now 
mant, and not impoſſible that it is contained in none. 


uthor, and have ſometimes rejected as a manifeſt error, 
word that has been afterwards diſcovered to be the 
enuine reading. Collectors therefore of the various 
Cons of the New Teſtament are not to be cenſured, 
they ſometimes produce expreſſions, which are taken 
* manifeſt errors of the copyiſts. A diffidence in their 
m judgement, and a regard to critical fidelity, may 


the genuine documents; and if they have fallen into 
or, their error is excuſable, as it is better to collect 
much chan too little. 
inaccuracies of grammar are commonly referred to the 
e | "3 claſs 


A diſtinction muſt be likewiſe made between a book of 


| ſhould not heſitate a moment to pronounce that the 
eading of the ninety-nine proceeded from the author, 


and tens of thouſands which are loft; here then it is poſ- . 


The editors of the Greek and Latin claſſics have been 
den too negligent in collecting the readings of the dif- 
rent W in order to reſtore the text of their 
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Revelation has been remarked above, and they will be 


_  thoke * from the Itaciſm, have gane, and thus dl. 
rect us on for 


which are cated haciſms, and ariie from émmDDnd 


be noticed in every collection, but it is a queſtion ve. 
ther thoſe ought not to be omitted which are palpable 
miſtakes. Now in fuch general collections as thoſe d 
Mill and Wetftein, except in thoſe few examples wher 


but when only two manuſcripts are collated, à diliges 
attention; to every even orthographicat error, might bt 
attended with r might enable us to judge hot 
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claſs of errata, and thought not to merit a place in a 
collection of various readings. But neither apparent, nor 
even real grammatical errors, are at all times to be re- 
jected. A falſe method of conſtruing the words of the 
context may give a various reading the appearance of 
being ungrammatical, and in other inſtances, that, which 
ſeems to be à real fault, may be a lawful, though un- 
uſual exception from the general rule. The author him- 
ſelf may have committed a grammatical miſtake, and 
when this is really the caſe, the erroneous reading is the 

enuine, and not to be altered by the rules of grammar. 
That ſuch examples are frequently found in the book of 


examined more at large in the fecond part. 
The moſt ' ſtriking orthographical errors are thoſs 


61, u 1, &l, s, &c. with One another, errors which are 

culiar to certain manuſcripts. But if that which ſeems 
an overſight of the copyiſt alters the ſenſe, and is found 
in ſeveral manuſcripts, it deferves to be ranked among 
the various readings, and it is ſometimes difficult to de- 
termine what is original, and what is overſight, for in- 
ſtance Rom. xin. 5. where for vreragοατν , we find it 
four manuſcripts vroracreo9e, which is alſo expreſſed in 
two verfions. Readings of this nature ought abways i 


critical conjecture has raiſed them nearly to the level 
various readings, they ought undoubtedly. to be rejected. 


far the inaccuracies of the Greek: tranſeribers; eſpecial 


rect ai occaſions in the proper choice of a 
rious reading. Ceſar de Miſſoy has: compared: two m 
ede neee in ehe een 


e 
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nuſcripts in this minute and painful manner, but the 
influence which fuch a collation may have on the criti- 
ciſm of the New Teſtament will be ſhewn in the ſequel. 


} ” * . 
— ; 
* G * yy 


1 2. V. SOS 
Whether our Faith is affected by the Various Readings. © 


| T is à very ungrounded fear, that the number of 
| Various Readings, which either have been, or ſhall 
f hereafter be collected of the New Teſtament, may di- 
: miniſh the certainty of the Chriſtian religion. Inſtead 

of being alarmed at their number, we ought rather to 
n exult, as the probability of reſtoring the genuine text of 


an author increaſes with the increaſe of the copies, and 


, the moſt inaccurate and mutilated editions of antient 
* writers are preciſely thoſe where the feweſt manufcripts 


of remain. As no copy can be perfect, and each has its 


0 peculiar errors, a want of various readings unphes either 
a poverty of manuſcripts, or that the copies which are 


1 extant are all taken from the fame antient manuſcript *, 
11 whoſe faults are of courfe tranſmitted to the ſubſequent 


. poſed to the ſuſpicion of wilful corruptions, than the New 
be Teſtament, for the very reaſon that it is the fountain of 
e divine knowledge; andif in. all the manuſcripts now ex- 
der tant we found a ſimilarity in the readings, we ſhould 
ha bave reaſon to ſuſpect that the rulifig party of che Chriſ- 
ge ian church had endeavoured. to annihilate whatever was 
ge inconſiſtent with its own tenets, and by the means of 
11 be Violence to produce a general uniformity in the ſacred 


in our poſſeſſion afford ſufficient proof that they were 
Rted by diſtance of time, remoteneſs of place, and di- 


t See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XI. p. 182192 
See Erneſti's preface to Tacitus, p. 17, 
| - Mt; 


tranſcripts, whether accidental miſtakes of a copyift, or 
intended alterations of a critic. No book is more ex- 


text. Whereas che different readings of the manuſcripts 
witten independently of each other, by perfons ſepa- 


verſity 
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verſity of opinions: They are not the works of a ſingle 
faction, but of Chriſtians of all denominations, whether 
dignified with the title of orthodox, or branded by the 
ruling church with the name of heretic; and though no 
ſingle manuſcript can be regarded as a perfect copy of 
the writings of the Apoſtles, yet the Truth lies ſcattered 
in them all, which it is the buſineſs of critics to ſele& 
from the general maſs. i eee 
A companion of the New Teſtament with the Old 
will make the matter ſtill clearer. Before the middle of 
the preſent century, it was ſuppoſed that all the manu- 
ſcripts of the Old Teſtament, with exception to a few 
orthographical errors, were ſimilar to each other, or in 
other words without various readings of any conſequence. 
If this were true, our biblical criticiſm would be in a 
very deplorable ſtate, as it would be certain that all our 
| manuſcripts had been wholly altered from the Maſora; 
and as the Maſorets were affuredly not infallible, every 
. miſtake which they committed muſt have been tranl- 
mitted to us; a true reading loft in the Mafaxa, muſi 
have been irrecoverably loſt to poſterity, and in everj 
doubtful paſſage, inſtead of referring to the authority of 
manuſcripts, no other reſource would remain than criti 
cal conjecture *, No ſolid anſwer could have then been 
given to the ſuſpicion of the Jews having altered the 
Hebrew text to ſerve the purpoſes of their religion, un- 
leſs ſome antient verſions, ſuch as the Syriac and the 
Greek, had ſtill been extant, which lay beyond the reach 
of their amendments.: but then theſe antient verſions, 2 
being the only criterion by which the Hebrew text could 
have been examined and confirmed, would have often 
uſurped an authority over the original itſelf. The col- 
lection of Kennicott has ſhewn theſe apprehenſions to be 
ungrounded, the manuſcripts are not uniform, as we 
ſuppoſed, and à great number of very different readings 
has been diſcovered, of which many are ratified by their 
coincidence with the antient verſions. , But ample as the 
collection may appear, it is only a part of what remains 
to be executed by future critics, for in many paſfage: WF 
K ONE ot anti Which 1 geg 
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which are defervedly ſuſpected, no various reading has 
been fund, and the antient verſions differ not ſeldom 
from the common text, in places where all our manu- 
ſcripts are uniformly the ſame ; whence we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, that the manuſcripts hitherto collated are 
either too few, or too modern. We have knowledge of 
none, that are older than the Maſora, and thoſe which 
are at preſent in our poſſeſſion have been too exactly re- 
gulated by that ſtandard. The antient and genuine 
reading, therefore, is often totally loſt?, and in numerous 
examples we have no other aid than antient verſions, and 
critical conjecture. Theſe are inconveniences which are 
infinitely leſs felt in the criticiſm of the New Teſtament, 
becauſe we are aſſiſted by the immenſe number of diffe- 
rent readings. | | | 

The learned  labours then of Mill and Wetſtein de- 
ſerve our warmeſt approbation, and we have reaſon to 
wiſh that future critics may again preſent us with fimilar 
n. collections. Without the aid of various readings, we 
uſt muſt rely on the authority of a ſingle manuſcript, or a 
ery. angle edition, which if we ſuppoſe to be perfect, or ab- 
; of WW ſolutely free from all miſtakes, we muſt believe that ei- 


riti- ther the copyiſt, or the printer, or the editor, were in- 


en ſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. If various readings were 


abſolute certainty, yet as truth is preferable to every 
other conſideration, it would be as abſurd to deny both 


each chem and their conſequence, as to cloſe our eyes in or- 
1s, der to conceal a danger, that preſents itſelf diſtinctly to 
-ould che fight. But experience has ſhewir that no ſuch infe- 
often MWence can be deduced ; their diſcovery has ſhaken the 
col- Woundation of no fundamental article of faith, but on the 


ther hand has reſcued numberleſs examples from ob- 


Curit 7. | ; | | 

if the Chriſtian religion be true, of which no doubt 
an be entertained, it is impoſſible that its truth ſhould 
e affected by a compariſon of its original documents; 


e various readings can have no influence 1 
„ and er n 2114 a ie 


1 See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XI. Ne. 134.4, | 


actually injurious to our religion, and deprived it of its 
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thoſe doctrines chat are really grounded, and we are not 


deſtitute of criticab aſſiſtance in 7 — Goo the genuine = 
from the ſpurious. I will OODLE 6 thi 8 
labject 1 into the ſix 8 
1. By the laws of eritic nn be gwen in * 
the ſequel, we are able to diflinguith 1 in moſt cafes the 90 
true reading from the falſe. | 
2. It is not to be denied that ſome: few of the various by 

—— affect doctrines as well as words, and without Tet 
caution might produce error; but theſe are fo few, that I 
the generahty of divines would be unable to recollect a ings 
fingle inſtance, and theſe few are ſo eaſily diftinguiſhed and 
by critical rules, that not one: has been ſelected by the Bay 
reformers of the preſent _ as the baſis of a new doctrine. Sacr 

3 On the other hand, the diſcovery of the various for t 
readings has removed many objections which had been be 2 
made to the New Teftament, of which the motion of even 
the water in the — Betheſda, by the intervention of an man 
| angel, John v. 4. is a firiking example mear 


4: It is true — the number of proof paſlages, i in ſup- WM 3: f 
| port of certain doctrines, has been diminiſhed by out Bi of L. 
knowledge of the various readings. We are certain, fo WI By tb 
inſtance, that 1 John v. 7. is a ſpurious paffage, bu of th 
the doctrine contained in it is not therefore changed, Wl tranfe 
fince it 18 PRs m other parts of the New res what 
After the ent inquiry, e thoſe who antien 
would banifh — of Hier can the articles a object 
ur religion, not a ſingle various reading“ has been di. the m. 
covered in the two principal paſſages John i. 1. and gel an 
Nom. . 5. and this very doctrine, inſtead of being not to 

haken by the collections of Mill and Wetſtein, ha The 
been rendered more certain than ever. This is fo ſtrong) Ml for #4; 
felt b the modern reformers in Germany, that they be. various 


gin to think leſs favqurably of that ſpecies of criticim Rome 
which they at firft ſo highly recommended, in the hope city of 
of its leading to difcoveries more faitable ro bein marin of the 
3 antient fyftern. 5. * der of 
5. The moſt important readings; W mne an eren th 

_ teration in the ſenſe, relate in Comma to Os W  .. 
7 bh S 


m See the Orient. bi. vol. II. p. het, 
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have no connexion with articles of faith, of which the 
Cambridge manuſcript, chat differs more than any other 
from the common text, affords fufficient proof. 


1 make no alteration in the ſenſe, ſuch as Kayw for xa eyw, 
: harten for eXaoouv, Koog for ®cog, (which in moſt caſes 
may be uſed mdifferently). This obſervation was made 
$ by Kuſter, 1n his preface to Mill's edition of the New 
It Teſtament. - en | | 
It It has been thought ſuperfluous to colle& thoſe read- 
a ings, which appear. to make no alteration in the ſenſe, 
ad and Mill has been cenſured for this painful accuracy by 
ae Bayer in his Diſſertatio de variis Lectionibus Scripture 
Ke. Sacræ, & 5. ſeq, But this cenſure is extremely unjuſt, 
us Wh tor chat Which appears to a collector to be triffing, may 
* be afterwards found to be important. The difference 


even of an article muſt not be neglected in collating a 


up- Yeo from o Neos, and Kluyt has grounded his explanation 
of Luke ii. 2. chiefly on the ule of the Greek article *: 
By theſe minutiæ the reader is likewiſe enabled to judge 
but Bi of the merits of a manuſcript, wherher the copyiſt has 
ged, Wl rranferibed with care, in what country it was written, to 
hat other manuſcripts it is related, or from what more 
who Wi antient manuſcript it was copied®. But where it is the 
es a object of an author to make only a choice collection of 
df. the moſt important readings, as was the caſe with Ben- 
and WY gel and Griefbach, an attention to theſe ſeeming trifles'is 
being BY not to be exgeẽteee .. 
„ba The adverſaries of the Chriſtian religion have no rea- 
onen ten then to triumph in the' forttiidable number ef our 
5 arious readings, and the members of the churck of 
ncün Rome take in vain occaſion to depreciate the authenti- 
; hop" ity of the Greek text, in order to promote the authority 
| of the Vulgate. The Latin verſion” Ras a greater ntim- 


6. By far the greateſt number relate to trifles, 3 


manuſcript, for we know that ug avFpwre has a different 
meaning from o viog Tv agen, the Socinian diſtinguiſhes - 


der of various readings, than the Greek original, and 

eren thoſe two editions, which have been reviſed by two 

% 29 2-0 15 22090 11 og gw Aae wu lied different 
a See Wetſtein's Prolegomena, p. 199-201. Ie 
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different Popes, and both declared to be authentic, are 
contradictory to each other. But theſe catholics, who 
make uſe of this argument, miſtake the principles of their 
own church, which has never declared the Vulgate to be 
infallible in a critical ſenſe. The holy Pontiff uſurps no 
authority but in matters of conſcience, and leaves ſub- 
jects of criticiſm to the diſcuſſion of the learned. 


e N. 
Of the origin of the Various Readings, and the beft method; 
7 of diſcovering their different cauſes. 


E is impoſſible to form an accurate judgement on 
the various readings, without a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent ſources from which they ariſe, and through igno- 
rance on a ſubject on which every ſetter of a preſs could 
have given them information, men of high rank in the 
republic of letters, have frequently formed rules on thoſe 
very grounds on which they ought to be rejected. 
One of the beſt methods of diſcovering their different 
cauſes, is to compare negligent copies with the original 
manuſcript of an author, and in every example where the 
copyiſt has deviated from the original, to examine the 
particular circumſtances, which might have led him into 
error. The other method, from which the greateſt be- 
nefit has been derived, though reckoned among the un- 
avoidable evils in the world, is to correct the preſs in the 
publication of any work. Here we are not left to mere 
conjecture, as is too often the fate of critics, but can im- 
mediately diſtinguiſn truth from falſehood; we have the 
author's copy before our eyes, and have a certain guide 
cd direct us, not only in diſcovering miſtakes, but like- 
wiſe in detecting the cauſes which produced them. The 
ſame advantage which a natural philoſopher derives from 
actual experiments, is preſented to the critic by the . 
see James's Bellum Papale, ſive Concordia Diſcors Sixti v. et Cle- 
, e vial ror 7 
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ſheets of the firſt impreſſions, which from a careful ex- 
amination of the miſtakes of the compoſitor, may enable 
him in moſt caſes to decide on the cauſes which gave 
birth to error in antient manuſcripts. In correcting the 
preſs, I have obſerved numberleſs examples of the omiſ- 
fon of phraſes and paſſages, that ſtood between two words 
with the ſame termination; it is no wonder therefore 
that the ſame miſtake has frequently happened to tran- 
{cribers. The habit of correcting the preſs, and reviſin 

inaccurate copies of modern writings, N a —_—_ 


and ability in diſtinguiſhing the true reading of an antient 
| manuſcript. from the falſe, which men of the deepeſt 
; learning can never attain without it. Eraſmus was de- 

ſervedly eſteemed a moſt accurate critic; but he was in a 

meaſure indebted for the accuracy of his criticiſms to the 
5 circumſtance of his being many years corrector in a 
. printing office. It muſt however be obſerved that where 
10 the analogy fails between writing and printing, no infer- 


w ariſing from the compoſitor's miſtaking the types have no 

aue relation to the former, and thoſe ariſing from the mode 
of dictating to ſeveral copyiſts at once have no reference 

ent | | 

or to the latter. | 

= Profane criticiſm has been cultivated by greater num- 


bers and with more ſucceſs, than. the criticiſm of the 
Bible ; a knowledge therefore of this branch of learning 


mes highly uſeful to a theologian, eſpecially on the ſubje& 
Hos of the various readings. Every commentator on the 
— Bible,” ſhould firſt exerciſe his talents in the Greek and 
105 Latin claffics, or at leaſt be well acquainted with the cri- 


tical reſearches of other literati; without a knowledge of 
which he is expoſed to the danger of committing the 
moſt Slring miſtakes. The New Teſtament has been 
more fortunate in this reſpect than the Old, many of its 
critical commentators having been men profoundly ſkilled 
in Grecian literature, and Wetſtein neither was nor could 
de guilty of thoſe errors which we often find in critical 
remarks on the Old Teſtament. It is not my intention 
0 ſignify, that the rules for judging of the CN 

1 & atin 


ence can be drawn from the one to the other; the errors 
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Aan claſſics, are at all times applicable to the New Teſ. 
tament; in ſome caſes directly oppoſite principles muſt 


8 and hat I here advance-tmult CRP en 


S E C T. vn. 
Five cauſes of the V. arious Readings. 


HE various readings in our manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament have _ occaſioned by one d 
the five following cauſes, 


1. The omiſſion, addition, or Antehgs of letters, yl 


* lables, or words, from the mere darch of the trans 
ſcribers. | 


2. Miſtakes of the cranſcribers i in mega to the true 
text of the original, 


3. Errors or cenpaofoltions 4 in ; he antient manul 
from which che tranſcriber copied: | 


4. Critical conjetture, c or intended improvemens a 
the original text. 


6. Wilful urrupiome to FR the purpoſes of a gary 
whether orthodox or heretodox. 1 


:To the aft cauſealone 1 kr the wand, conrupta 
has though every text that deviates from original purit, 
may ſo be ſaid to be corrupted, yet as the term; 
. Jomewhat:invidious; it is unjuſt to apply 1 it to innoces 
or accidental alterations. 

The rrratiſe of my le ae entitled Tractatio ci boking 
1250 de variis 5 Novi Teſtamenti caute coli catches 
gendis et dijudicandis, & 48. L r at Halle 
!x749, may be conſulted upon chis ſubject; it is 
foundation on Which I have built, and contains mai 
b n eee £0: quote at 1 


1 


2 Thou 
df his Prot 
ſereral ſub 
o the Pro 
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hope chat every reader of this Incrodattion has che trea- 
riſe irſelf in lis ee e SIE 
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Firſt Cauſe. 'The omiſſion; addition, or exchange of letters, 
ſyllables, or Words, from the mere OO of trati- 
feribers . 


'N the firſt place, the aide of lenders; ſyllables, or 
words, is very frequently occaſioned merely by the 
hurry and negligence of tranſcribers, as we know from 
che experience of copying even our on writings. The 
various readings collected by Wetſtein, afford numberleſs 
examples; and when in a ſingle manuſcript or edition a 
word, to which in other reſpects no objection can be 
made, is omitted, the omiſſion is to be ranked among 
i che fimple errata *,. as in the Codex Cantabrigienfis, 
Matth. xi. 7. where the article 5 is omitted before Inoxc, 
cri and in the Codex Alexandrinus, which is the only ma- 
nuſcript in which d T1; wiege is omitted, Rom. iii. 2/5. 
A ſingle manuſcript and the edition of Colinzus | alone 
ns d omit ea, Matth. x: 14. the omiſſion is therefore an erra- 
tum. But if ſeveral manuſcripts agree in the omiſſion of 
a word, it is entitled to a place among the various read- 
3. and, as im making a collection, no one can be cer- 
tain what examples may be found in future, the omiſſion 
in a ſingle manufcript is not unworthy of notiſe e. 
Omiſſions are frequently occaſionęd by hat is called 
an opororexevie,/ Or when a word, after a ſhort interval, 
occurs a ſeconttime in a paſſage: here the tranſcriber, 
having written the word at the beginning of a paſſage, in 
booking again at the bock from which he copies, his 
1 1 ene e ee and 


2 Though written in his ſixty-ninth year, it is in ON opinion the beſt 
df his productions: the ſecond rank I would allot to his diſſertations on 
ſeveral ſubjects of grammar aid luiſtory : the third to his Note uberiores 
ou the Proverbs of Solomon, : .q 11 0% ldi 10 7 
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SE 

continuing to write what immediately follows, he of courſt e&a 
omits the intermediate words. Wetſtein's Codex 22 omits to 
entirely Matth. x. 40. where the copyiſt was led into error fat, 
by two following verſes beginning with e . We in 
find, Matth. xi. 18, 19. pnre wivwv, xi A9 ꝙ, dev N bon 
Haley o vios Ts avlewrs eG xa: wives here Wetſtein'; tum 
Codex 59 omits all the words between the firſt and ſe. edit 
cond www. The Fragmentum Borgianum omits wo Mi hav: 
vpas 5 de, John vii. 7. and leaves the paſſage total) Wi objc 
without meaning *. A great number of manuſcripts have Wet 
a ſimilar omiſſion, Rev. ix. 1, 2. Knittel having collated text 
a manuſcript of the Revelation, found that the tranſcribet I Benę 
had fallen into this miſtake not leſs than twelve different WM ritics 
times in that book alone, nor is it unfrequently detected Na tex 
in the Hebrew manuſcripts of the Old Teſtament; as IM. I. 
have ſhewn in another place. In ſhort no error in writ in his 
ing is more eaſily or more frequently committed, and ii ax. 
is not ſeldom the reaſon that ſeveral manuſcripts agree nas. 1 
in the omiſſion of the ſame paſſage. s de 
As nearly an hundred and fifty manuſcripts of the Nev ¶ Purio 
Teſtament have been actually collated, an omiſſion of media 
this nature in four or five might be juſtly conſidered à words, 
à mere erratum. Were the number more confiderable, four 


it might be reckoned among the various readings; bu 
if even one half of the manuſcripts agreed in the onif 
ſion, they would not be equivalent to the remaining half, dent in 
as the omiſſion of a paſſage between two homoioteleut {ſole w 
is eafy to be conceived, but not ſo eaſy the inſertion. Wore d 
Even the ſuperiority of numbers is not deciſive in the ¶ am m 
preſent caſe, as the error once admitted into two or three: i 
antient manuſcripts would he of courſe tranſmitted to al Nhe Goſ 
the ſubſequent copies, which were taken from them. troduc 
We find a remarkable inſtance, and well ſuited to the! the q 
-prefent. purpoſe, in Matth. XXVIi. 35. where the word s, 
between An in tlie beginning of the verſe and e culiar 
at the end of the verſe, namely, wa wAnguly ro endev vio n lelires t 
wgoOure, Qepegirarre ra Hari H, Xo: eri gen taarirpe fer to 
PPP JE 
ie conch 


2 TIC 


- See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. VIII. p. 1617. 
r Orient. Bibl. Vol. II. p. 234, 235% ee e 
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read, are omitted in 94 manuſcripts quoted by Wetſtein, 
to which we may add the four following, Codex Parrah- 
fi, Lambecianus 29 and 30, and Carolinus, mentioned 
in Treſchow's Tentamen deſcriptionis Codicum Vindo- 
bonenſium. They are likewiſe omitted in the Complu- 
tum edition, whence we may conclude that the Spaniſh 
editors had found them in no Greek manuſcript, as they 
have retained them in the Latin tranſlation. Some other 
objections that are made to this paſſage may be found in 
Wetſtem and Grieſbach, who have rejected it from the 
text of their editions. On the other fide of the queſtion 
Bengel, in his Adparatus Criticus, has quoted the autho- 
rities in favour of the paſſage in the following manner, 
atextu ſtant Er. Colb. 4. 8. Laud. 4. 5. L. Med. Mont. 
M.1. 2. Par. 7. 8. Wheel. 1. Arm. Hebr. Latini aliqui, 
in his præſtantiſſimus Trevirenſis, nec non Hieronymus, 
4 it WW 02x: et diſerte Euſebius ac ſermo de paſſione apud Atha- 
nee nas. T. I. fol. 992. 1001. Here then, if numbers were 
to decide, no doubt could be made that the paſſage is 
purious; but the fingular circumſtance that xangov im- 
mediately precedes and immediately follows the omitted 
words, makes the authority of 12 manuſcripts in their 
farour more than equal to the authority of 100 manu- 
ſcripts, in which they are omitted. The omiſſion of the 
words between xAneov and xAngev is à very natural acci- 
ent in the hurry of tranſcribing, but the interpoſition of 
lnoſe words ſo as exactly to ſuit the context is much 
more difficult to be conceived, and for this very reaſon 
| am more inclined to the opinion of Bengel, that the 
pallage is genuine. It cannot be an interpolation from 
he Goſpel of St. John, where the quotation is differently . 
troduced, wv 9 YeuQn wAngwiy 1 MYSCa, and the author 
it the quoted Pfalm is in the preſent paſſage ſtyled o wee- 
Prue, the application of which title to the Pſalmiſt is 
xeculiar to St. Matthew. See Matth. xiii. 25. Whoever 
lelires to examine other examples of this nature, may 
fer to Matth. xxviii. 9. and 1 John ii. 23. But we muſt 
e cautious of carrying this rule to the extreme, nor can 
e conclude that an hompiotalegihy is aloge en, to 
| render 
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render a text authentic, which we have ſolid reaſons to 
condemn as ſpurious 7. Many have defended on this prin- | 
ciple 1 John v. 7. though the verſe is rejected by every 
antient Greek manuſcript, and abſolutely inadmufſſible®, 
Another cauſe of omiſſion is, when the fame letter, 
ſyllable, or word, is immediately repeated; where the 
tranſcriber may miſtake the ſecond inſtance for the firſt, 
An example of this kind is found in the Septuagint, 
4 Kings xvii. 30. where inſtead of Ty ve (by) is Tp 
ee, and v. 31. for Ty ve6aacce is Tw Sοννν . The text 
of John v. 22. Is ud: yup 0 ο π eng Nene deve, -x. r. 
which is quoted by Cyprian, who inſtead. of sJtva, a 
has dev, , Which gives a totally different ſenſe to the 
whole paſſage. This miſtake 1s extremely obvious, when 
we recollect that the antient Greeks wrote in capital le: 
ters, without points, and without any interval between 
the words, as OYAENAAAAA. The- Codex Magdal:- 
nenſis, inſtead of Kvgie Kvgie, Matth. vii. 22. has Ku 
only once; and for «as aurn, evry T1.wex, Luke ii. 38. fe. 
veral good manuſcripts have xa avry T1. ws. Omifſion 
of this kind are innumerable, and it is a matter of fur 
priſe, that in the following text, 1 Cor. i. 1 5, 16. ws p 
rig einn ori eig T0 £(h0v oy S ECanrtioa de u m0 
Tre p, on, no inſtance has been diſcovered among al 
the manuſcripts of the omiſſion of the ſecond ? 
We might be tempted to lay down a general rule, thi 
the full reading ought always to be preferred to the de 
fective, where the ſame letter, ſyllable, or word, is fe. 
peated, unleſs it were counterbalanced by the probability] 
of an oppoſite miſtake, which may as eaſily be comm 
ted as the other. e 
This miſtake is the writing twice a letter, ſyllable, d 
word, that in the original ſtood only once, whence ma!) 
paſſages have loſt all meaning, though in others a fenF 


as Eno 


produ. 


is ſtill diſcoverable, and the alteration deſerves in uct Wo 
caſes a place among the various readings. An unden ether, 
able inſtance of the falſe repetition of a ſyllable may E ubrigi 
produced from the Septuagint, Gen. viii. 5. where th dhe trat 
true reading is ev de r Jrzary , but not only the Code rom . 


Alexau- 
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Alexandrinus, which from its inaccuracy is not entitled 
to the commendations beſtowed on it, but even the edi- 


|- 

y non of Aldus has en de rw enden, ww. For Kaneva n, 
: Matth. xi. 23. ſeveral manuicripts have KamTegazy pn, 
„ which exactly inverts the ſenſe; and inſtead of oxAs axx- 
Ne oayric, John vii. 40. the Fragmentum Borgianum has 
f. x * @NBOavTEs ? 


Since therefore the tranſcribers might as eaſily fall into 
the miſtake of repeating, as into that of omitting, it is 
difficult to give a general and poſitive rule with reſpect 


. 

Ma number and authenticity of the teſtimonies, or other ac- 
the cidental circumſtances. In many caſes it is almoſt im- 
ben poſſible to decide; the common text of Luke vii. 21, is 
let. exacio47o To Here, for which 22 manuſcripts quoted by 
_ Wetſtein have exae4oaro Barrew. Theſe two readings, 
ale. according to the antient manner of writing, were EXA- 
Ken PIZATOTOBAEIIEIN and EXAPIEATOBAEIIEIN, and as 
. le- a conſiderable number of good manuſcripts may be pro- 
Tons duced in favour of each, it is impoſſible to decide whe- 
ar. ther in the firſt inſtance the tranſcriber committed the 


miſtake of repeating To, or whether in the ſecond inſtance 
the tranſcriber omitted the ſecond 70, becauſe ro had pre- 


10 al i <<ded in the original. | | 

ro. Another cauſe, which ſometimes leads a copyiſt into 
| ha i che error of inſerting a word, eſpecially an article, is when 
e de che arrangement of the words in the original differs from 
is che common conſtruction, which latter being familiar to 
abiug him, he uſes it in the copy, without attending to the dif- 


mmi: ference in the manuſcript, from which he tranſcribes. But 


as enough has been ſaid on the fubſẽct of omiſſions and 
ble, a inſerrions, I will now examine the cauſes which might 
mam produce an unintentional exchange of letters, ſyllables, 
a ſent or words. 5 TO | 

n fall Words of a fimilar ſound are eaſily exchanged for each 
inden other, an inſtance of which we find in the Codex Can- 


ere te the tranſcriber has written ae, an error which aroſe 
Code bom x2ronferas almoſt immediately preceding, and the 
A Jexalt 5 8 2 N ſound 


to this ſubject, and the deciſion muſt depend on the 
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; practice of dictating to ſeveral tranſeribers at the ſame 


and in printing, where it is not the cuſtom to dickate, no 


the words are not bound by the rules of grammar to one 


in the copies of profane authors, as I have never ex- 
mined a manuſcript of a claſſic writer with attention; 


171. 
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ſound of vans being ſtill in his ears. Miſtakes of thi 
nature were ſometimes unavoidable from the -antient 


time; it might happen even when the copyiſt tranſcribed 
immediately from the original, as it is not uncommon to 
repeat to ourſelves the words which we read or write; 


error is more common. 

A deviation from the ori 151 ariſes Hequitt from 
an accidental tranſpoſition. * No man, in copying a work 
compoſed in a language which he underſtands, writes 
letter for letter, or word for word, but fixes in his me- 
mory ſometimes a whole paſſage before he writes; and if 


particular arrangement, it is eaſy to fall into the error of 
a tranſpoſition. In ſuch caſes the number and authoriy 
of the manuſcripts, or the nature of the ſubject itſelf, 
muſt determine the true reading: examples may indeel 
be given where the deciſion is difficult, but they are ge- 
nerally fuch as convey the ſame meaning, and therefore 
of no importance ** 

No miſtake ariſing from an exchange of letters is fe 
common as that which 1s occaſioned by the Iraciſm, and 
many of the various readings derived from this ſource 
are not only of conſequence, but remain {till undecided. 
I know not whether this error is as frequently diſcovered 


but in many manuſcripts of the New Teſtament and of 
the Septuagint it occurs inceſſantly. A variety of exam- | 
ples have been collected by Adler from the Roman mu. me 


 nuſcripts*, and inſtances may be ſeen even in the critical W q 


Greek notes, written in the margin of the Oxford manu- 


i the t 
{cript of the Philoxenian verſion, publiſhed by White" reg 5 
The Itaciſm is not only the common pronunciation of * wh 
the modern Greeks , * but is probably more antient than Pts. 
the manuſc 
e Syri 

4 See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XVII. p · 1317, 132 . | 
t See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XVI. p. 164—166, and vol. XVIII. p. 15 cn 
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the oldeſt manuſcript of the Greek Teſtament, or per- 
haps than that of any author now extant. So early as 


the age in which the New Teſtament was written we 
4 WF find traces of the Itaciſm, without which Xeo and xenrog 


could never have been confounded *5 ; an example of 
5 which we find in Suetonius, who has written Judzos 
no 


impulſore Chreſto aſſidue tumultuantes Roma expulit v. 
But whether this pronunciation be really as antient as [ 
ſuppoſe, or not, it is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, tHat 
rk it 18 more antient than any of our manuſcripts, of which 


© Bi the oldeſt, eſpecially the Alexandrine, have faults that ſeem 
ne. inexplicable on any other principle: and if traces of it 
1 are found in the moſt antient verſions, ſuch as the Syriae 
on 


and the old Latin, it muſt have exiſted ſo early as the 

r of rſt, century. Woide, in his preface to the Codex Alex- 
o andrinus, & 33. derives theſe mutations from the Egyp- 
- tian pronunciation, but I can ſee no reaſon for having 
b recourſe to this method of accounting for the origin of 
ge errors, which can be ſo naturally explained on the prin- 
fore ciple of the Itaciſm **, It is true that this might oftener 
happen in Egypt than in other countries, for che Egyp- 
tians, when they adopted a Greek word in their own lan- 
guage, exchanged n for 6 e. g. c for cthνο, ana. . 

The greateſt number of examples of the exchange of 
letters are ſo manifeſtly orthographical errors as to de- : 
ſerve not a place among the various readings, as Ne | 
for ener in the Codex Alexandrinus, 1 Cor. x. 1 3. which 
Mill has quoted, but Wetſtein very properly rejected. 
Sometimes they convey a tolerable meaning, as xeve - 
bg, which is found in two manuſeripts, and is the read- 
ing quoted by Chryſoſtom , inſtead of * wi Uννẽm. 
Matth. xxvii. 60. but no doubt can be made that XV 
is the true reading, for it is confirined by the coincidence 
of the antient verſions, as well as by a plurality of manu- - 
ſcripts, and the miſtake of « for e is common in many 
manuſcripts. Inftead of :. $:acrt qe gag, Matth. X1c 1 „55 
the Syriac tranſlator has rendered « Oelert, Jegade, which 7 

N Ainet 116 1333 Was - 

* Claudius, cap. 25, » see Wetſtein on Matth. xxvii.. 60, 
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was undoubtedly an error in the manuſcript, from which 
he tranſlated. )J) 

In other places the manuſcripts in favour of the dif. 
ferent. readings are more divided, and it is then difficult 
to determine which of the two is the error ariſing from 
the Itaciſm, unleſs particular circumſtances of the con: 
text lead us to a concluſion. We find John xi. 54. 2 ball, 
Oe, and e OpH. 1 Cor. iv. 2. Carre and Carare'*. Some 
of the manuſcripts have 2 Cor. xii. 1. du, others de. 1 Pet 
ii. 3. Xen5oc, Others xeic os, where the preceding verb eu- 
gauche determines the former to be the true reading. 1 John 
Iv. 2. yworxere, for which others have 9wuooxeras; Where 
we have no ground for deciding which is the true read- 
ing. Rev. ii. 13. ſome have Awrmac, others artes . 
Inſtead of ide, Rom. ii. 17. a very conſiderable number 
of manuſcripts have « de, which is likewiſe confirmed by 


| feveral antient verſions . This variation occurs fre- 


quently, and among other inſtances in the Septuagint, 
Job xxxiv. 17. where the Hebrew original determines s 
d to be the true reading“, but in the above paſſage from 
the epiſtle to the Romans it is impoſſible to decide with 
any certainty. I have often wondered that the ſame w. 
riation has never occurred, Rom. ix. 22. but in that text 
£ de has been found invariably in all the manuſcript. 


Another remarkable inſtance is that of vroraoo9: and | 


vroracredai, Rom. ix. 22. in which paſſage there ar 


three different readings which J will write in capitals, in 


order to avoid, what was not written in the antient m- 


nuſcripts, the Iota fubſcriptum. 


I. The common reading is AIO ANATKH TOTAL. 


Se, | 


2. Four codices latinizantes have AIO 1norAxxET. 
A. a feading followed by hemp, Hilary, and the Go- 
hic verſion. . | 


3. The editio com lutenſis has AIO ANATKH II- 
TATZTETOE, with which the Vulgate agrees, where ue 
find ideo neceſſitate ſubditi eſtote, which might be given 


in better Latin ideo neceſſitati parete. 


This example I ſhall have occaſion to mention again 
* : ] 


I 


ſitive 
COMmi 
read 
the f 
miſt 
Out & 
If the 
miſta 
ting 0 
the ce 
of ma 
verſio 
the m 
to abi 


critical 
verſion 
leaſt in 
laid to 


* See th 
Y See tl 


p. 173, 174 
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in ſpeaking of compound readings, and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve at preſent, that it is difficult to determine which is 
the true reading, unleſs we chuſe to be guided by a ma- 
jority of manuſcripts. Properly ſpeaking, there are only 
two fundamental readings in this paſſage, dio avzyxn ro- 


ed of both. The two firſt are Itaciſms, and yet more an- 
tient than the time of Hilary, of the author of the Gothic 
verſion, and probably of Irenzus, which I will not po- 
ſitively affirm, as the conſtruction in Irenzus might have 
come from his Latin tranſlator. If the firſt and common 
reading is the genuine, it is probable that the reading of 
the four latinizing manuſcripts aroſe from the error of 
miſtaking vroracceo9e for vroraoceoJu;, and then leaving 
out avzyxn, as difficult to be conſtrued with the former. 
f the ſecond reading be the genuine, the firſt aroſe from 
miſtaking UToTACTET I o4 for vrorg gc geg JE 3 and then admit - 
ting ave91 into the text as a ſcholion neceſſary to render 
the conſtruction complete. It is true that the majority 
of manuſcripts, as well as the Syriac, Coptic, and Arabic 
verſions, are in favour of the common reading; but as 
the miſtake was eaſily committed, I am rather inclined 
to abide by the authority of the Latin verſion **, and 


ing in the epiſtle to the Romans. I hope no reader will 
be diſpleaſed with this example, as he may learn from it 


Orthographical errors very frequently ariſe from con- 
TAL. founding O and Q, of which many-examples have been 
produced from the Roman manuſcripts *. Even in the 


II. critical Greek notes, written in the margin of the Syriac 


verſion of Philoxenus, this fault occurs frequently, at 
leaſt in the Oxford manuſcript, though other copies are 
Ho. lid to be more correct“. This fimple exchange has 
2 | | given 


SVM = see the Orient. Bibt: Vol, XVII. p. 131, 132 . 
i See the Orient. Bihl. Vol. XVI. p. 164, 165, and Vol, XVIII, 
55 5.173, 174 „ 5 N a 


1 


e Go⸗ 


rage, and d vroracoeode, the third being compound- | 


four antient latinizing manuſcripts, in regard to a read- | 


this uſeful leſſon, that it is often highly neceflary to 


* * 
/ - # 
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given birth to doubtful readings, on which the critic; 
are unable to decide, an inſtance of which is pera di 
and pers &wyppuv, Mark x. 30. but Wetſtein has given 


the preference to the former. Fr E 
Letters, that have no ſimilarity in ſound, may be ex- whi 
changed for each other, if they have only a fimilar figure, mor 
as A, A and A,—O and e, — 0, c and E. Montfaucon, AA, 
in his Prolegomena to the Hexapla, c. iv. § 7. has e 
produced many examples from the Septuagint, to which, hic 

as he has alleged no inſtance of a confuſion between 4 Alex 
and A, I will add that of OTA for OTA, 1 Chron. i. 17. man 
The following is a very remarkable inſtance from Pto- each 
lemy's Geography. The fame city, which in his may WW found 
of Arabia is called Lathrippa, we find written, p. 155. from 
 AAOPINTIA “, an evident miſtake for AA@PINNA*. Fr. WW being 
rors of this kind are occaſioned eſpecially by the-ſtrokes W 
being faded: of this we find an inſtance 1 Tim. iii. 16. vario: 
a text of great importance in the preſent diſputes. Vel. mutt 
thuſen, in his Obſervations on Various Subjects“, has Wl vords 
remarked in regard to this paſſage, that it is extremely WM betwe 
difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh in the ¶ caſion: 


Codex Alexandrinus © from O. Again, if one half af moder 
O is faded, it may be miſtaken for C or e, on the other in tho 
hand a c, or &, in which the middle ſtroke is faded, may 
be taken for an half- faded O. Even where the letters 
are ſtill freſn, they may be eaſily confounded in the 
hurry of reading, and an accident of this kind having 
happened to me a few days ago, I will mention it a 
ſuitable to the preſent purpoſe. Profeſſor Koppe ſent me 
a Programma, which he had lately written, entitled 0 
AN PnOE THE AMAPTIAEZ, but on the firſt view of 
the title-page, inſtead of reading o avIgwrog, I began 10 
read ®:avJpwros, and the ſame miſtake which I commit- 
ted in the hurry of reading, might happen to a tran- 
ſcriber of the New Teſtament in the hurry of writing 

5 N ä But 


2 According to its derivation it ought to be written IA PIIHIIX. 
. — \ , d 8 
. , as it comes from the Arabic gagy32 « | 4 


See the Orient. Bibl. Vol. VI. p. 83 *. 
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But various readings; ariſing from the exchange of ſimi- 
lar letters, eſpecially. A and A, I have found more fre- 
quently in the Septuagint than in the Greek Teſtament; 


Beſide the letters above-mentioned, there are others 


which may be eaſily exchanged, eſpecially when one or 


more of the ſtrokes are obliterated, for inſtance, M for 
AA, or AA, In the apocryphal book of Ezra, ch. v. 34: 
pee 122 ſhould be tranflated TIOI AMQN, inſtead. of 
which moſt of the editions have TIOI AAAQN, and the 
Alexandrine manuſcript YIOI AAAON *?. - In the fame 
manner I have obſerved AMA and AAAA exchanged for 
each other in the New Teſtament. And Dr. Leſs has 
found examples, where it was difficult to diſtinguiſh B 
from K, and H from N, on account of the croſs ſtrokes 
being faded. T6: 24013 01715 rn 
Whoever would acquire a facility in judging of thoſe 
various readings, which ariſe from an exchange of letters, 
muſt firſt obtain a readineſs of repreſenting to himſelf che 
words as written in capitals ; for though a reſemblance 
between the ſmaller letters, ſuch as v and u, o and v, oC+ 
caſions very frequently errata in printing, they are too 
modern to have been the cauſe of various readings, and 
in thoſe paſſages of the later manuſcripts, in which ex- 
amples may be found, they are eaſily obſerved to be or- 
thographical errors. It is of great advantage therefore to 
a Critic in the Greek Teſtament, and in Greek litera- 
ture in general, to read, and extract from the antient 
manuſcripts, and inſcriptions that are written in capitals; 
which will better enable him to form an accurate judge- 
ent of the origin and goodneſs of à reading, than any 
ethod whatſoever. | The late Geſner has related a very 
excellent practice, and worthy of imitation, adopted b. 
the maſter of the ſchool in which he was educated, whoſe 
tuſtom it was to write ſentences from the Greek authors 
In capital letters, without any interval between the words, 
be read and decyphered by his ſcholars. It is univer- 
ally known how well the trial ſucceeded with Geſner, 
nd if the | maſters of other grammar ſchools would act 
See the Orient, Bibl. Vol. IX. p- 144, 145% | 
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as judiciouſly, the world might have reaſon to expect an- 
other Geſner. Thoſe who have no opportunity of ſtudy. 
ing the antient manuſcripts, may derive nearly the ſame 
benefit from reading frequently and attentively the Codex 
Alexandrinus publiſned by Woide'?*. Without exer. 
ciſe and experience of this nature, our attempts to anz- 
lyſe a doubtful paſſage will be always irkſome, and com- 
monly fruitleſs. A man accuſtomed only to the Greek 
letters in modern uſe, has no other reſource than to 
write the paſſage in capitals, but here the very pains that 
are requiſite before he can begin his inquiry, are often 
ſufficient to defeat its very end. For it is an undeniable 
Act, that when a writing is preſented to be read, and at 
the ſame time a word is pointed out that ſeems 1llegible, 
with a requeſt to explain it as a matter of importance, 
the reader will be more perplexed in diſcovering its 
meaning, than if he had read the whole paſſage without 
previous information of the difficulty. His whole atten- 
tion being occupied with the word in queſtion, it is di 
verted from the context, which alone can lead to a di- 
covery. 00009 e e eee e 

Synonymous words are often exchanged by a tran- 
ſeriber, who fixing the ſenſe of a whole paſſage in hi 
memory before he commits it to writing, ſubſtitutes the 
word that firſt occurs to him, / inſtead of the word in the 
original. This miſtake happens frequently in printing 
and I have ſeen examples, in which the word inſerted by 
the compoſitor by miſtake, was as ſuitable. to the pur- 
poſe, as that uſed by the author. We find an inſtance 
of this exchange Rev. xvii. 17. where for rA 1 
enuar, ſeven manuſcripts quoted by Wetſtein have 
Taco Incovras o %% , and ſeven others, which he ha 
bkewiſe quoted, rrazoJwow o N, the reading of the 
Wolfenbüttel manuſcript collated by Knittel 33. Mor 
examples may be feen in my-father's Tractatio Cru 
p. 11. Various readings, ariſing from the exchange d 
fſynonymous words, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from those 
which are occaſioned by intruding marginal notes inio 
the text; but it is ſometimes difficult to nne, ; 
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which of theſe two cauſes a reading is to be aſcribed, 
e. g. 1 Pet. iii. 13. Hr, where others have en 
It the exchange of ſynonymous words occurred too often 
in any work, it might create ſuſpicion that it was not an . 
original, but a tranflation, and that the ſame text had 
been differently rendered by different tranſlators. This 
argument, which proves the Latin Teſtament to be only 
a verſion, affects not the Greek Teſtament, as it is ap- 
plicable not to whole books, but only to detached paſ- 
ſages. | But with reſpect to the readings xars gane and 
aro, John v. 4. it is ſo difficult to comprehend how 
a tranſcriber, could, poſſibly exchange the one for the 
other, that the whole verſe, which in other reſpects i 18 
yery ſuſpicious, ſeems nothing more chan a tranſlation 
of a marginal note, originally Wine in ſome other lan- 
guage than Greek *, 

Another exchange of words may ariſe from. a a tran- 
ſcriber s uſing, that which was common in the age in 
which he wrote, inſtead of the antient word uſed when 
the original. was written. Of this kind mgwropapruges 
ſeems to be an inſtance, which 3 is found in ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts | for Ree: Acts xXXIi. 20. WEewTopapTue. being the 
title which was afterwards given to Stephen by the Chril- 
tian church. St. Paul at leaſt could not haye given him 
| that title on his return to Jeruſalem after, his converſion, 
ng, Wi becauſe Stephen was at that time not the firſt, but the . 
| by only martyr. for the Chniſtian- religion; 1 beſides, if (arg. 1 
pur. be taken in its ꝓroper ſenſe, that of witneſs, Stephen | 
ance Wi could not be called the firſt, wines to the, truth of 
* Saanen E Iris 173.97 act] Tel 77852 EI 3t "Sfx 
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to this chapter, not being conſidered as various readings, Te: 
becauſe: the diviſion, of the letters of the. New Teſtament Ky 
into wards, with intervals between, them, is too modem the 
to admit the errors, which might reſult from it, into that in 
collection. The preference is here determined not by as 
the majority of manuſcripts, but the rules of 1 interpre. wo 
tation; and the ſuhject will be conſidered in a ſeparate mo 
N chapter toward the cloſe of the next volume. anc 
But an ample ſource. of various readings js the miſtak: qu 
wg, the notes of abbreviation, which are very frequently _ 
uſed in the antient raumaſeripts,' a8 GC for Seeg, KC. for _ 
Noę tog, 'vs for bib, &e*. To form an adequate judge. gror 
ment of miſtakes of chis nature, it is neceſſary to be con- lege: 
verſint with thoſe matiuſcrij ts in_which theſe” abbrevu- deſig 


tions are actually uſed, and not, as Tore critics have 
done, make hypotheſes for ourſelves: chat fach and fuck to ſi 
abbreviations might hive been uſed; in order to ſuppon Wil faced 
4 critical corjeture. The Proleggmena of Wetſten, WI conje 
p. iii; § 5. may be confulted on chis ſubject, and 1 ba Ar 
quoted a remarkable inſtance of at abuſe of this kind, takin 
made even by Grotius“, in my Expoſition of the fit i obſer: 
book” of the Maccabees, ch. xiv. 35: On the other ly wri 
hind; where it is certain that two different "readings arole WF margi 
from à falſe interpretation of a mark of abbreviation, ve ll faw 

are eaſily led to à deciſion of the true Teading by the ab- WM work, 
breviation itſelf. For inftance, ſeveral an dene have in the 
d Niet dr vovrtg for 10 KRypii Tedevorres, Rom. Xii. 1. Ml planar; 
where, Toa afide other arguments alleged by Wetſtein WM to chat 
in farour os the latter eallings” 'we2 way be convinced derſtoc 
that it is genuine, by the very circumſtance that gave W ficiency 
riſe to the ing. The manuſcripts in general, and that ¶ from ti 
of Gottingen 1 in particular, biete very frequent be eaſil 


Kuęiꝶ into Ko, which might be; miſtaken by a later tran. Me exa 
ſ{criber for an abhrexiation of 2489, Which he would 
erefore write in the copy that he Was taking: x40, ON 

_ the ovgrard was written at length i in the antient manu Hern 
, which a tranſcriber would hardiy miſtake fa here it 

er. Hence e e r is the _ dare vs a 
In Or nGis tre HE! "reading | 
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reading, becauſe this might ariſe through error from 
Kue, Dot Kvpiy from X& 4pm, | Thoſe who would take 
the trouble of noting the different, marks of abbreviation, 
in reading an antient manuſcript of the Greek Teſtament, 
as Knittel has done in his commentary on Ulphilas, 
would be entitled to the thanks of the public, and ſtill 
more, whoever would ſubmit to the labour of collecting 
and forming them into a general index. Grieſbach is of 
opinion that many abbreviations, at preſent unknown, 
and more difficult than thoſe which are now extant, were 
common in the five firſt centuries, and the ſources of 
many of our falſe readings. But this opinion is not 
grounded on hiftorical evidence, and the arguments al- 
leged in its ſupport are not ſufficiently convincing. The 
deſign of this hypotheſis is to account for certain read- 
ings, which may be explained (without having recourſe 
to ſuppoſed abbreviations) from the letters being ef- 
faced, which the copyiſt endeavoured to ſupply by falſe 
conjectures 3, 5 125 
Another ſource of falſe readings is a tranſcriber's miſ- 
taking a marginal note tor a part of the text : for having 
obſerved that an omiſſion in the text, or a paſſage wrong- 
ly written, was fometimes ſupplied or corrected in the 
margin, he falſely concluded that every word, which he 
ſaw — him, muſt be admitted into the body of the 
work, which he was then writing. It was not unuſual, 
in the antient manuſcripts, to write in the margin an ex- 
planation of a difficult paſſage, or a word ſynonymous 
to that in the text, but more uſual and more eaſily. un- 
derſtood, or with the intent of ſupplying a ſeeming de- 


from the manuſcript, in which theſe notes were written, 
be eaſily obtruded on the text itſelf. The two following 
ac examples of this kind, and the readings being found 
only in ſingle manuſcripts, no doubt can be made af 

their being errors. We find, Mark xi. 10. enoyaeon'n - 
Nenn Na E o,] Kues, Ts mares d A4, 

Where it is evident that Gaci muſt be underſtood be- 
> fileere v wages maar. This ellipſis might naturally be noted 


In 


ficiency; any or all of which might in the copies taken 
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in the margin, with a mark of reference before ru ware, 
and it is probable that the manuſcript, which takes its 
name from Lord Winchelſea, was written by a coppiſt, 
who had a manuſecript in his poſſeſſion with this very 

marginal note, which he has falſely inſerted in the text, 
uA A b PBarikeie ev ovoparrs Kuen, n G 
Tv wWærgog n . In the epiſtle to the Romans, ch. vii. 
20. is uſed the word pareirnmrs, for which the Codex 
Vindobonenſis 34. has Ne, which is ſynonymous in- 
deed to parairnrs, but St. Paul uſing © in the fol- 
lowing verſe, ſeems to have ſtudied variety, in uſing two 
different words for the ſame ſubject. Now the origin of 
oog can be explained in no other manner, than by ſup- 
poſing it to have been written as ſynonymous to para 
47+ in the margin of ſome antient manuſcript, from 
which the Codex Vindobonenſis 34. was tranſcribed. 
This ſame manuſcript has in ſeveral places an explana- 
tion of a word, as well as the word itſelf, for inſtance 
Rom. xii. 7. of Jiaxovev . . . . ro xnwvypea, ch. Xvi. 19. 
of a .. . 1 Tir :. theſe have the appearance of va- 
nous readings, but are in fact only gloſſes inſerted in the 
text. See Treſchow's Tentamen Deſcriptionis Codicum 
Vindobonenfium 5, p. 68. | Ts 

No ſource of various readings is fo productive as the 
pPreſent, and none ſo frequently mentioned by the critics: 
. but as their opinions are widely different, and what ap- 
pears a manifeſt ſcholion to ſome, is taken by others for 
the genuine reading, it may be uſeful to enumerate ſome 
of the principal examples, which I have collected fince 

the publication of the third edition of this work. On 1 

ſubject of doubtful criticiſm, I cannot expect that all my 

readers ſhould be of the ſame ſentiments with myſel 
bur in thoſe inſtances where they fubſcribe to my op! 
nion, they will obſerve how ſeducing the falſe readings 
and how neceſſary to be diſtinguiſhed from the true; and 
their attention will by theſe means be excited:to the di 

covery of other ſcholia, which have inſenſibly crept 10 

the text of the New Teſtament. . | 

Mark ii. 14. for Aeviw ro Tv Anais, three manu 


and in c 
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quoted by Wetſtein, and ſeveral fo, antient as the time 
of Origen, with the Latin Codex Veronenſis, and Ver- 
cellenſis, have IznxwEo rov rs AA. Now no tranſcriber 
could copy Iaxuwbo by miſtake for Ae, but it is poſ- 
| fible, and even probable, that ſome one had written 
IaxwEor, as a marginal note oppoſite to Arum, in conſe- 
uence of having found the name of James among the 
. of Alphæus, Matth. xiii. 55. and ſuppoſing him to 
be the ſame perſon as Levi, a name which is there 
omitted s. | ; | 
Mark vili. 24. or: ws derdęa opo miemarora; ſeems tome 
do be a ſcholion, or explanation of the text. But many 
editors of the New Teſtament have been of a different 
1 opinion, and Mill held it to be the beſt reading !. 
om Luke xxili. 45. xa eoxorw93n 0 Mues is an antient and 
ed. celebrated example. Inſtead of this reading, which ex- 
na- preſſes the darkening of the ſun by the intervention or 
nce chick clouds, the eighth Codex Stephani, and ſeven 
Lectionaria, quoted by Wetſtein, have tut T' ur, 
a phraſe which is never applied but to an actual eclipſe 
of the ſun, an event that could not poſſibly have hap- 
pened at the time of the crucifixion. This alteration had 
taken place in ſome of the manuſcripts fo early as che 
ume of Origen, who in his commentary on Matthew 
vii. 45. has the following obſervation, forſitan auſus 
eſt aliquis, quaſi manifeſtius“ aliquid dicere volens, pro 
et obſcuratus eſt ſol' ponere * deficiente ſole,” exiſti- 
mans quod non aliter fieri potuiſſent tenebræ, niſi ſole 
deficiente. | 8 | ” 
Acts 1. 12. after oa66ary odov, the- third Codex Petavi- 
anus has TooeTov ov To 012:51ja%, oc Iuvatoy Ixd 105 Teomraler 
n eabCarw, and as this reading is found in no other ma- 
nuſcript, no doubt can be made of its being a ſcholion. 
Rom. v. 18. 9! evos wagarruhareg may be traniſlated 
either, by the fall of one, or by one fall.” The read- 
ing of this text in ſome manuſcripts is di evog To Tapanumue, 
and in one ſingle manuſcript di evos arg g To Fueamiujpa, 
which ſeem to he different ſoholia intended to determine 
conſtruction, which admits of a two-fold explanation. 
e Rom. 
It appears therefore that exAuroTrOy Tv naw is à ſcholion. 
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Kom. viii. 28. Harra cuveeye tis ayaJou. The com- 
mon tranſlation is omnia operantur ad bonum, but the 
words ad: mit of a different tranſlation, which is given by 
the Syriac tranſlator, who has rendered them God con- 
ducts all things to the beſt end. And the Codex Alex- 
-andrinus inſtead of TUVERYEL £56 d, has ee e 0 Deng 
tig a, but as this is the only manuſcript in which 
that reading is found, it proceeds undoubtedly from the 
explanation of a ſcholiaſt, who preferred the conſtruction 
of the Syriac tranſlator, and noted it in tlie margin. 
Rom. X. 1. the common reading 18 vreę TY Irena, but 
that of the moſt antient verſions, and of our oldeſt ma- 
nuſcripts, as well as the manuſcript quoted by Origen, i 
ute arp. Our preſent reading therefore is falſe, and 
muſt have proceeded from a marginal note. 
1 Cor. Xvi. 2. after oa66aTw is added in one of the 
manuſcripts uſed by Beza rw xvezzxm. Here the ſußpi- 
* cion that the words inſerted aroſe from a marginal note 
© is confirmed by matter of fact, for Wetſtein's Codex 46, 
the ſame with the Codex Petavianus 3, has 2m #veraxm in 
the margin. 8 bes. 1 
2 Cor. vill. 4. d&faGQas pus is clearly a ſcholion that has 
crept into the beſt of our editions; and the ſenſe of the 
paſſage 1s as intelligible without it, if the fourth and fifth 
verſes be only properly connected, and xaęu referred to 
dnn. The authorities which Wetſtein has quoted in 
flavour of its omiſſion are very important, and even fo 
late as the beginning of the twelfth century it had found 
=_ no admiſſion into the text; for Theophylact endeavous 
dio explain the paſſage by means of an ellipſis, ſaying h- 
= . r, wagen Hp u5, ,da N TH νανm d TavTy), 10 
manuſcripts therefore were known to him which had a 
dr gaddai, or, according to the preſent reading, Jadu 
Rn - The paſlage being conſidered as elliptical, it was natural 
| to note the ellipſis in the margin, which, later copyils 
have intruded into the text. Bengel relates that it wa 
found in two manuſcripts by Beza, but of theſe we hat 


I his note to this paſſage, he ſays, in uno vetuſto codice additus 
legi v zvgiaxzm, ad hoc videlicet explicandum. 


* 1 


\ 
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no knowledge, and with reſpect to the others which he 
has quoted, they are not only manuſcripts devoid of au- 
thority, but Bengel is himſelf uncertain whether they 
W contain it. The Ruſſian tranſlation expreſſes ſumere 
Vobis, but we cannot therefore conclude the old Sclavo- 
man tranſlator found them in his Greek original, for like 
Theophylact, he has probably followed the example of 
Chryſoſtom in ſupplying an ellipſis **, at a time when it 
made no part of the Greek text. Yet this ſpurious and 
modern ſcholion is permitted to have a place in our com- 
mon editions. 1 1 | 
1 Pet. ii. 13. Tacy avJpwrwn Eri, Which is tranſlated 
to every ordinance of man, has been taken by ſeveral, 
end by the Syriac tranſlator in particular, in the ſenſe of 
© the whole human creation, or every human being.” 
The reading therefore vn aviguwrwn Puors, which is found 
only in the Codex Covel. 2. is the ſcholion of an antient 
commentator who took it in the latter ſenſe. 
For ypope, I John ii. 27. the Codex Covell. 2. with 
che Coptic and Æthiopic verſions, have wverpa, which we 
have the more reaſon to believe to be the reſult of a ſcho- 
ion, as Wetſtein found in two other manuſcripts yaupe 
ro WWS UN written in the margin. e | 2 
1 John iv. 3. the common reading is 6 þ1 opoxoyes, for 
Which there is a different reading of great importance 
u: moſt critics agree in ſuppoſing one of them to be 
a {cholion, but they are not unanimous in their choice. 
Now the words o Aves Tov Ino NIS admit of two ſenſes, 
1. He who divides Jeſus Chriſt in the ſame manner as 
Cerinthus, who made a diſtinction between Jeſus and 
Chriſt, ſaying that he was an Eon of the firſt order that was 
united with the man Jeſus at the time of his baptiſm; and 
ſeparated from him before his crucifixion.” This ſenſe 
Is admirably adapted to the deſign of the Apoſtle. 2. He 
ho denies Jeſus Chriſt.” An antient commentator, who 
volt in the latter ſenſe, might naturally write in the 
margin py oe, as ſynonymous to Aue, Which expla- 
won has been adopted in the text. On the other 
ad, if pn eh be the antient reading, aver is a very 
, extra- 


vide Chryſtomi Opera, Tom. T P- 385. 


# 
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extraordinary ſcholion, as it is more obſcure than the 
word to be explained 8 | 

In the ſame manner two diſtin& readings bave been WG 
ſometimes; joined together by miſtake, as if they made rd, + 
only a ſingle reading. For inſtance, a tranſcriber find 
in his original two ſynonymous expreſſions, one in the 
text, the other in the margin, and ſuppoſing that they be: 
long to each other, copies both; or, he has two many 
ſcripts with different readings, and not being able to de. 


we « 
termine which is the beſt, copies them both, that neither 


nite] 


may be loſt. Not only ſynonymous, but other reading , 6 1 
have been compounded in this manner, of which we find een i 
an example, Rom. x11. 5. mentioned. in n Precedin mig 
ſection, namely, | gien 
1. d avayun prese ee neat 
2. die vroraggec ge ofing 


3. die avayry vrorgootds, Which i is a compoſition 
the two firſt. The two principal readings, Rev. in. 
are j, og, page ydhα and eteteg ogares Had 
from which a third has been compounded. oh opari 
chaga dne in the Welfenbüttel manuſcript ** collated i 
Knittel. The ſame manuſcript, Rev. xix. 20. has « pil 
urn, which aroſe from confounding 0 Wet: &vTs, 4 varioy 
reading, and Here rere, the common reading *5, Rei 
XK; 4 is roc egi © deurtgos Sava rg, to which in ſom 


ke ant 
enſis f 
Laſt let 
ferenc 
criber 
lied 1 
and 


ſtigati 

manu (cripts the following words are added, n An Ty TH . 

but the Wolfenbüttel manuſcript has reg e Jeuregs; ws to b 

Nun TPO The lame manuſcript, Rev. xxii. 5. He rea 

ia 4 Vt which is taken partly from the readig el 2; ; 
preferred b by Bengel 8 Xe, AVN V8, partly from the com 
mon reading e mt E280 q ANN. This manuſcriph 

Rev. xiv. 14. has u Neue 0340305, Which is again tak wert 


from the — reading xabnevo eee, and the coll 
mon reading xo 0npeves Hog. The Codex Alexandrina 


ment 
trek Tet 


Dan. x1. 4 45%" has es peeve, on, One of which words wl two fir 
probably at firſt only a marginal notes. d 4 1 
e of this nature have ſometimes ging R 5 


"9 bltance, x 
bun f 
d in a W 


8 Another example, taken from Luke xvi. 8. may be ſeen in Knit 
New Criticiſms on 1 "m— v. 7. p. 376 6. 


206 UN 
5. 0 
cading 
e com- 
uſcnyh 
1 takell 
e coll 
1drifh 
ds u 


8 gi ch 
. 


n Kitt 
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h to readings, which though falſe are intelligible, and 
unſuitable to the paſſage in which they are found; 


ther times they have produced expreffions, which are 


id, and manifeſt errors. Yet a careful ſelection of 
e latter readings might be attended with advantage, 
ly becauſe it would enable vs to account for errors in 
r paſſages, where they are leſs conſpicuous, partly be- 
ea valuable reading hes ſometimes concealed in theſe 
ie expreſſions ®. Te: | 
nittel in his Commentary on a Fragment of Ulphi- 
; $147. goes a ſtep farther, and fuppoſes that letters 
en in the margin of a manuſcript, to denote num- 
might occafion various readings. The Codex Can- 
gienſis has wurf Ses uur, , inſtead of w, 
araba nov, Matth. iii. 16. for which he accounts by 
ofing that KA TABAINON ſtood at the end of the line 
te antient manuſcript from which the Codex Canta- 
jenſis was copied, that in the margin not far from 
Laſt letter N, the letter A ſtood to denote a number 


ference to the Harmony of Euſebius, and that the 


ſcriber, miſtaking it for a part of the adjoining word 
ied T in order to make it complete. The opinion 
Inittel is worthy*of notice, becauſe the principle is 
and may hereafter be applied with ſucceſs in the 
ſtigation of various readings ; but in regard to the 
nt inſtance Wetſtein's method of accounting for it 
5 to be the moſt probable Re TOTO 
Ie readings are frequently occaſioned in manuſcripts, 
ll as in printed books, by correcting an error in the 
| e EO wrong 


e Wetſtein's remarks on p17 a Tavnra the reading of the Codex 
manenſis, x Cor, xv. 5. in the Prologomena to the fecond part of 
eek Teſtament, p. 7. and the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XVII. p. 148. 
two ſimilar errors are produced from the Borgian Fragment, 
J, xa 1 , John viii. 14. which is formed from the two read- 
a TY vT&Ayw, and » Ws vIayw, and v. 16. ann % anden 
TV a; we we rng, where the inſertion of an araſe from this 
ſtance, that in the clauſe immediately preceding ſome of the MSS. 


WD for Andes, and the intended correction was in this MS, 
din a wrong place. 


1 2 
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wrong place. Bengel, in his apparatus criticus, p, ork 
(or 15, 16 of the ſecond edition) has mentioned ſe 
inſtances, one of which is taken from the Aug 
nuſcript of the Goſpels, No. 1. The writer of tui t tex 
nuſcript has written ev for ve, Luke xiv. 10. a 
which either the copyiſt, or ſome other perſon, ſei e mo 
have been willing to correct, but has unfortunateh ind, 
rected in the wrong place; for inſtead of changing 
oi the laſt letter of the word to be corrected, he 
tered the word avrmaxcowss in the twelfth verſe into St. M 
x2Aruoo. The example mentioned by Knittel, 5 
of his commentary on Ulphilas, is ſtill more conſpiq 
The writer of the Wolfenbüttel manuſcript, inſte 
. Oeſdos, Luke 1. 12. had written gos, this error it wa 
intention of ſome one to correct, but inſtead of al 
the firſt 8, he has changed the ſecond g into A 9 
made BeÞes. . Theſe are manifeſt orthographical e 
bur if a falſe correction gives birth to an intelligible i le 
it is ranked among the various readings. Exam 
this kind may be ſeen in my Cure in Actus Apoſtoii¶ 47 
Syriacos, & viii. p. 86, 87. 96. in the remarks on AN” T 
10. vii. 29, 30. where it is uncertain whether the ml 
is to be. aſcribed to the Syriac verſion, or to the rag 
manuſcript, from which that verſion was taken. 
ſame manner er., which is found Mark xii. 29. 1500 
in that verſe by the Syriac tranſlator, and falſely it 
in the following **. e : 
Interpolations of a greater length are occaſioned ir © Dr 
times in the following manner. The owner of all 
ſcript makes a note in the margin, either explanat 
ſome narration in the text, or containing an accol 
ſome event that was handed down by tradition, Md 
- manuſcript being afterwards tranſcribed, the e, 
writes text and notes without diſtinction in the b TE 


1 To illuſtrate. this by an inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that 2 . perte; 
tor inſtead of ZAEgypti had ſet Mgipti, and being informed tun. 
be altered to x, makes the alteration in the wrong place, and 0 fel err 

the word into Zgipty. An example of this kind in an Hebr"nn 
ſcript may be ſeen in the Orient, Bibl. Vol. I. p. 249 9. 
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ock. I am perſuaded that John v. 4. a very ſuſpi- 
| paſſage, and omitted in a very great number of 
{cripts, has been intruded in this manner into our 
t text, and that this ſcholion was written orig} nally 
Greek, but in ſome Oriental language 
e moſt evident and moſt important example of 
ind, is the long but beautiful paſſage found in 
of the manuſcripts quoted by Wetſtein immedi- 
er the twenty· eighth verſe of the twentieth chap- 
St. Matthew. It deſerves to be examined particu- 
n an Introduction to the New Teſtament, as it is 
eral neglected by the commentators, and lies not 
the province of a collector of various readings **. 
Codex Cantabrigienſis the paſſage is as follows, 
Lilie en ting avEno at, xaos cx jrrGoveg A Ton £100, 
un d cal ragaxanteores den Un ae 
Eexorras roms, fanrere evdogoreges Os EmeAJy xo Wee 
erhilt bin cel, £74 x3) pts, ud Naa 
kj d aa £45 rr las Toro, x erexby ox nrlov?, 
rar cuva ye? gg ra av, val f ou vr 
This paſſage was certainly not written by St. 
n, for, not to mention the impoſſibility that ſo 
Paragra ph could be omitted by almoſt all the 
bers, the ſtyle. is efſentially: different from thar-of - 
ugeliſt, or ee writer * the New Teſta- 
Tor 1 mans — 5 ' 
be Orient. Bibl. Vol. III. p. 16—20. * TY fully accede to. | 
In of Dr. Semler, who conten{ls that this paſſage i is ſpurious . =, 


Went miſtake for pings, occaſioned by the Itaciſm. T2301 jo 


provable that this is afi error ariſing from the 8 and 


Jit to be au , .. But the word, as it ſtands at preſent, 
"ple as the Greeks frequently uſed the Infinitive to expreſe 
ad, See W ſententia Nn. n. fi 


. 


rd, though * — wanting in ſome of the oldeſt Greek 
ea good A and i is ae a . from 


" .& 


uſeſt erratum for array. 1 
Þ ky contrahe membra tua. 


13 


/ gr oma amen nts. a | 


x —_ 2 EY Fg 
22 e E "on 


— Teſtament. It cannot have been inſerted from ti 


has uſed are totally different, nor has the context 


written in the margin of a manuſcript in the each. 
Chnſtanity, and afterwards inferted in the tex 2 


r oMEa ET ECT oi 3k. | 
e __— R SE £5 fore * 
/ a F * Pe 


r 
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ment. - The expreſſions Ex laeigouog eon Evo, 4 
og, * XS, CuvnYeE £45 r , and the pure thous 
uſual word JemvorAnrug, are no where uſed in thy 


teenth chapter of St. Luke, for the expreſſions wh 


two Goſpels in this place the leaſt fimilariry. Bu 
parable of the higheſt and loweſt ſeats at tablet 
moſt proverbial among the Jews, it is probal 
Chriſt had introduced it on more occaſions, tha 
which is recorded by St. Luke. Some one of ti un 
amples, preſerved by oral tradition, might ha 


few remaining copies that contain it. The circu 
of its ſtyle being different from that of the New 0 
ment, and its being chiefly admitted into the La 
fions make it probable chat the auther of this! | 
lated paſſage was a native or inhabitant of the M dif 

It has been generally ſuppoſed that the paragi anx 
firſt inſerted 1 in the Latin verſions, and afteruai is re 
ſlated into Greek. To this opinion I ſubſende ati 


two firſt editions of this Introduction, but at ¶oght 


am perſuaded that it was written aricinally u fupp 
Were the Latin the original, we ſhould hardly i feni 


different Latin texts, and the paſſage, as it ſtand to 


Latin verſion of the Codex Cantabrigienſis, is {od 
lar to that which. is found in other manuſcrips 
they are clearly diſtin tranſlations of a Greek on 
I will place them in two columns, oppoſite to cad 
that the reader #56 more eaſily determine. C: 


F 
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Codex Cantad. Codd. alii MSS. 


vos autem quæritis de Vos autem quzritis de 
inimo creſcere, et de mag - puſillo creſcere et de majore 
5 minui, Introcuntes au- minores eſſe. Intrantes au- 
m et rogati cœnare, ne | tem et rogati ad cœnam no- 
cubueritis in eminenti- lite diſcumbere in locis emi- 
s locis, ne forte dignior | nentibus, ne forte clarior te 
fuperveniat, et accedens | ſuperveniat, et accedens qui 
nz invitator dicat tibi, | ad cœnam vocavit te dicat 
uc deorſum accede, et | tibi, adhuc deorſum accede, 
nfundaris. Si autem diſ- | et confundaris. Si autem in 
bueris in minimum lo- loco inferiore diſcubueris, 
m, et ſuperveniat minor | et ſuperveniat humilior te, 
dicit tibi invitator cœnæ, | dicet tibi qui te ad cœnam 
ige adhuc ſuperius et] vocavit accede adhuec ſur- 
tib1 hoc utile. | ſum, et erit tibi hoc utilius. 


he bare peruſal is ſufficient to ſhew that theſe are 
different tranſlations, of a Greek original. The lite- 
anxious, and yet different manner in which duTvoxay- 
is renderèd, the uſe of cent invitator, a phraſe which 
Latin author would have choſen in writing his own 
vghts, and the miſtake of quæritis for quærite, from 
fuppoſition that Furerrt was the indicative, by which 
ſenſe 1s rendered obſcure, are circumſtances which 
| to confirm the truth of this opinion. 


r 
4 Canſe. Errors or iniperfectiaus in the antient mauu- 
ſcript, from which a tranſcriber copied. 
the two preceding ſections the miſtakes have been 
xamined, which are to be aſcribed to the copyiſts 
de; but there are caſes- in which the antient manu- 
ft itſelf, from which a tranſcriber copied, might lead 
into error. Beſide the miſtakes ariſing from the 
Kes of certain letters being faded or eraſed, others of 
T4: -- | a con- 


Pa) 
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a contrary nature may ariſe from the tranſparency of ty error, 
paper or vellum, whence the ſtroke of a letter on one (4: the N 
of the leaf may ſeem to be a part of a letter on the ot ©, o, 
fide of the leaf, and in this manner O may be taken fore thous 
According to Wetſtein, this very accident happened u ir 0 
Mill, in examining the celebrated paſſage, 1 Tim. iii. H &rok: 
in the Codex Alexandrinus. Mill had aſſerted, in reg where 
to the OC in this manuſcript, that ſome remains df readi; 
ſtroke were ſtill viſible in the middle of the omicm In ca 
and concluded therefore that the word was properly o birth 
But Wetſtein, who examined. this manuſcript more; guage 
curately, could diſcover no trace of any ſtroke in thi woulc 
omicron, but took notice of a circumſtance which HM but if 
ſuppoſes led Mill into error. On the other fide of che 9 
leaf, directly oppoſite to O is the letter E, in the v Woid 
EYCEBETA, the middle ſtroke. of which is viſible on Code: 
former fide, and occupies the hollow of O. Wetſeiing of 
having made the diſcovery, called ſeveral perſons to ui all thi 
neſs, who confirmed the truth of it. Velthuſen, on H cular 
other hand, who again inſpected the paſſage, has mu con 
ſeveral objections to Wetſtein's account in his Obſem cheſe 
tions on Various Subjects, p. 84, 85. which the rea cher a 
may conſult and examine *. I I muſt confeſs that ſome i nally, 
Velthuſen's arguments I do not fully comprehend, ti ¶ che m 
I rightly underſtand them, they are not in favour of Hare e: 
Tathor.... - | | wet its 123 1 would 
Miſtakes of a ſimilar nature may ariſe from the u thoſe 
tient practice of ſtamping or burning into the vel and a 
certain letters with types cut for that purpoſe: the eye, 
preſſion produced a prominence on the other ſide of letter, 
leaf, which in later times may be taken for a half ad fou 
ſtroke; this is the caſe with the Codex Argenteus, may k 
2 in decyphering it, was frequently led into em of © 
y this very circumſtance”, 8  vnabl, 
The obliteration of ſtrokes, and the tranſparency upper 
the paper or vellum, ſeem to be ſuch fruitful ſource * 
See Wetſtein's Prologomena, p. 19—22. Ihre's Preface to bis A 
philas Illuſtratus, or the Gottingen Relationes de libris novis, Faſc.) Ap 1 


P: 394, III. p. 578. | . | 
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error, that the moderate number of various readings in 
the New Teſtament, occaſioned by an exchange of E, c, 
e, o, for each other, is really a matter of ſurpriſe. For 


though the line drawn over SC would clearly determine 
it to be an abbreviation of eos, even were the middle 
ſtroke of © effaced, yet there are numberleſs examples 
where no ſuch criterion is uſed for determining the true 
reading, and even this ſtroke may be obliterated by time. 
In caſes, where the error was of ſuch a nature as to give 
birth to a word that had no exiſtence in the Greek lan- 
guage, a tranſcriber, who underſtood what he wrote, 
would ſupply in his copy the deficiency of his original; 
but if the erroneous reading were intelligible, as well as 
the genuine, it might be extremely difficult to decide. 
Woide, Leſs and Grieſbach have all three examined the 


"os 


ation !. It is certainly of importance in paſſages like 
a theſe to decide on the true reading, and determine whe- 
ther a ſtroke, on which ſo much depends, exiſted origi- 
nally, or not. - But unfortunately theſe very paſſages are 
the moſt expoſed to the danger of being effaced, as they 
are examined not only = men of real learning, who 
would make a critical uſe of their diſcoveries, but by 
thoſe who have no other object than to gratify curioſity; 
and as this is ſeldom fatisfied with an examination of the 
eye, but muſt likewiſe apply the finger to the doubtful 
letter, it is no wonder that what is viſible in one period 
ſhould be inviſible in another. The alteration which 
may be made in fifty years is ſo great, that the remnant 
of © in the Codex Alexandrinus, which Wetſtein was 
unable to diſcover, might have been ſeen by Mill. The 
upper part of the ſigma in that manuſcript has been ſo 
worn away, that in another century we ſhall probably 
Rad neither ®C nor OC, but ſimply O, nor has even this 
"63 8 ; | e letter 
! See the Orient. Bibl. Vol, VII. p. 138, 139. Vol. IX. p. 143, 144. 
Vol. . p. 56 4, | n 2 | | 
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letter been ſpated, though it takes no part in this di. 


te”. ' | Eh | 
To diſcover the genuine reading of a manuſcript 


where the letters are faded, the beſt method is to have 


recourſe to ſuch as are related to it, either in time, place 
or character, and if poſſible, to thoſe which were imme. 
diately copied from 1t-while the letters were ftill legible 
Velthuſen and Grieſbach* are unanimous/in regard ty 
the propriety of this rule, but in their application of i 
to 1 Tim. iii. 16, they have drawn directly oppoſite con. 
cluſions: and as the manuſcripts are ſo divided in thi 
paſſage, it is more equitable to declare them neutral 


and quote them neither in favour of o nor gts. Those 
who endeavour to ſupply what time has deſtroyed, and 


venture to write anew the remnant, or feeming remnant 
of a faded ſtroke, are guilty of an act that +. ins the 
higheſt cenſure : the Codex Alexandrinus has ſuffered 
in this manner 5; but the authors of theſe amendmenb 
have deprived their ſucceſſors of the means of judging 
for themfelves, and have defeated the end which they 
intended to anſwer. 8 win 

It was formerly the practice of the Chriſtians to write 
in their Lectionarium, or book of leflons, certain word 


at the beginning of each leſſon. If the leſſon was taken 


from the Goſpels, and the portion ſelected to be read 


had reference to Jeſus, the word Inc was generally pre- 


fixed : if taken from the epiſtles, the word ade, and 
if from thoſe of Timothy, they prefixed vzxvo TIAd t. 
Now, when theſe words are found only in Lectionari, 
they are evident additions, and entitled to no place 


© * 


among the various readings. But from theſe collections 


of ſelect parts they have crept into copies of the whole 
New Teftament, and many of our various readings can 
be aſcribed to no other cauſe. Numerous example 
might be given, in which « Inovs, after XX8 EMITTED, ſeems 


totally ſuperfluous; but that which is moſt ſinking! b 
. TO; Luke 


See Velthuſen's Obſervations on various ſubjects. 
In his Obſervations on various ſubjects. 


In the preface to the ſecond volume of his Greek Teſtament, 


i 
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Luke vii. 31. where the words es 45 0 Kvgros, Which are 
inſerted in the text of our common editions, are wanting 
in almoſt all the manuſcripts of the New Teſtament *, 
but are contained in the Leftionaria®. In forming an 
eſtimate of readings. of this kind, we may apply the fol- 
lowing rules. e | | 

1. The Lectionaria are not to be admitted as evi- 
dence, but only manuſcripts of whole books of the New 


B Teſtament. 


2. When Inevs, ads po, or other ſimilar words, are 
found at the beginning of a leſſon, they are to be con- 
fidered as ſuſpicious, and fifty manuſcripts which con- 
tam them, have no weight againſt the ſame number 
which omit them e e e TOR 

The omiſſion of a paſſage in an antient manuſcript, 
which the writer added afterwards in the margin, might 
again lead a copyiſt into error, unleſs it was particularly 
marked, in what part of the text the paſſage ought to be 
inſerted. Many manuſcripts are ſtill extant, in which 
omiſſions are in this manner ſupplied, eſpecially in thoſe 
preſerved at Moſcow, which Matthäi has extracted, 
and accurately deſcribed. In the twenty-third chapter 
of St. Matthew it is {till undecided, whether the 1 3th. 
or 14th. verſe ought to precede: in four manuſcripts of 

ood authority, which are quoted by Wetſtein, and in 
ſome of the verſions, the 14th. verſe is entirely omitted: 
in ſome of the manuſcripts, the 14th; verſe of our com- 
mon editions precedes, in others the r4th. Theſe diffe- 
rent phænomena ſeem to be explicable only on the fol- 
lowing hypotheſis; that the 14th. verſe was originally a 
part of the text; that the cireumſtance of its beginning 
with the very fame words as the 1 3th. gave riſe to its 
omiſſion, through an overſight of the early tranſcribers; 
and that thoſe manuſcripts, in which we find the verſe 
omitted, were taken from theſe defective copies: again, 
hat in ſome of theſe: defective copies the omiſſion was 
ſupplied in the margin, which ſubſequent ſubſcribers, 
unable to determine its proper place, inſerted, ſome im- 

l ä - 1+ + » Mmedintely | 
See Matth 2i's Note to this paſſage ?, : | 
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mediately after the 12th. others immediately before the 


I 5th. verſe. From theſe circumſtances important con- 
cluſions might be made reſpecting ſome of the antient 
editions of the New Teſtament, namely the Weſtern, 


the Alexandrine, and the Grecian: but this is not the 


place for ſuch an inquiry *. RET | 
An autograph itſelf might be the innocent occaſion 


of an error: for if a new thought occurred to an Apoſtle, 


after the period, or perhaps page, was already written, it 
is probable that his amanuenſis, inſtead of writing the 


whole ſheet over again, would note it in the margin. 


Now if a tranſcriber copied from fuch an autograph, 
at the time that tranſcripts were taken from the ſcattered 


books of the New Teſtament, in order to collect them 
into a volume, and inſerted the marginal clauſe in a 


wrong place, the error muſt of courſe be univerſal, as 
this collection was the baſis of all our preſent manu- 
ſcripts. There is a paſſage in the ninth chapter of the 
epiſtle to the Romans which excites a very ſtrong ſuſ- 


Picton of this kind: the 16th. yerſe, as it ſtands in all 


our manuſcripts, is very improperly placed between the 
15th. and 17th. It is generally explained as having re- 
ference to the hiſtory of Eſau, related in the 27th., chap- 
ter of Geneſis; and, as no doubt can be made that this 
was the deſign of the Apoſtle, its proper place is imme- 


diately after the 13th. verſe. Every one muſt be con- 
vinced that the verſe in queſtion can have no relation to 


Pharaoh, who was certainly neither gm nor Tgexav, yet 


as it ſtands at preſent, it is ſo intimately connected with 


the 15th. verſe by «ge w, and with the 17th. by A 
vag, both of which relate to Pharaoh, that without the 
utmoſt violence it cannot be referred to any other per- 


fon. But the whole paſſage, which at preſent is contra- 


dictory to common ſenſe, is rendered perfectly intelligi- 
ble by placing the verſes in the following order, 13, 16, 
14, 1/55 17. What then can be more natural than to 


ſuppoſe that St. Paul dictated at firſt only the 13th. 14th. 


15th. 17th. verſes, that the. thought expreſſed in the 


Tov InxwE nyannoax, Tor re Hoav nwionca, Ti | > 22 
uy £pupary 3 jan adrxic Weepe, Tw Oe; pwn Yevorro, | Sad i 
TW Yau Moon AED eAEnow Ov d t At, xa ob eInο : pl * 
ov av orxreigw. Atyes Yap u yeaPn TW Dag, r 5 2 
tig aur Turo EfnVeiec Ot, onus evderf wpas ev oor vm HD © 
dura pry fas, Xo OWE Jay yen ro 0vojacg fas EV WoHon £L > 
Ty 7. Apa w av Feel, eActes, ov de Jeers An- S 8 
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viſal of the epiſtle, and that this clauſe was added in the 
margin in the following manner? | Dy 


There is another remarkable paſſage in the epiſtle to 
the Romans, which deſerves to be examined more at 
length, becauſe the variations in the manuſcripts may 
poſſibly be aſcribed to a cauſe which ſeems to have ope- 
rated in this place alone. If I am not miſtaken in aſ- 
ſigning the reaſon, it will throw ſome light on a cele- 
brated text, which has engaged the attention of the 
critics, but has never been fully reſcued from obſcurity. 
It appears, from a great majority of manuſcripts and 
other authorities, that the three laſt verſes of Rom. xvi. 
ſtood originally at the end of the xivth. chapter ®. The 
queſtion is, what could be the cauſe of this tranſpoſition ? 
but inſtead of anſwering this queſtion, we may propoſe 
another: Is it not poſſible that the ſame concluding be- 
nediction was written originally at the end of both chap- 
ters? It was the common practice of the Jews to cloſe 
every book, or important portion of ſcripture, with words 
of comfort and exhortation ; and where theſe were omit- 
ted by the author, it was not unuſual, at the end of a 
paragraph deſcriptive of the divine judgements, to repeat 
a paſſage, from the ſame author, relating to the goodneſs 
and mercies of the Deity. Of this cuſtom four books of 
the Old Teſtament, Iſaiah, Malachi, the Lamentations, 
and Eccleſiaſtes, contain evident examples. The ſame 
benediction therefore, which had been already written 
at the end of the xivth. chapter, might have been re- 
peated at the cloſe of the epiſtle, either by command of 

oy | | the 
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the Apoſtle, or according to the practice of the Jews, 
by the amanuenſis himſelf; but being probably con- 
figered as an addition of the latter, it was omitted in 
moſt of the ſubſequent copies. As this ſubject has not 
been exhauſted by the critics, I will ſubjoin a table of 
variations, in which the reader may {ee the ſtate of the 
caſe at-a ſingle view. This paſſage is, 

I. Placed at the end of the xivth. chapter, in 68 ma- 
nuſcripts, in which are included thoſe quoted by Wet- 
ſtein and Matthäi, the five Vienna manuſcripts collated 


by Treſchow ®, and in two others: likewiſe in the new 


Syriac and Sclavonian verſions **, and the fathers quoted 


by Wetſtein and Grieſbach. Alſo in ſome of the manu- 


155 that exiſted i in the time of Origen z and Marcion 
muſt have found it in this place, as he has rejected it, 
as well as a part of the preceding verſe, VIZ. way de o 
tx rige hr, Ei nu 

II. Placed at the end of the xvith. chapter, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, where it is twice found, and in the 
Codex Baroccianus, but the Codex Lu. quoted by Ben- 
gel, is very uncertain. Grieſbach quotes likewiſe the 
Codices „ Ephrem, Cantabrigienſis, Baſil. 2, and Re. 
gius 54. Alſo in ſome of the manuſcripts in the rime of 
Origen, a circumſtance of great importance, and in the 
following antient and venerable verſions. 

The old Syriac, with the Arabic verſion taken from it. 
publiſhel by Erpenius. 

The Coptic. 

The Armenian. 

The Latin, where Sabatier found no various reading: 
but it is omitted in the Codex Boernerianus *. 

The Æthiopic, which 1 is of lefs value than the pre- 


cedin 
* Now 


w See the Orient. Bib}. Vol. XXIII. p. 157, 1527. 
* Mr. Stemler, in a letter dated Sept. 12, 1782, writes as follows, The 
Latin verſion of the Codex Boernerianus is interlined, and written later 
than the Greek text“, but in paffages where there is no Greek text, 
there is no verſion, Rom. xvi. 24. is neither at the end of the epiltle, 
nor at the end of the 14th. chapter, but in the latter place, after af 


10, is a vacant ſpace for ſix lines of text and verſion, 


% 
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Now the old Syriac, the Latin, and the Coptic ver- 
fons, are evidence of the. firſt rank, and it is unjuſt to 
condemn a reading which they ſupport. The moſt pro- 
bable concluſion therefore is, that the paſſage which had 
been written at the end of the xivth. chapter, was re- 
peated at the end of the epiſtle, either by command of 
the Apoſtle, or by the amanuenſis, of his own authority. 

III. Omitted at the end of the xvith. chapter, in the 
Claromontanus **, Augienſis, and Boernerianus, and ac- 
cording to the account of Fleiſcher, in two Paris manu- 
cripts 47 and 56, which, with thoſe enumerated No. I. 
ke upwards of ſeventy manuſcripts, beſide the ver- 
ons and quotations of the fathers, in which the paſſage 
s omitted at the end of the xvith. chapter. 

IV. Placed at the end of both chapters, in the Codex 
Alexandrinus *? alone. Now as it appears from No. I. 
hat the paſſage at the end of the xivth. chapter is ge- 
mine, and from No. II. that it moſt probably had a 
place liKewiſe at the end of the xvith, we might con- 
lude that the Codex Alexandrinus was the only manu- 
cript exiſting that was a genuine copy of the original, 


. rere not the probability diminiſhed by a circumſtance, 
of at has given birth to falſe readings on other occaſions, 
he nd poſſibly in the preſent inſtance, namely, that the 

Titer of this manuſcript tranſcribed from two or more 
it, "Pat had different readings, and being uncertain which 
P 5 proper place, copied both, that neither might 
V. Omitted in both places by Marcion, according 
ng: WIE * paſſage in Origen, quoted by Wetſtein in his re- 
aks on Rom. xiv. 23. Alſo in ſeveral manuſcripts _ 
pre- at exiſted in the time of Jerom*®, and, among thoſe 
ich are now extant, in' the Claromontanus **, Augi- 

Now is, and Boernerianus. The writers of theſe three ma- 
| 85 nuſcripts 
*The x] AT Pres 3 5 

\ Jater erom, in his note to Epheſ. iii. 5. Tom. IV. p. 351. ed. Benedict, 

text, % Jui volunt prophetas non intellexifſe quod dixerint, et quaſi in 

-piſtle, 23 cum præſenti teſtimonio illud quoque, quod ad Roma- 

gr Pleriſque codicibus invenitur, ad confirmationem ſui dogmatis 


unt, legentes, ei autem qui poteſt vos roborare, &c. 
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nuſcripts doubted probably its authenticity, becauſe i 


was found in different copies in different places, but in E 
the laſt manuſcript a vacant ſpace of fix lines is left u ©i 
the end of the xivth. chapter **. : Fit 
| Oo the 

| dat 

| | TY: XT. 
. on] 

Fourth Cauſe. Critical conjecture, or intended improvenat Ked 
5 of the original text. - 
| | L 
N reading the works of an author of known literay {Wing 

I reputation, we aſcribe grammatical or orthographic MW 2 
errors, if any are to be found, rather to a miſtake of the tho 
printer, than to a want of knowledge in the writer. Herre 
the ſame manner the tranſcriber of a, manuſcript att: WW ma: 
butes the faults of his original to the error of a form fre 
copyiſt, and alters them, as he ſuppoſes they were writtn rect 
by the author. But if he carries his critical conjectures erer 
too far, he falls himſelf into the error which he intended MM ſure 
to avoid: this may be done, wan 
1. When through ignorance of the principles of gran z 
mar he takes an expreſſion to be faulty, which in realy recte 
is not, as was the caſe with Houbigant, in his criti chis 
amendments of the Old Teſtament. This has ſometims ho 
happened to the tranſcribers of the New Teſtament, H ceed 
inſtance Acts xx. 3. e has been altered by ſevem¶ erciſ 
into 9wwpns, from the ſuppoſition that wenças was t been 
nominative, which ſhould be referred to eyero. Aron, 
XXVi. 2. nh khA uren HN t² M; a Codex Ci Criti. 
manus, (Wetſtein's Codex 17.) has altered jw m yptie 
peaaorre, and in the third verſe three manuſcripts haſt H 


trigah tes before yon err, the conſtruction appear 
imperfect becauſe ers ox had immediately preceded. & 
likewiſe the various readings Matth. xxii. 16. Obe g 
1 Cor. x. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 4. and my father's Traum readi. 
Critica, & 7. b. Sometimes we find orthographical cdl 
rections, or a word, that is written two different ways, A 


tered to that which 1s ſuppoſed the moſt —— 
8 5 00 give 


* 
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brock and valley of Kedron, 1s properly o Kelpuy, Tv Ke- 
Jowres, and is; ſo witten by Jolephus : but it was the 
foible of the Greeks to-derive foreign proper names from 
their own language, and hence we find in the Septuagint 
the valley of Kedron, ſtyled the valley Twv xcJewr, Of ce- 
dars. St.- John viſes it in the ſame manner, vegav Te 
xu, Tw xcògn, but the Codex Alexandrinus, the 
only manuſcript, in which an alteration is made, has rs 
Kelpur, which is likewiſe, the reading of the Vulgate“. 
Now this correction is exactly the ſame, as if we altered 
Muſſulmen into Muſlemin, which is the plural, accord- 
ing to the language, from which the word is taken. 

2. When a tranſeriber miſtakes the ſenſe of the au- 
thor, and ſuppoſes that he has diſcovered a grammatical 
error, when in fact he himſelf conſtrues fallely. Every 
man, verſed in literary publications, knows that this very 
frequently happens to compoſitors, and half- learned cor- 
rectors of the preſs : but what is more extraordinary, 
even the great Bentley has expoſed. himſelf to this cen- 
ſure, and in his correction of Gal. iv. 25. has betrayed a 
want of knowledge, as great as his preſumption *. 

3. When the  grammarical error intended to be cor- 
rected proceeded actually from the author himſelf. In 
this caſe no critic is at liberty to make an alteration, 
whoſe buſineſs is to reſtore the genuine text, as it pro- 
ceeded from the writer, and not to regard it as the ex- 
erciſe of a ſchool- boy. Corrections of this kind have 
been attempted more eſpecially in the book of Revela- 
tion, for which I refer my readers to Bengel's Apparatus 
3 § 5. of the ſection fundamenta criſeos Apoca- 
yptice “. 5 5 | | 
Hence we may deduce the following critical rules, 

1. In thoſe paſſages, where we find only an apparent 
grammatical error, the ſeemingly erroneous reading may 
be generally conſidered as the genuine, and the other 
readings as corrections, and therefore ſpurious. 

| 5 | 2. Real 


dSee Wetſtein's Note to John xviii. 1. 
2 Remarks on Bentley's intended edition of the Greek Teſtament will 
de given in a ſubſequent chapter. 


was totally regardleſs of the accuracy of his ſtyle; noch 
not to the tranſeriber, but the author. 


proper uſe of the nominative in the book of Revelatiny 


am not miſtaken, we may add Triphyllius, an Fo nach 


55 2 Euſebii Hiſt, Eccleſ. Lib. IV. cap. 29. 
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2. Real grammatical errors, in the works of a core 
and claſſical writer, are juſtly aſcribed to a miſtake g 


the copyiſt, and the ſame ſentiments may be entertain en 
of an author of leſs eminence, when among ſeyeral cog 


one of two only have the falſe reading. 

3. But when expreſſions, that deviate from the find: 
neſs of grammar, are found in the writings of an auth; 
who had not the advantage of a learned education, an 


fingle, but repeated inſtances, and rerained in a ve 
great number of manuſcripts, they muſt be attribute 


4. When one grammatical error in particular is f 
quently found in one and the fame writing, as the in. 


no doubt can be made that it proceeded from the auth 
hanſelf- + * n 

Wetſtein, in his Animadverſiones ad examen variarun 
lectionum neceſſariæ, in the ſecond volume of the Neu 
Teſtament, p. 859—862, has made ſome very import 
obſervations upon this ſubject: it remains therefore oi 


to obſerve, that theſe corrections are not always to be 4 2 
- tributed to real deſign ; for a tranſcriber, who copicdnd Uh. 
word for word, but fixed in his memory a whole Hd --- 
age before he wrote it, might inadvertently uſe the mat 4 0 
ulla conſtruction, inſtead of that in the original. IB Kg 
again is a confirmation of the firſt of the above rule. Wi... 5 
The amendments of tranſcribers have not heen cal on. 
fined to grammatical miſtakes, in the proper ſenſe of it 3 
word, but have been applied to caſes where the dr mae 
ſtruction was ſuppoſed to deviate from Grecian pun i: 
Enittel, in his Criticiſms on the book of Revelation, Map 5 
38. has the following excellent remark * : © The vic rac 
practice of rendering the Grecian text of the New Tell bb, the 
ment more. Grecian than the original, is very ant" Pant i 


The firſt attempt was made by Tatian*, who correc | hav 
in this manner the epiſtles of St. Paul; to whom, il 
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ſhop, for this opinion is juſtified by the relation of 
zomen*. As ſo much attention has been lately given 
the Codices Latinizantes, I am aſtoniſhed that no one 
s attended to the Codices Græcizantes, which exift as 
ell as the Latinizing manuſeripts, and vary from the 
xt of the original. Perhaps ſeveral paſſages in the Co- 
x Guelferbitanus H, which J have publifhed with 
[lphilas, may be referred to this claſs.” Examples of 
is kind I have likewiſe obſerved, but having neglected 
note them, can recollect at preſent only two. Luke 1.64. 
ey Fn T0 50pec auTy Xa i PAWITE avry appeared to ſome 
the critical tranſcribers to be inaccurate, becauſe the 
outh only, and not the tongue is opened in fpeaking ; 
find therefore in the Complutum edition, and a Moſ- 
bw manuſcript, the addition of dmeTew$4, while others 
ote u ,n 0 de pros rng YAWTCONG. The other inſtance 18 
s Xill. 45. where ar νονtε, 18 omitted in ſeveral of 
e manuſcripts as an ill-ſounding word ?, and two 
anuſcripts have even ſubſtituted cavrwpero. This read- 
p has been preferred by many critics of real learning, 


c och is the more ſurpriſing, as Wetſtein very juſtly ob- 
* u res, chat in a book like the New Teſtament, which 
: ir manifeſtly written in impure Greek, the Hebraizing 


d idiotical reading is always to be preferred to the 
re and claſſical “. 


3 | Some of the copyiſts have ventured a ſtep further, and 
* we not only corrected ungrammatical or inaccurate ex- 
N 


eſhons, but have converted inelegant into elegant 
Iraſes, The late Geſner, in his preface to Claudian; 
s made the following obſervation. If two different 
adings, the one elegant the other inelegant, be found 
a paſſage of an author who is known to have poſſeſſed 
* graces of compoſition, in Horace, in Claudian, in 
ID, the Pſalms, or Iſaiah, we may preſume that the 
gant is the genuine reading. But if found in authors 

o have entirely neglected the beauty and propriety of 

guage, ſuch as the writers of the New Teſtament, we 

V rather, with a very few exceptions, lay down the 
| | | _ - contrary 


tion, þ 
> y1cOB 
xr Tell 
antiell 


om, i 
1a 
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v Hiſt, Ecclef, Lib. I. cap. xi. 
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contrary as a rule, and prefer the Hebraizing and id 
tical reading to that which is refined and claſſical, Jy 
this rule admits of different modifications, when apply 
to different books of the New Teſtament, nor muſt x 
draw preciſely the ſame inference with reſpect to a re 
ing in the Acts of the Apoſtles, or the epiſtle to t 
' Hebrews, as in the Goſpel of St. Mark. In the epilty 
of St. Paul, the moſt exquiſite and delicate terms are ng 
to be ſuſpected as ſpurious; and in the book of Ren 
tion the moſt probable reading is that which is mag 
ſublime, not that which is correctly beautiful. If & 
amples are required, in which tranſcribers have attempid 
to improve and beautify the text of the New Teftama 
we may produce the following: Matth. v. 10. or. 
cn n Baca Tw veayw, being the very fame word 
which had been uſed in the third verſe, were altered i 
ſeveral manuſcripts, ſo antient as the time of Clement oe . 
Alexandria, into ori @yuT0 ETWUT&E TEAEROL, TO avoid the 
elegance of a repetition; and, as a further improvemi 
On the paſſage, Was added X%s 0008 08 gedit nt 
tu, or. SE uc oro ONs ou XI 10 OT, | Another 1 W 
1s John xvi. 6. in which werangurev was in a very cal 
age altered into werwgwrer, with a view of amending 


. ̃ ; CO 
To the improvements intended to be made by al 
recting what appeared inaccurate, or ſupplying vi 
ſeemed to be deficient, may be added thoſe of omitil 
what was deemed ſuperfluous ; yet omiffions are ſont 
times occaſioned by an overſight of the copyiſt, or 
miſtaking a real part of the original, for a Challe l 
truded on the text. Mark xii. 23. the words ora a 
Ove, immediately following EV TY} BY @VXS"&CEl, appeal 
be unneceſſary; in ſeven manuſcripts quoted by V8 
ſtein they are omitted, and Beza's opinion was pod 
expungi nulla ſenſus injuria.” It is true, that the mel 
ing of the paſſage would not ſuffer if they were on d bar 
ec they Are not abſolutely uſeleſs, becauſe they ale 
e referred not to the Reſurrection of the Dead in 8 
ral, but to that of the ſeven brethren in W 9 
| | 1 Se i 


"Y 
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Imitting them to be uſeleſs, they are not therefore to 
deemed ſpurious in ſuch a writer as St. Mark. In 
e fame Goſpel, ch. xiv. ver. g1. the Syriac verſion, 
> Coptic, the Vulgate 5, two antient manuſcripts of 
e old Italic, namely the Vercellenſis and Brixienfis *, 
th. three Greek manuſcripts ?, omit o veavioxoy, ahd 
ill was inclined to believe it a ſchohon®. Now, in a 
iter of taſte and elegance, we might reaſonably ſuſpect 
authenticity, becauſe it is unneceffary, and ugarvrw 
rw is not only intelligible, but more harmonious with« 
it, whereas the effect produced by the whole ſen- 
ce nas £55 rig veavieuog Neo auTy WeerbebAnprveg erdovd 
Yupve; X48 HEATYOV bUTOV 08 VEAVIENIS 18 difagreeable- to 
eat. Were this paſſage in a claſfic author, we ſhould 
turally aſcribe its inelegance to ſore miſtake of a tran- 
ber, and ſuppoſe him to have been guilty of an over- 
ht, in — veawioxos from the beginning to the 
of the ſentence, and writing it in the plural. But 
lead of venturing a conjecture to reſcue the language 
St. Mark from the charge of inelegance, it is agree- 
to truth to pronounce the leaſt elegant of the two 
dings to be the genuine. For this Evangeliſt has 


0 er avoided the uſe of an expreſſion on account of its 
ſhneſs or ſuperfluity: of the two readings therefore, 


, Which is preferable in itſelf, we may aſcribe ts the 
ection of a tranſcriber. St. Mark was ſo accuſtomed 
ſe the word evFzw; on every occaſion, that it is found 
y-one times in the Greek Concordance from his Goſ- 
done. In ſeveral of theſe paſſages evg tg is omitted 
one or more of the manu pts but on the other 
Id, in many places where it is omitted in our printed 
Ons, it is found either in manuſcripts or verſions, 
in forming a judgement of the true reading, the 
ion is, whether the ſuperſſubous evJwo; is to be re- 
d or not? This queſtion we may fafely anfwer in the 
ive, for were it an addition made by the copyiſts, it 
ld hardly be confined to this Goſpel alone; but from 
ter who paid no. attention to propriety of compoſi- 
© Prolegomena, 5 409. 
923 
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g12 V arious Readings of the N. T. cum rc: 
tion it may naturally be expected; it is therefore pro 
ble, not only that the one-and-forty paſſages are genuine 
but that evFews was written by the author in till mgy 
examples, and one of my pupils has actually count 
twelve other inſtances among the various readings, 
It is true that other critics are of a different opininy 
Semler, whoſe object was to render the text of the Ng 
Teſtament as conciſe and energetic as poſſible, has ne 
failed to adopt the ſhorteſt reading, though ſupponi 
only by the authority of a ſingle manuſcript * ; and Grd 
hach, in the preface to his edition of the New Tek 
ment, has laid it down as a rule, that in paſſages whe 
there are different readings, the ſhorteſt is to be preh 
redꝰ. But as it is the buſineſs of a critic to inquire, i 
which is the beſt, but which is the genuine reading 
that which proceeded from the author himſelf, the ff 
and character of the author muſt be examined bel 
any poſitive concluſion can, be drawn. I admit tha 
the works of Tacitus the conciſe reading is probably WWctiden 
genuine, and that which is dilated into weakneſs, aſd 
hon obtruded on the text: but in the copious and ave tl 
fuſe Moſheim, we might ſuſpect a paſſage to be ſput 
that reſembled the brevity of the Roman hiſtorian. 1 
the ſame manner, the writers of the New Teſtament 
their peculiarities of ſtyle, to which ſtrict attention mull 
paid in deciding on the authenticity of a reading. Wal | 
of unpoliſhed language have uſually ſome favourite Codex 
perfluous particle, and no reaſon can be aſcribed 
 evIewg ſhould be denied to St. Mark. The ftrength1 
ele e of claſſic diction is no where to be diſcoꝶ 
in the New Teſtament; for though the language d enpts 
Paul is conciſe and forcible, it aroſe merely from to 0? 
warmth of his character, and has no reſemblance tov 
ſtudied compoſition, which is careful to correct ande ally be 
whatever may diminiſh the beauty, or weaken the e ately: 
, IN wn 
But alterations in the text are ſometimes to be a 
to the ignorance, rather than to the taſte of the trau 
ers, in ſuppoſing an expreſſion to be faulty which 10 
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was correct. Eis Iegeoaanp, Acts iv. 5. was thought to 
Involve a contradiction, as it ſeemed abſurd: to ſay that 
he members of the Sanhedrim came 20 Jeruſalem. The 
ac tranſlator has omitted the reading, and in ten ma- 
Wuſcripts, quoted by Wetſtein it is changed into en Izex- 
52h. Mill preferred the latter reading, becauſe it is 

the moſt eaſy, but Bengel, who had ſubſcribed to this opi- 
ion, revoked it afterwards in his Guomon, and ,Wet- 
ein, the very beſt judge in the choice of a reading, 


by a great majority of manuſcripts. Wetſtein was un- 
loubtedly right, for if St. Luke had written e TegyozAnp, it 


hough obſcure and miſunderſtood, it conveys an ade- 


ther capitals, for men of rank and fortune to 2 a 
dart of the year either in the ſuburbs, or at a ſummer 


H Herod, Matth. xiv. 2. vros £5-w Iman Harrigng, 
ave the appearance of contradicting Luke ix. g. and it 


hat in the Codex Cantabrigienſis they are altered to wyrs 
05 t Trang o G ring. The reading www Yap nv mveupa 
yo, John vii. 39. is ſomewhat harſh, in the Codex 
aticanus therefore we find J:Jomevor added, and in the 


12 
„ 


x neither is genuine . I am really ſurpriſed that, as 
be three firſt words were written in the antient manu- 
cripts OYIINPTAPHN, it has never occurred to alter it 
to OYIINTAPIAPHN, and I ſhould be diſpoſed to 
Ake this critical conjecture, as a copyiſt might very 
ally be guilty of the overſight of omitting NAP imme- 
lately after FAP, if the ſame harſh conſtruction were 
lot to be found in another paſſage. More examples 


PG, F J. h. 
Hence 


4 Acts xix. 2 7. 


V4 
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gave the preference to the former, which is warranted 
s inconceivable that tranſcribers ſhould alter a reading, 
vhoſe ſenſe is obvious, into one that is obſcure; but 
huate meaning, it being common in Jeruſalem, as in 


eſdence in the neighbourhood of the city. The words 


as manifeſtly with a view of removing the difficulty, 


odex Cantabrigienſis er \&UT085 Or u r%οõ'ũñ“; 3 but as the 
o manuſcripts diſagree in their additions, it is a proof 


f this kind may be ſeen in my father's Tractatio Cri- | 


' mentators have created à di culty where no difficult) 


314 . Various Readings of the N. T. cn 0. 
Hence we may juſtlydraw the following rule: When. tyle 
ever t W) different readings occur, one of which ſeem man 
difficult and obſcure, but n. may be explained by the hep Epe 
of antiquity, and a more accurate knowledge of the ut 
1 e, whereas the other is ſo eaſy as to be obviow ral“ 
meaneſt capacity, the latter reading is to be ſuſ- he 5 
Qed. No tranſcriber would 'deſignedly' change a cler fore 
Into 4 an obſcure reading, nor is it poſſible that inadver- oulc 
tency ſhould 777 ſo happy a miſtake as to produce : ¶ cmi 
—— "gs, that perplexes indeed the ighorant;-but'is u- {iſto in 
and A v0 by the learned. This rule is the ry 
5 — which diſtinguiſhes the true critics from tie N ęenui 
falſe, Bengel and Wetltein, critics of the firſt rank, pur 
have adtilitted its authority, but thoſe of inferior order WY et 
prefer if general the eaſy reading, for no other reit Ats 
than becauſe its meaning is moſt obvious . 
An application of the rule to particular caſes vil ple. 
render it more e ow and I will ſelect an inſtance Wetf 
in which even Bengel appears not to have felt its infu- WW. 45 
encę, though” Weiktein, with his uſual' ſagacity, hs 
adopted: the genuine reading, not without perceiving 
oo difficulty, which he was unable to remove. Rom 
Ep ænetus 18 called a αο rue Axalag 119 NA 
bir 155 X mutet quoted by Wetſtein have Aria il 
ſtead of Axaias, and the Codex Vindobonenſis 34. hi 
the farhe as a correction. Grotius, Mill; Whitby, and The 
Bengel, prefer . Aouas, but Wetſtein, whole critical judge. 
ment we have no reaſon to ſuſpect, gave the preferenc 
to Axalag, which is the common Teading **. Thoſe who | 
are in favour of the alteration, ground their argument Bl. ſtriki 
on the apparent contradiction beruczg this p ge 
1 Cor. xv1 15. where the houſe of SEG 18 oy 
| aN re Axaizc, and Wetſtein himſelf has made on ſent ch 
a weak attempt to remove it, in faying potuit Epæn ty ext 
tus domeſticus Stephani Rome fuiſſe quem Paulus of whit 
ein Tri Save falutans intelligit. But in fact the com- 


exiſts. On the day of Pentecoſt three thouſand peri 


were converted to Chriſtianity, all of whom a r 8 
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A yled anruexy Teporonvpuar: rig Neg. and in the ſame 


| nanner ara rng Axaas is to be confined neither to 
v WE penctus, nor to the houſe of Stephanas in particular, 
ke ut is applicable to the firſt Achæan converts in gene- 
* ral“. From theſe premiſſes it follows, that Ax, is 
1. he genuine reading, and Arias a correction, and there- 
ore ſpurious; for had St. Paul written Artag, no reaſon 
. could be aſſigned for altering it into Axa, as, whereas the 
Leeming contradiction of the latter reading was ſufficient 
. to induce a copyiſt to change it into Avπ⁴, . On the 
he ery ſame” principles we may determine which is tlie 


genuine reading, and which is correction, deuregw or 
Foro, Acts Xiil. 33. Erneſti, in his Cäſtigationes 
Vetſtenianæ edifionis, diſapproves the prepoſition zavae, 
Acts xvii. 25. as rendering the paſſage obſcure, but the 

\rabic tranflator muſt. have ſuppoſed it to be intelligi- 
ble, having rendered it go Je & in omnibus locis, | 
Wetſtein therefore was not to be cenſured for being 
guided by a men of the manuſcripts, as the reading 
has been ſince co ed by other arguments. But 


"0; in the application of this rule we muſt never forget the 
0 eflential clauſe, < if the difficult reading admits a ſatis- 
1 actory explanation,” as perſpicuity is at all times to 
e preferred, unleſs ſolid reaſons can be given to the 
„* contrary, | | 


The various readings which have been deſcribed in 
this ſection, are in reality critical conjectures inſerted in 
che text: the remarks therefore on this ſubject, which the 
reader will find toward the cloſe of the next volume, where 
a ſinking example will be given of a critical but falſe 


* conjecture of the very learned Origen, that has been in- 

al 1 truded into all our editions, may be referred to the pre- 
ent chapter. In ſome of the manuſcripts, which are 
e n extant, critical conjectures are found in the margin, 
IS . of which the Codex Vindobonenſis Lambecii 24. is an 
I aſtance*; and if a tranſcript had been taken from this 


| manu- 
v Ser the Orient, Bibl. vol. IT, p. 17s , | 
? Otient, Bibl. * Vol, VI. p. 20, 22. 
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ruption, is the omiſſion of a word that ſeemed to be of. 
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manuſcript, that which is critical error would have been 
converted into a various reading. 788 

Another ſource of various readings, which occupies x 
middle rank between critical conjecture. and wilful cor. 


ſenſwe, or to derogate from the dignity of ſome virtuos n 
and eminent character. This ſource may be termed tl 
Jewiſh, for the Jews themſelves, acknowledge that they he 
had purpoſely changed Moſes into Manaſſes, Judges ho 
Xviii. go. with a view of reſcuing their lawgiver from the it 
imputation of having grand-childzgen that offered t | 
xdols**.. Tranſcribers of the New 'Teſtament have been Ad 
ſometimes of the ſame opinion, and no doubt can be te 
made that the original reading, Matth. xxvii. 16, x7. ws an 
Eu BagpaCCav. Origen, whoſe words I ſhall preſently ers 
quote, expreſſſy declares it, and Inow is found in the Ar the 
menian, and in a Syriac tranſlation which Adler diſco. VA 
vered in Rome ?. The reading is probable in itſelf, for "WO 
Jeſus was at that time a very common name among the pyi 
Jews, as we learn from Joſephus; and Barabbas was onh tain 
an addition to the real name, ſignifying the ſon of Abba WW wr 
or Rabba. The relation of St. Matthew feems to be in- pul 
perfect without it, and every impartial reader will pre WWW ver 
the following to the common text, Therefore when they WW T 
were gathered together, Pilate ſaid unto them, Whon bee 
will ye that I releaſe unto you, Jeſus the ſon of Abba, c {5 
Jeſus which is called Chriſt ? It is true that the vo red 
Jeſus before Barabbas is omitted in all our modern mt: F 
nufcripts, and ſtill more modern editions; but Origen i aut 
by the very argument which he uſes for rejecting 1, altei 
proves that the greateſt number of manuſcripts in th The 
third century ſtill retained it, and 1s able to aſſign no ente begi 
cal reaſon for its omiſſion. He ſays in multis exemplaribu been 
non continetur quod Barabbas etiam Jeſus dicebatur, © reaſc 
forſitan recte, ut nenomenJeſuconveniatalicut iniquorum Wl, cuſe 
In tanta enim ſcripturarum multitudine neminem fem neve 
Jefum peccatorem, ficut in aliis nominibus jquſtorum. mad. 
Non autem conveniebat eſſe tale aliquid in nomine Jelv 2625 
et puto, quod in hæxeſibus tale aliquid ſuperacditum ou 


F Orient, Bibl. a Vol, XIX. p. 129, 339. 
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&c. This is an admirable argument for deciding on a 
man's name; it is the ſame as if a culprit were arraigned 
in a court of juſtice, and the judge ſhould anſwer that 
cannot be the name of the culprit, for I know many 
honeſt men who are ſo called.“ Another inſtance of the 
ſame pious alteration is found in the Acts of the Apoſ- 


ned tles, ch. xiii. 6. where the name of the impoſtor Baginous 
hey has been tortured by commentators, tranſcribers and 
lors tranſlators, all poſſible ways, Jerom was of opinion that 
the it ought to be written Barjehu, and hence ſeveral Latin 


manuſcripts, quoted by Bengel, have Barjehu or Barjeu. 
Yen According to the Syriac orthography it ſhould be writ- 
ten da;, which was probably the antient reading, 
. Wi and in Arabic g 9232 3 but this was altered by tranſcrib.. 
ers in two different methods. In the preſent copies of 
the old Syriac we find ea; Barſhuma or filius nomi- 
nis, where ess is uſed in the ſame emphatical ſenſe for 
Inrxs as WNT among the Jews for Jehovah. Other co- 
g the pyiſts endeavoured to conceal the name of Jeſus by re- 
taining in the Syriac the termination of the Greek, and 
wrote am.; and the author of the Arabic ' verſion 
e H. publiſnhed by Erpenius muſt have tranſlated from a Syriac 
preter WW verfion which had this reading, as he has written l. 
The oppoſite and artificial means therefore which have' 
been uſed, either to remove or conceal the name of Je- 
ba, u fus, afford ſufficient evidence that all the readings which 
J reſult from them are ſpurious. 
Examples of this kind may direct us in judging of the 
Drige authenticity of other paſſages, which have been either 
king altered, or omitted for the ſame reaſon as the foregoing. 
| The beautiful paragraph in St. John's Goſpel, which 
no CB begins with the lait verſe of the ſeventh chapter, has 
been omitted by many of the tranſcribers, for no other 
reaſon than becauſe in their opinion it afforded an ex- 
cuſe for adultery. It is ſurpriſing that this motive has 
never occurred to modern critics, who have themſelves 
made objections to the paſſage which appear from the 
262". ſection of the Moſaical law ** to be totally un- 
grounded, Wetſtein, from whoſe judgement I am 2 


4a |. Pirie Nenihgs f ne V. T. ch Ab , 


chis caſe obliged to diffent, has faithfully quoted in his 
various readings the opinions of the antient critics with 
reſpect to this paſſage, from which we may deduce the 
motives which led them to reject it; but the authoritic 
which he has collected againft it are real proofs of its 
authenticity **, Another inſtance of omiſfion on the very 
fame principles is Matth xvi. 2, 232 

The cauſes whick have produced a variation in paſ. 
ſages of this nature may teach us at leaſt to doubt the 
authenticity of many others. Mark i. 2. the reading of 
almoſt all our preſent manuſcripts is e 105 , and 
only in a very few antient copies 2 Hoa ry em, 
As the latter reading afforded Porphyry an opportunity 
of attacking the truth of the New Teſtament, it wa 
changed into the former reading; yet the name of Efaia 


was ſtill retained in the manuſcripts of the fourth cen | 


tury, as appears from the words of Jerom, who, in order 
to avoid the ridicule of Porphyry, contended that the 
name of that prophet ſhould be omitted, for which he 


aſſigns the following weighty reaſon, Efaiz nomen PU. 


TAMUS additum fcriptorum vitio. On the fame 
ground we may ſuſpect the authenticity of www avaCanm, 
John vii. 8. which is found in almoſt all our manu- 
ſcripts; whereas two, which are quoted by Wetſtein“, 
and a few Moſcow manuſcripts, quoted by Matthäi, are 
the only copies remaining which have ae. * 
reading had again afforded Porphyry an opportunity o 
attacking the New Teſtament, — the eecleßaflin 
writers of the four firſt centuries permitted * to remain, 
and were contented to anſwer Porphyry by an explana- 
tion of the paſſage; whereas trinfcribers in later ages, 
in order to remove the objection fundamentally, have 
changed it into www. The word xi, 1 Cor. x. 9. was 
deemed 1mproper, becauſe it ſeemed to imply that the 
Iraelites in the time of Moſes had tempted Chrift: to 
remove this difficulty, tranſcnbers have ventured an 
amendment, though they differ in their mode of mak- 
ing it, fome having changed ypicoy into dr, others into 
up; but that which appears exceptionable is the true 
reading, and needs only a proper explanation. 1 


ch. i 


It 8 relate 


| Ch, x 


** 


. 
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_ It has ſometimes happened that the frequent uſe 
| of a word in a (Goſpel, or Epiſtle, has induced a tran- 
(criber to write it even in thoſe caſes, where the au- 
thor had choſen a more unuſual word. The alterations ' 
of this kind, which are occaſioned by madvertency, have 
) been examined in the eighth ſection of this chapter, 
0 and thoſe only belong to the preſent, which aroſe from 
4 actual defign. An inſtance of the latter fort is James 
F v. 15. reſpecting an exchange of wn and pere , 
F and the. reader will find another in my remarks to 
; 1 Macc. iii. 26. of a ſunilar exchange of Waparafeu and 


* ohafrwv, | x 
1 "But of all the ſources of various readings which are 
Her ſubjects of this ſection, the moſt ample and the moſt 
en. productive of ſpurious paſſages in the New Teſtament 
7 5 the practice of altering paralle] places, ſo as to render 
he more perfect their conformity with each other. No 


books have ſuffered in this reſpect ſo much as the Goſ- 
pels, eſpecially in the old Latin tranſlations, the tran- 
ſcribers of which, as we learn from the complaints of 
Jerom, inſtead of faithfully copying the original, acted 
rather, as if it was their buſineſs to compoſe a harmony 
of the Goſpels. In the epiſtles of St. Paul, who in ex. 


* preſſing the ſame ſentiment in different parts of his writ- 
Chis ing would hardly have uſed in all preciſely the fame 
y of words, examples of this kind are frequently obſerved; 


and the quotations from the Old Teſtament, in caſes 
Where they differed from the words of the Septuagint, . 
have been often corrected by trapſcribers in order to 
make them harmonize with the Greek verſion. Nume- 


— rous paſſages in the Acts of the Apoſtles have been 
ws {MW dsfigured by theſe amendments, and where the ſame 
t the tory is related more than once, as the converſion of St. 


aul, and that of Cornelius , tranſcribers, and more 
dn frquently tranſlators have ſupplied from the one what 
mak- emed to be deficient in the other“. The later tran- 


5 into ſeripts 
true . Ch, ix, where it is related by St, Luke, ch, xxii. and xxvi, where 
8 6.8 related by St, Paul himſelf. 6 | | 
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ſcripts of the Latin vulgate (for. the more antient the 
manuſcripts, the more free they are from corruptions, 2 
appears from the Codex Laudianus) have been eſpecially 
defaced by theſe interpolations, of which ſeveral, that are 
No where to be traced among the Greek manuſcripts, 
have been obtruded by the authority of Eraſmus on the 
text of our common editions. But the copyiſts who 
wrote, and the critics who defend them, have leſs taſte 
and judgement than the ſacred hiſtorian; nor is it pro- 
bable that an author like St. Luke, in recording at dif- 
ferent periods the ſame event, would relate it preciſely 
in the ſame manner. 

When two different readings therefore are diſcovered 
In a paſlage, to which another paſſage either in the 
New Teſtament or in the Septuagint is parallel, one of 
which readings gives the text a perfect conformity with 
the parallel paſſage, the other a lower degree of fimi- 
larity; the firſt is always to be fuſpected, unleſs very 
important reaſons can be urged in its favour. But this 
rule, though founded on truth, has been not only vio- 
lated, but even inverted by men of ſuperficial knowledge, 
whom the caprice of fortune has converted into critics 
who frequently allege in proof of the authenticity of: 
reading, that it is exactly the ſame in another paſlage of 
the ſacred writings. Even the learned Wolf, for whom 
I bave the moſt profound reſpect, has fallen into this 
miſtake; for the acuteneſs of his criticiſm was very di. 
proportionate to the depth of his erudition. If examples 
be required, to which the foregoing rule may be applied, 
J refer. my readers to the following various readings 
Mark xiv. 22. Qayere, Matth. xxiv. 36. ud o vos, Luke 
xvii. 36. and Luke xi. 2, 3, 4. in which laſt exampk 
the Lord's prayer has been dilated by the copyiſts in: 
manner not warranted by the original. | 
The uſual, reſpe& which is entertained for every . 

. | | ſion 
* This book has likewiſe ſuffered materially from interpolations of 
different kind, for inſtance «JE Is Tw CNR emiprras ara, ch. xv. . 
and v. 20. and 29. xa: 00a n Frere tar, yo as teig hen wil, 
r. 
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fon eſtabliſhed by authority, and read in the ſervice of 
the church, has been ſometimes carried ſo far as to in- 
duce tranſcribers to alter the original Greek, where it 
differed from the verſion to which they were accuſtomed. _ 
Theſe alterations may be conſidered in three different 
points of view. DES Ds 
1. A tranſcriber, without the authority of any Greek 
manuſcript, ſets in the copy that he was taking the read- 
ing which correſponds to that in his verſion, and which 
the author of this verſion had found in the manuſcript 
from which he tranſlates. This is no new reading, but 
only an evidence in favour of one that exiſted before, yet 
the evidence 1s of no weight. | | 
2. He ſelects out of various manuſcripts that reading 

which is moſt ſuitable to the reading of his verſion. Our 
earlieſt editors of the Greek Teſtament, Eraſmus as well 
Esche Spaniſh editors have been guilty of this fault, nor 

are they entirely free from a ſuſpicion of the former 

3. He alters the Greek text on the authority of his 
erhon in places where the verſion is abſolutely falſe. 


— has been very generally ſuppoſed that many of theſe 
-- terations have been made from the Latin verſion; and 

fa hoſe Greek manuſcripts, which have been expoſed to the 
1 harge, are termed Codices Latinizantes. Now theſe 
8 anuſcripts are the moſt important, and the moſt valu- 


able in our poſſeſſion, and except in ſome few inſtances, 


90 * am perſuaded that the accuſation, as far as it regards 
1 „ee Codices Latinizantes, is ungrounded. But it is not 
5 ed, probable that the Syriac and Coptic verſions have had 

8 me influence on the Greek copies of the New Teſta- 
a l 5 ent. A tranſcriber who acts in this manner cannot be 


ad to have deſignedly corrupted the text, as he is really 
as led by too great a veneration for the verſion eſtabliſh- 
d in the church, of which he is a member. 

Laſtly, if the manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of a tran- 
tiber or editor was in any place defective, he was re- 
uced to the neceſſity either of leaving a vacancy in the 
TJ, Or filling up the ſpace, by tranſlating into Greek 
* Pallage as it ſtood in the verſion, This unpardon- 

: | able 


tions of: 
h. xv. . 
TH hen wil, 


/% 


able method of reſtoring the Joſt text of an author x 


whether the {ame liberty has been taken in ſome of ions. 
_ manuſcripts, and a part of the ſynonymous, readings e G 


be examined. 


210 attribute every deviation 


but as Epiphanius collected only from thoſe boch 
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adopted by Eraſmus in the Revelation of St. Joy 


1 
4 


-. + 
TT... SST ITS 


1 


e aſcribed to this cauſe, is a queſtion that deſeryay 


8 SE C T. XII. | 
Fifth Gauſe. Wilful corruptious, to ferve the purpoſe: il 
| party, whether orthodox or heterodox. | 


ME antient fathers have accuſed the heretiadWny ot 

A baving falſified various paſſages in the New I corri 
ment, with. a view. either to annihilate the proof of i conc 
eſtabliſhed doctrine, or to furniſh new arguments ini pail 
port of their opinions. But as religious zeal is incaptiot op 


zof:a cool and philoſophical inquiry, and the fatha le of 


the church were more diſtinguiſhed by pious ent hui 
than critical judgement, e too much inc ct n: 

om the copy, which tl 
: themſelves paſſeſſed, to the wilful corruption of theo co 
poſite party. Though we admit their teſtimony, W²ꝗſ has b 
bound by the laws of candour to deduct from thera f 
dence, as often as an ardent paſſion, in protectingit 


_ _ «cauſe in which they were engaged, has led them beſuiius on 
the bounds of probability and truth. No man will Alt 


that the early Chriſtians, who differed from the ri 
church, have altered the New Teſtament in nume comr 
examples, according to their particular tenets ; er pr: 


thaugh highly blameable where they have actually 0: Rea 


- rupted-the-facred writings, their guilt is in genera BE prete 
heinous than the orthodox have believed. 3 
No charge is ſo ſevere as that which has been ht 


Marcion, and no one has more juſtly. deſerved it. elf w 
| __ part of. his various readings. are preſerved. int 


rty-ſecond treatiſe of Epiphanius againſt heretis 


* 


- * 7 
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New Teſtament, which Marcion acknowledged to 
canonical, a conſiderable part are loſt. For his alte- 
oons, which are often ingenious, were not confined to 
ee Goſpels and Epiſtles, the authority of which he ad- 
Wed: he rejected the Goſpel of St. Matthew, yet ch. v. 
. un VOpubONTE OT nAbov x&T&Auras Tov ben rug WpoPnras, we 
Yo x2T%AUT HE GANG WANpWoat, A paſſa e which the mem- 
even of the orthodox church found it difficult to 
lain, Chriſt having actually aboliſhed the Levitical 
„ he changed into vi Joxeire; ors navov WAnpuras Tov 
„n rug Wpe nrg; ww mh WAnpwras GANG KATAANT HL, 
Wis alteration, which aroſe merely from his hatred of 
> law of Moſes and the Old Teſtament, is among 
ny others attempted by Marcion, an inſtance of wil- 
corruption; and we muſt approve at the ſame time 
conduct of the orthodox, who, though perplexed by 
paſſage, preſumed not to alter the original. Mill 
of. opinion that his diſciples have followed the ex- 
ple of their maſter, and either changed or eraſed the. 
ages, that were unſuitable to their doctrines. 
et not all the deviations of Marcion's text from that, 
ich is in common uſe, are to be ranked in the liſt of 
| corruptions ; and the various readings, for which 
has been branded with the name of heretic, muſt be 
ded into three ſeparate claſſes. | rf 
1. Unwarranted alterations made in favour of Mar- 
n's own ſyſtem. BE neg ns ae 
g. Alterations grounded on the authority of manu- 
Ipts, which had various readings that differed from 
common text, and which are ſtil retained in many 
our preſent manuſcripts.  — - ores WT 
. Readings that are not only warranted by authority, 
preterable to the text of our common editions. 
For inſtance xa "WporxonAntncera: Q t T1 YUvaig avry, 
hel. v. 31. was omitted by Marcion', and Jerom 
elf was of opinion that the paſſage came not from 
hand of St. Paul !. XI, which is the reading pre- 
red by Marcion, 1 Cor. x. 8. is probably genuine, and 
| See Mill's Note to this paſſage. | 
| x 
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the other a correction of a copyilt 5; at leaſt we an 
not aſcribe it to the heterodoxy of Marcion, as it a 
fords no argument in his favour. 

The readings belonging to the ſecond and third ci 
are of importance in the criticiſm of the New Tel 
ment, and Mill and Wetſtein are therefore to be cons deen 
mended for having collected all the readings of Marcia 
which they were able to diſcover. It is very improbabl 
that thoſe readings of Marcion, which are likewiſe fou 
in our manuſcripts, aroſe from his corruption of th 
text: for he was ſo univerſally branded as a heretic, thi 
mo tranſlator would have ventured to follow his eum 
ple, except thoſe who were his immediate diſciples; U eram 
among all our manuſcripts, not one has the leaſt a 
pearance of being written by a Marcionite. Mill, my 
Prolegomena, has made ſome excellent obſervation 
on this ſect, to whom I refer my readers for more pd 
fect information. 


in q1 


licibu 


It is not my intention in the preſent chapter to m care 

aà hiſtory of the corruptions of the New Teſtament, cripts 
to enter into a long detail in reſpe& to the perſons ward t 
have been guilty, or at leaſt accuſed of the att ro 
Lucian“, Tatian®, Aſclepiodotus?, Hermophilus, Apt Of : 
lonius, Heſychius 3, with the followers of Manes", een d 
Valentinus*, have been ſucceſſively expoſed to e Ne 
charge. But the Manichæans could have no motit i ecauſ 
_ falfify particular paſſages, as they were able to uf They h 
their purpoſe in a more ſhort and eaſy manner; ad the! 
they been diſpoſed to corrupt the original, they ben ii 
deficient in the means, as the moſt diſtinguiſhed on as 
ſons of that ſect were ignorant of Greek, a lang ytion 

- uſeleſs to philoſophers, who believed that Perſian ma hey an 
phyſics compriſed all human knowledge. It is true ul baſſag 
many of this party believed the New Teſtament to WWpoipel, 
been falſified in numerous paſſages; but if they hatt on 
tempted to reſtore them to their priſtine purity, om 
. eine eee 


= 9 306=—327. 5 Milli Prolegomena, $ 333—340- 
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lterations would be found not in the Greek original, 
but in the Syriac and Latin verſions; as the former was 
the language of Manes and his Eaſtern diſciples, and 
he latter the only language that was known to the Ma- 
ichæans of Africa. The Syriac manuſcripts have not 
deen ſufficiently collated to enable us to judge whether 
aces of Manicheiſm are there viſible or not; but Jerom 


108 

aas preſerved an interpolated Latin paſſage that has the 
ulW@ppcarance of coming from that party, and was added 
ter the 1 4th. verſe of Mark xvi. viz. et illi ſatisfacie- 


Want, dicentes : ſeculum iſtud iniquitatis et increduli- 
atis · ſubſtantia eſt, que non ſinit per immundos ſpiritus 
eram Dei apprehendi virtutem. Idcirco jam nunc re- 
rela juſtitiam tuam.“ But what 1s extraordinary, and, 
fit is true, defeats the foregoing hypotheſis reſpecting 
e Manichzan corruptions, Jerom ſays of this paſſage, 
in quibuſdam exemplaribus, et maxime in Græcis co- 
licibus, juxta Marcum in fine ejus evangely ſeribitur“.“ 
\ careful examination of the hitherto uncollated manu- 
cripts in Greek, Latin, and particularly Syriac, in re- 
ard to this paſſage, might lead to a diſcovery, and 
brow light upon a ſubject that is at preſent obſcure. 
Of all the ſects into which the Chriſtian church has 
een divided, none have had it in their power to alter 
he New Teſtament in a higher degree than the Arians, 
cauſe they were more than once the ruling party. 
hey have been accuſed of the moſt violent corruptions 


[ the ſacred text, but though it cannot be denied, that 
hey men in power they were as much inclined to perſecu- 


lon as the orthodox themſelves, yet the crime of cor- 
ption has never been proved in a fingle inſtance. 
hey are charged by the antient fathers of having eraſed 


tru: pallage found in the old Latin verſion. of St. John's 
t to opel, quia Deus Spiritus eſt, ch. iii. 6.; now at 
haet one half of the aſſertion is falſe, as appears from 


anchini Evangeliarium quadruplex * ; but admitting 
e whole to be true, the orthodox convict themſelves 
Hieronymi Opera, Tom. IV. P. ii. p. 520, ed. Martianay, . 
Tom. I, Prolegom, p. 62 64. . - 

Es © 
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SECT 
of error, and not the Arians, for every man acquainted 
with the criticiſm of the New Teſtament, knows that 
theſe words are ſpurious, unleſs the Latin verſion ! 
better authority than the Greek original. We have 10 
reaſon therefore to ſuppoſe that the celebrated paſſig 
in the firſt epiſtle of St. John“, which is univerſal 


ot p 
00d. 

Exiſts 
itt 
hat | 


omitted in the old Greek manuſcripts, was eraſed by the * 
fraud of the Arians; and thoſe who ſupport the ag as a0 


ment, contradict the accounts of their own party, who 
relate that when Huneric, king of the Vandals in A. 
rica, made his confeſſion of faith, the true believer 
appealed to this paſſage in the Latin verſion, and that 
the Arians make no objection. 

It is inconceivable how a critic like Wetſtein coull 
aſſert, orthodoxi vg erepodofus haud temere unquan 
mutatæ ſcripture accufarunt*,” and as the charge hi 
been as frequently falſe as true, I am at a loſs to com 
prehend the meaning of a paſſage, that ſeems to har 
been dictated by mere partiality. Though no advocate 
for hereſy, I candidly confeſs that the orthodox them: 
{elves have been guilty of the charge, which they hart 
laid to others; nor do I confine this aſſertion to tholf 
who have aſſumed the title without deſerving it, but 
extend it even to ſuch as have taught the pure al 
genuine doctrines of the Bible. The hope of acquiring 
an additional proof of ſome eſtabliſhed doctrine, or d 

depriving an adverſary of ſome argument in his favoul 
may ſeduce even a true believer to the commiſſion oft 
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pious fraud. Or blinded by prejudice, and bound Hour rel 
the fetters of a theological ſyſtem, he finds his favour s. in t! 
doctrine in every line; he expounds therefore not WRMfuſcd it 


reaſon, but by ſyſtem ; his explanations acquire tit 


a : E prefac 
form of marginal notes, and theſe marginal notes areal 


requet 


length obtruded on the text. The words ud o vio, Mare his 
Xii. 32. were thought to afford an argument ag trant 
the Divinity of Chriſt ; Ambroſe therefore was of dd to be 

nion that they ought to be eraſed, and ſays that th pport ot 


were omitted in the old Greek manuſcripts“. '2 S after 


C. v. 7. Tom. II. p. 864. FE 
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ot poſitively affirm that Ambroſe was guilty of a falſe- 
100d, but this at leaſt is certain, that no manuſcript 
xiſts at preſent, in which they are not found. But ad- 
itting the pious father to have ſpoken the truth, and 
hat he had actually a copy of a Greek manuſcript, in 
which the words were omitted, it is natural to attribute 
he omiſſion to the ſame motives as thoſe by which he 
vas actuated himſelf. The late Heumann, whoſe or- 
odoxy reſpecting the Divinity of Chriſt was never 
alled in queſtion, was of the ſame opinion with Am- 
roſe, and was diſpoſed to baniſh this paſſage from the 
ext, in oppoſition to the unanimous teſtimony of the 
reek manuſcripts. Another inſtance is John viii. 44. 
urig e warpog Tu Jriaboks ge, Which being uſed by the 
anichzans, as a text of ſcripture that confirmed their 
octrine of the Origin of Evil, was altered in ſuch a 
anner, as to deprive them of the pretext of proving 
ne of their philoſophical tenets from a paſſage in the 
ible, ſome of the tranſcribers omitting for that pur- 
ole the word warpos, while others inſerted vn before 
Jabons. In the ſame manner wpo ewe, John x. 8. was 


thoeWetted in many manuſcripts, becauſe the Manichæans 
* oted that text to prove that Chriſt had declared 


oſes and the prophets to have been impoſtors. Nor 
we theſe wilful corruptions been confined to the Greek 
ginal, for we may allege an undeniable inſtance of 
© ſame unwarrantable liberty, that has been taken 
Ith Luther's German tranſlation. That great reformer 
our religion, being perſuaded that thę well-known paſ- 
pe in the firſt epiſtle of St. John? was not authentic, 
fuſed it a place in his tranſlation of the Bible, and in 
e preface to his laſt edition proteſted ſolemnly againſt 
requeſting thoſe who were of a different opinion to 
we his writings uncorrupted, and. rather to make a 
W tranſlation, than obtrude on the old what he de- 
d to be genuine. But, guided by miſtaken zeal in 
port of orthodox opinions, the divines of Germany, 
g after the death of Luther, inſerted this ſpurious 


aſſage, 
Wa P 8 


KY 
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paſſage, and yet retained the name of © Luther's ver. 
ſion' on the title. Even had the paſſage been genuine 
it would be ſtill a corruption of the text of Luther; bu 
ſince it is infallibly ſpurious, the authors of the inter 
polation are without excuſe. The orthodox then may 
learn to have charity for their brethren, and be caution 
_ of. accuſing thoſe who differ in ſentiment, fince th 
charge, that is laid to their opponents, recoils too often 
on themſelves. Jerom even gloried in his talent fe 
theological conjecture, but if we ſtrip a ſimple fact d 
its foreign ornament, and ſubſtitute plain language fx 
a term that ſavours of learning, the boaſted conjectun 
theologica is nothing more than wilful corruption“ 
As we have received our manuſcripts and editions d 
the New Teſtament from the hands of the orthodox, 


ECT 
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or, which is the ſame thing, the ruling party, we h nr 
leſs reaſon to fear that they are tainted with hereſy. O the 
the contrary, it is more natural, whenever a paſſage, thi of of 
is quoted in ſupport of ſome eſtabliſhed opinion, cane { 
be ſufficiently ratified by antient authorities, to ſuſpel tellig 
the fidelity of an orthodox tranſcriber, or editor. 1d * 


our apprehenſions on this ſubject will be greatly dim 
niſhed, when we reflect that many paſſages, which welt 
obnoxious to the ruling party, are retained in all d 
moſt of the manuſcripts; and on the other hand, thi 
the ſpurious paſſage in the firſt epiſtle of St. John #* 
admitted into none before the ſixteenth century. 
ſeems that the opinions of the orthodox and hetero 
were chiefly confined to their polemical writings; a 
that the antient tranſcribers, whoſe profeſſion was! 
copy and not to criticiſe, were as indifferent to the a 
putes of the learned, as a printer of the New Teſtame 
in the eighteenth century. 

T readily ſubſcribe therefore to the rule which 898 
by Wetſtein, in the ſecond volume of his New Tel 
ment, p. 864. inter duas variantes lectiones ea q 
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2 In the chapter on the Conjectura Theologica an example 8 Non, ar 
7 g s 


given in which Jerom eraſed «xy, Matth. v. 22. in ſupport of his 
tem of morality ?, AS | 


— 
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hagis ort hodoxa videtur (that is, as he himſelf explains 

t, quæ neutri parti favet, et ſenſum fundit, qui et 
liquis ſcripture locis congruens eſt, et ab omnibus 

hriſtianis admittitur) non eſt protinus alter: præfe- 
enda, and recommend my reader to conſult the paſ- 
zoe in the original: but when he goes a ſtep further, 
nd adds quin in dubia re hanc (minus orthodoxam) 

Ii præferendam eſſe judico, I am obliged to withhold 
y aſſent, as the two firſt arguments, which he has al- 
ved in ſupport of that opinion, appear to me to be 
either convincing, nor deſerving a place among the 
ws of criticiſm ?. I a | 
But let us ſuppole the caſe of two different readings, 
ne of which is not only leſs orthodox than the other, 
ut heterodox in ſuch a ſenſe of the word, as to be re- 
enant not only to our own ſyſtem of Theology, but 
the certain doctrines of the Bible. Here Wetſtein 
of opinion that the heterodox reading muſt at all 
ents be rejected, ſaying, lectionem minus orthodoxam 
telligo non manifeſte erroneam quidem illam et hæ- 
ticam, quis enim talem probaret ? Now we are bound 
| candour to acknowledge, that this rule ſavours ra- 
er of the partial advocate for religion, than the cool 
nbiafſed ſearcher of the truth. If in arguing with a 
eptic on the authenticity of ſome particular reading, 
e contended-that the other was ſpurious, becauſe it 
ntradicted another paſſage in the Bible, he would na- 
rally anſwer, © Inſtead of argument, you endeavour 
d convince me by aſſuming an hypotheſis without de- 
onſtration, and attempt to deſtroy*my chain of rea- 
ning, by the ſingle authority of a dogmatical poſition.” 
e cannot allege the divinity of the New Teſtament, 
ore we have proved it; and if in a critical inquiry 
to the authenticity of the text, we take it for granted, 
priori, we either argue in à circle, or beg the queſ- 
on. Even if we preſuppoſe the divine origin of Chriſ- 
aty, the rule is very uncertain; for a man may be 
oroughly perſuaded of the truth of the Chriſtian re- 

don, and yet doubt of the authenticity of the Gm” 

8 e x 0 
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of St. Jude, and the book of Revelation. If he found 
a paſſage therefore in either of theſe writings, which 
contradicted the other parts of the New Teſtament, in. 
ſtead of pronouncing the paſſage to be ſpurious, he 
would uſe it as an argument againſt the authenticity d 
that particular book in which it was contained“. Fir 
inſtance, ſhould the account of ſeven ſpirits in the fir 
chapter of the Revelation, which are ranked imme. 
ately after the Deity and before Chriſt himſelf, appea 
diſcordant to the known writings of St. John, the m. 
tural inference would be, not that the paſſage is pu 
rious, which we have no reaſon to ſuſpect, but that the 
author of the book itſelf was not St. John the Apoſtle", 


I will therefore new-model the rule of Wetſtein in 


the following manner. | | | 
1. A reading contradictory to a doctrine, which the 
ſame Apoſtle has delivered in another paſſage, is to be 
regarded as ſpurious, becauſe contradictions are in. 
probable in an accurate writer, and impoſſible in on 
who is divinely infpired. | | 

2. A reading, that contains heretical terms and doc: 
trines of a later age, is to be conſidered as a forgery; d 


which the interpolation after Mark xvi. 14. mentioned! 


in this ſection, is an inſtance. 
————ĩ;E —ũ— ͥͤ — — — 


; . 
General rules for deciding on the Various Readings. 


IHE evidence, by which we are directed in judging 
of Various Readings, is either internal or extet 
nal; that is, we either inquire into the different ſour 
of error which have been examined in the * 
ſections, the connexion of the paſſage, their cleam 


or obſcurity, and the probability or improbabilitj d 


their having been uſed by the author: or we appeal i 
the authority of teſtimonies, which conſiſt in the antien 
Greek manuſcripts, the ſtill more antient verſions, 
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the writings of the early fathers, who have quoted from 
the New Teſtament. As the queſtion to be examined 
relates to a matter of fact, whether a particular word 


„or phraſe was written by an Apoſtle or not, the exter- 
tych nal evidence is the moſt important; but as the wit- 
For nefſes which conſtitute this external evidence, namely 
ful manuſcripts, verſions, and eccleſiaſtical writers in the 
ned. early ages of Chriſtianity, very frequently contradict 


each other, the validity of their reſpective teſtimonies 


ny muſt be determined by rules which are derived from 
5 {py internal probability. The greateſt part of theſe have 
at the been already conſidered under their reſpective heads, it 
le" remains therefore only to add the following general ob- 
ein i. ſervations. 6 


1. As various circumſtances might contribute to 
propagate very widely a falſe reading, we are not im- 
mediately to infer that a reading is genuine, becauſe it 
has the greateſt number of teſtimonies in its favour. 
t is poſſible, and I believe more than once the caſe in 
the New Teſtament, that the true reading is to be 
found in only a ſingle manuſcript. A very probable in- 
ſtance is John vii. 49. where for erxaraparo, the Co- 
dex Reuchlini alone * has erxparo;s. EIIAPATOE, accord- 
ng to Suidas, Vol. I. p. 788. ſignifies, 1. the ſame as 
TIXATO&PATOS, 2. er νονονν, 1. S. 28 Suidas explains it, 
p. 783. © ſeduced,” or ſeducing.“ In this latter ſenſe 
t is derived from erapas, which Suidas explains as ſy- 
onymous to Treas, and gives examples in ſupport of 
hat meaning. Emraparo, in the ſenſe either of ſeduced, 


ch the 
to be 
re Im. 
in on 


1d doe. 


tions 


ing. dr ſeducing, is much better adapted to the paſſage in 
 judg Pt: John than enmaraparo: accurſed ; its being an un- 
or exte-{Pſual word, and perhaps unknown. to many of the tran- 
it ſources eriders, is an argument in favour of its authenticity; 
jrecedi nd as it is in one ſenſe fynonymous to the common 
 clearnb{Wcading, a copyiſt might be eaſily led, either by deſign - 


ability or 


dince the publication of the third edition of this Introduction in 
177, tra ga roi has been found by Profeſſor Birch not only in the Frag- 


dentum Borgianum, but alſo in the celebrated Codex Vaticanus. See 
de Orient, Bibl. Vol, XXIII. p. 1511. | 


* 


— 
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or by overſight, to ſubſtitute that which was moſt ge. 
nerally known. The objection which might be made 
to eraparo;, on the ſuppoſition of its being a criticy 
conjecture, or an intended improvement on the text, 
is removed by the circumſtance that this reading is 
found in the paſſage as quoted by Origen, Cyril, and 
Chryſoſtom : it muſt therefore have been the common 
reading of the oldeſt manuſcripts, though by time it 
has grown into diſuſe. In the ſame manner « yaw, 
1 Cor: x11. 27. found only in the Codex Claromontanus, 
tavynoupes Xi. 3. only in the Codex Alexandrinus? 
though it ſtood in many Greek manuſcripts in the time 
of Jerom, and me, Mark xv. 34. in the Codex Cants 
brigienſis alone“, are probably the true readings. But 
in theſe, and other fimilar caſes, where more deference 
is paid to the authority of a ſingle manuſcript, than to 
that of united evidence, the reading muſt have ven 
ſtrong marks of authenticity in itſelf; nor muſt we for: 
get to take into the account the probability of its being 
either a miſtake, or a correction of the copyiſt. It i 
likewiſe poſſible that the true reading of a paſſage maj 
no longer be extant in any of our. manuſcripts, in which 
caſe we have no other refuge than critical conjetture, 
which will be examined at large in a ſubſequent chapter. 
2. When all other grounds of decifion are wanting 
or, cæteris paribus, as Wetſtein expreſſes it, we muſt be 
l by the majority of manuſcripts. If the major) 
great, the probability increaſes in proportion; but i 
forty manuſcripts have one reading, and thirty another, 
or if the numbers approach ſtill nearer to equality, tix 
difference is too ſmall to warrant a deciſion, and we ate 
left in a ſtate of uncertainty. But in the application d 
this rule, the words ceteris partbus muſt never be for 
gotten ; for if thirty antient manuſcripts are in favour af 
one reading, and forty modern manuſcripts in favour 
another, we cannot ſay, cætera paria, becauſe the auth 
rity of the antient, though leſs numerous teſtimonies, 
greater than that of the modern. In general the appl. 
_ cation of this rule requires great caution, and it ” 
| . | quent! 
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auently leads to no abſolute deciſion. It is a matter of 
Worcat doubt, John v. 2. whether Bude da, or the very 
antient reading BngaJa 5, is to be preferred. 1 Cor. xi. 
17. it is very uncertain whether WEEKY YENAWY 8X ETRIWW, 
or ze%VVeAAw Hj. is the true reading; and 1 Cor. 
xy. 20. equally uncertain whether ey#ero is genuine or 
not. In examples like theſe, it is conſiſtent with mo- 
deſty to acknowledge our ignorance, and where power- 
ful arguments may be advanced on both ſides, to leave 
the queſtion undetermined. _ e 

3. An accurate manuſcript is of courſe to be prefer- 
red to one that is negligently written: two manuſcripts, 
one of which is copied from the other, can be admitted 
only as a ſingle evidence, but if a word is faded in the 
more antient, it may be ſupplied from the more modern. 
Manuſcripts, which, though not immediately copied 


ver from each other, have a great uniformity in their. read- 
fol. ings, ſeem to be the produce of the ſame country, and 
Jelng to have as it were the uſual readings of that country. A 
It ſet of manuſcripts of this kind is to be confidered as the 
maj ſame edition, in which it is of no importance, in reſpect 
rich to the authenticity of a reading, whether five hundred 
ture, or five thouſand copies be taken ; numbers alone there- 
pteT, fore decide nothing in the preſent inſtance ?. - 

wing, 4. Cæteris paribus, an antient evidence is to be pre- 
alt be ferred to one that is more modern. From a manuſcript 
gon of che fixth century, twenty or thirty copies may have 
but if been taken between that period and the fourteenth cen- 
other, Bi rury, but were we in poſſeſſion of theſe twenty or thirty 
7, th copies, their united evidence would not be greater than 
ve aſt that of the ſingle manuſcript fromavhich they were tran- 
on d (cribed. It is ealy to ſee therefore, that a ſingle manu- 
e fol. ſeript of the ſixth century is of more value to a critic, 
our 0 than a very great number of manuſcripts of the thir- 
Our teenth or fourteenth century. What then would be the 
wutho- value of a manuſcript written in the third century, or 
ues, Þ if poſſible in the ſecond, for the firſt is out of the queſ- 
appl. tion! J have ſaid, cæteris paribus the more antient ma- 
= nuſcript is to be preferred, becauſe ſome of the oldeſt 
| 3 ES | | 


Greek 
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Greek manuſcripts have been expoſed to the ſuſpicio 0e 
of having been interpolated from the Latin verſion. | us, 
this were true, their value would be much diminiſbel 7. 
but the more I inveſtigate the ſubject, the more Ian Mis o 
perſuaded that the charge is ungrounded. lic 
A verſion made in the ninth, or in the fourth cen. Honfi, 
tury, provided we have a genuine copy, may be re. oſſib 
garded as the reprefentative of a manuſcript of the Hopy 
ninth, or fourth century, and probably of one of the Hrritic 
moſt accurate. Now we have no manuſcript that eu leve 
be referred to a period prior to the ſixth century, any; 
the ineſtimable treaſures of the firſt four centuries ue Miſunit? 
| Irrecoverably loſt. But their place is ſupplied by a WW ©!ia: 
tient verſions made during thoſe centuries, whence e een 
may diſcover the readings of the old Greek manuſcrips iP" oba 
from which they were taken, and alſo by the quotation il 8. 
of eccleſiaſtical writers who lived in thoſe ages, except nden 
in caſes where we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that thele "P's 
gquotations have been altered by tranſcribers according ens, 
to the reading of modern manuſcripts. N 
. But the moſt modern manuſcripts, even tho em 
written immediately before the invention of printing ord 
are not to be diſregarded: for a manuſcript written four Petit 
or five hundred years prior to that diſcovery, is oi les Cat 
value than a faithful tranſcript taken in that age from als in 
- a manuſcript of the ſixth or ſeventh century. X ſhey 
6. If a learned tranſcriber made uſe of ſeveral manu -e Ne 
ſcripts as the baſis of his copy, and ſelected thoſe read- k the 
ings which appeared to him the beſt, his tranſcript ö T 
called a Codex Criticus, or Codex Eclecticus. A manu. No 
ſcript of this kind may contain a greater number of Y 
true readings than a common tint, but the for- Wi of P 
mer, conſidered as evidence, is of leſs weight than the onfine- 
latter; for, the examination of a reading being an in- Wi hrſt 
quiry into a matter of fact, the rule is the ſame here 251 Ser! 
a court of juſtice, in which a witneſs, who ſimply relats Wh" of ] 
what he has ſeen or heard, is preferred to him who hung 
merely delivers his opinion. Grieſbach, in his Symbol, hy 


P+ CC. 
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ccii. has deſcribed a very remarkable Codex Eclecti- 
us, viz. Bodleianus 24. 

7. A manuſcript, in which a copyiſt has obtruded 
is own conjectures on the text, or copied from one in 
which critical alterations had been made, is of no value 
Jonſidered as evidence for a reading, becauſe it is im- 
oſſible to determine what is conjecture, and what is a 
opy of the original: but conſidered as a collection of 
ritical conjectures, it is of value, and to be placed on 
level with Bowyer's learned work. This rule I deliver 
nly as theoretical, to be put in practice when oppor- 
unity offers, as I recolle& no manuſcript of the New 
Teſtament to which it is applicable. If a copy had 
deen taken from the Codex Vindobon. 34. it would 
robably have become a manuſcript of this deſcription. 
8. Printed editions are ſo far only to be admitted in 
vidence, as they are immediately taken from manu- 


uy ripts. Properly ſpeaking, we have only two ſuch edi- 


theſe 


:dino ons, that of Complutum, and that of Eraſmus, which 
cupy the ſame rank as a modern Codex Criticus. 

tho rom theſe two our preſent editions are derived, which 

ating ford therefore no additional evidence, being only a 


petition of foregoing teſtimony; they are then only 
parate evidence, when they depart from theſe origi- 
als in favour of ſome antient manuſcript. This wall 
e ſhewn more fully in the Hiſtory of the Editions of 
he New Teſtament : at preſent the reader may con- 
It the preface to the ſecond volume of Grieſbach's 
ew Teſtament, p. 13—30. „„ 

No art has contributed to the rapid propagation of 
fror, as well as of truth, in an higher degree, than the 
ſt of printing. A miſtake committed by a copyiſt was 
onfined to a ſingle manuſcript, but the errors, of which 
e firſt editors of the New Teſtament were guilty, were 
asterred at once'to a thouſand copies diſperſed in every 


n four 
of le 
> from 


manu- 
> read- 
ript & 
manu- 
ber of 
he for- 
jan the 
an il. 
re as 


relate t of Europe, and this number was ſoon augmented to 
m who hundred thouſand by means. of the ſubſequent edi- 
mbolz. , to which they ſerved as models. It is abſurd there- 

p. cc. e to contend that we ſhould abide by our printed text; 


for 


— 
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for this is to aſſert that no reading can be genuine, which 
was,not preferred by Eraſmus or the Spaniſh editors 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, and in the in 
fancy of criticiſm, when it is known that Eraſmus wy 
; guilty of unpardonable careleſſneſs and precipitation i 
his edition of the New Teſtament. But this aſſena dite 
can proceed from no one who is not entirely deſtirue AM; 
of learning, or to ſpeak in the language of the apocy 
lypfe, who has not the ſeal of ignorance on his forcheal, inge 
9. As the terms great and ſmall are only relative, in 
applying them to the number of manuſcripts alleged 
ſupport of a reading, we muſt not forget to take into tie no: 
account how many have been actually collated : for 1 
number that is great in reſpect to the epiſtles, may As « 
{mall with regard to the Goſpels, almoſt twice as mm ecti 
manuſcripts of the latter having been collated as the fo: 
mer. Seven manuſcripts of the Revelation is a gra 
number, the ſame number of the epiſtles is ſmall, andd 
the Goſpels very inconſiderable: the whole number there 
fore in each muſt be counted before we can draw a cot 
cluſion. 
10. When only a few manuſcripts have a reading thi 
might eaſily ariſe from an overſight of the copyiſt, it 
of no importance, and may generally be conſidered a 
error. | | 
11. In comparing two different readings, we mult over 
ways examine which of the two could moſt eafily ankſpcadir 
from a miſtake or correction of the tranſcriber ; read 
ings of this kind being generally ſpurious, whereas thonponun 
which give occaſion to the miſtake or correction are c 
monly genuine. Of the following different reading 


Acts xx. 28. Jeu, xu, Xeicu, Lviv Dev, Heu xc Noel, vis corre 
nal Je, the firſt is probably the true reading, and all Hf u¹ũ 
others are to be conſidered as corrections or ſcholia, & rigin- 

; cauſe Je might eaſily give occaſion to any of theſe, where pat 
as none could ſo eafily give occaſion to 9. If St. Lu? ten 
wrote Yes, the origin of xvgis and xgiors may be exp}. 
either as corrections of the text, or as marginal no le Te: 


beczußgz ons. 
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becauſe © the blood of God” is a very extraordinary ex- 
dreſſion; but if he had written xvgws, it is inconceivable 
how any one ſhould alter it into Je, and on this latter 
ſuppoſition the great number of different readings is in- 
explicable. It ſeems as if different tranſcribers had found a 
difficulty in the paſſage, and that each corrected accord- 
ing to his own judgement?. Another inſtance to which 
the rule may be applied is Matth. xxvi. 25. to the read- 
ings augaα,?, axalagoiac, adinuicg 
12. The foregoing rule may be moſt advantageouſly 
applied to paſſages where there are three, four, or ſtill 
more different readings, one of which has a kind of central 
poſition, from which all the others might naturally flow **. 
As examples of this kind have been given in the ninth 
ſection, I will add only one taken from Luke xxiv. 17. 
and arrange the readings 1n the following order, that the 
original reading may be the more conſpicuous. 
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three afford an adequate ſenſe ; the firſt is the read- 
ing of the Codex Cantabrigienſis, the ſecond that of our 
ommon editions, the third is found in the Codex Ste- 
phant n, was approved by Beza, and has been ſince diſ- 
mult Wovered in the Coptic verſion **®. Now the common 
WW <ading xa: £5: occupies the middle rank, and might 
ally give birth to the firſt, and third reading. The 
eas that ommon conſtruction riusg 08 A0VOL BTOL ug OTC aNMETE W Doo 
are ces, xa: tre cu pοανπũ, is not the moſt elegant; ſoine 
reading che tranſcribers therefore inſtead of t wrote ge, 
m— correction which really improves the paſſage, but which 
aud hardly have taken place if no tc had ſtood in the 

oli, e riginal; while others, with the ſame view of improving 
ſe, when de paſſage, omitted xa «5s; to which they could have had 
St. Ls temptation, if xa: eg had been the original read- 
hn. Hence we may reaſonably conclude that the mid- 

nal noe reading is the genuine, and the two others correc- 
becu ens. I will add the following examples, to which = 
= 1 999 reader 


ng tht 
ſt, 1 
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reader may himſelf apply the foregoing rule. Matth. ix 
18. au zig ehen, ag Tis eben, age £1ot\uv, ag gn 
goth, and apy weoonnler. — Mark 1. 16. avrs . . 
beg, Ts Zijatovogy, ru. Luke xx11. 42. ora Ans & Ty 
acigi os, or Ahne eig T1 acoiauay cu, iv Ty BIN n, 
en Ty neg Tns Nut o8.— Luke xxiv. 17. fee my Hi. 
tory of the Reſurrection . Acts v. 24. — v. 36. v. 
xai0n, weocfxAnbn, Wee An Un. | N =_ 
The above-mentioned arrangement of various read. n. 
ings may ſometimes give riſe to a probable conjectur, MW 
for inſtance, we find Rom. vii. 25. | 


' EVX,2&pioTW Tw Jew 
and n xapis rw eg. 


It may be aſked whether the original reading were 
tu, Xi Tw Jew, SE ; | EE 
13. If for a paſſage, that is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the conſtruction, various readings are found that differ! 
materially from each other, we have reaſon to ſuſpect it 
authenticity, and that all the readings are interpolatiom 
of tranſcribers, who have attempted by different method; 
to ſupply the ſeeming deficiency of the original. Ad! 
v. 41. we find in eleven of the beſt manuſcripts vr n 
boden without any further addition, a phraſe which fg. 
nifies for the name's fake,” that is, in the idiom of the 
Rabbins, for God's ſake.” But after ovopare; is added? 
in our printed editions aure, and in the manuſcripts? 
we find not leſs than fix different additions. 1. I". 
2. Ts Tnov. 3. Inos Xęic ru. 4. Ts Xpiors.. 6.78 Kvpis Inns. 
6. 7» Kue. Here it muſt be obvious to every one that 
theſe different readings are interpolations of different] 
tranſcribers. Rom. i. 32. the reading of our printed text, 
which in my opinion admits a ſatisfactory explanation, 
appeared even to Locke to be unintelligible: tranſcriben 
therefore, to reſcue the paſſage from obſcurity, have in- 
ſerted after er:yvorlec in the Vulgate non intellexerunt, n 
the Codex Claromontanus and Codex Sangermanenfs | 
un %], and in the Codex Amandi s ovmar. | Now 
theſe manuſcripts are of good authority, but agg | 
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eſtament, miſtakes were 
ale deviation alone can lead to no immediate conclu- 
DN. ; . 
14. An interpolation is. ſometimes betrayed by the 
cumſtance of its being delivered in the language of a 
ter church. In the time of the Apoſtles the word 
hriſt was never uſed as the proper name of a perſon, 
t as an epithet expreſſive of the miniſtry of Jeſus, and 
Ws frequently applied as ſynonymons to. * Son of God.” 
e expreſſion therefore Chriſt is the Son of God,“ 
viii. 37. is a kind of tautology, and is almoſt as 
ſurd as to ſay Chriſt is the Meſſiah, that is, the an- 
ted is the anointed. But the word being uſed in 
no er ages as a proper name, this impropriety was not 
rceived by the perſon who obtruded the paſſage on 
3 9 | I ED 
15. If one or more words, that may be conſidered as 


& 1 3 ; * a F . * 

* addition to a paſſage, are found only in manuſcripts, 
f the ein none of the moſt antient verſions, nor in the 

dded WiWotations of the early fathers, we have reaſon to ſuſ- 


clips an interpolition. Acts viii. 39. wipe [ayiov ewe- 
; | V tri Toy euveN;0vs r 9] Kupis npTace Tov OrAimrrov, 18 
„ un inſtance of this kind, where the words between the 
e that tchets are probably ſpurious. 


ferent Though readings which convey no meaning whatever 
1 text; at all times to be aſcribed to the negligence of tran- 
ation, Iders, yet the obſcurity or fingularity of a word is not 
criben I cient foundation to reject it. On the contrary, 
we in- en of two different readings the one is difficult and 
int, in al, the other eaſy and common, we may always 
anenls ect the authenticity of the latter. 

Now , Befide the rules which are applicable to the New 
eir en- ment in general, there are others which muſt be 

dence | applied 
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applied to each book in particular, being derived cithe 
from the peculiarities of the ſtyle of their reſpeCtive ay 
thors, or from accidental circumſtances, that have # 
tended the preſervation and tranſcription of the bod 
themſelves. I have obſerveꝗ in a preceding ſection, th 
in criticiſing the text of a c ic writer, who attends 
_ propriety and elegance of language, the principles 

which we mult direct our judgement; are often the, 
verſe of thoſe that are proper, when we inveſtigate th 
authenticity of a reading in an author, who is regard 
of his ſtyle, and not maſter of the language in which 
wrote. We cannot judge of the iedts of genius a 


creeping proſe, or of a conſtruction that is conta 

and nervous, as of one that is diffuſe and weak. Holi un 
and Ovid, Tacitus and Cicero, Cicero and Pliny, ni 
be criticiſed by rules that are totally diſfinct from eli 
other. Their peculiarities extend even to gramm 
conſtructions; for in the language of Cicero haud i 
an is in that of Pliny haud ſcio an non, and vice vel 
in reading therefore a manuſcript of one of theſe i 
thors, and deciding on the authenticity of a paſig 
whether non has been improperly added, or impropel 
omitted by the copyiſt, we muſt be guided by the x p 
prackice of the author. In the' fame manner, to c 
mine whether evſug and ev0ews, which are ſo frequeal 
found in the Goſpel of St. Mark, are to be aſcribe 
the author, or to a tranſcriber, we need only inqll 
into the general manner of St. Mark's writing, vil 
abounding on the whole with ſuperfluous expreſi 
leads of courſe to a decifion in favour of the for! 
Orav avacrurs, Mark xli. 23. which, as being an 20 
pleonaſm, and for that reaſon omitted in ſome of 
' beſt manuſcripts, I ſhould make no {cruple to conddl 
as ſpurious, if it were in the epiſtles of St. Paul, 8 
therefore to be rejected from the Goſpel of St. 
In the epiſtle to the Hebrews we are not always 8 
fied in correcting even a manifeſt error, becauſe tf 
proceed not from a tranſgriber, but the tranſlator: 
ſtance of this kind is fouls, ch. X13. 1 5. where the tial 
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. or has uſed tvo A for ev xn, the reading of the Septua- 
at. In tranſlating from the original Hebrew, he pro- 
abiy referred to the Septuagint **, where he found EN- 
OAH, which he might eaſily miſtake for ENOXAH, as the 
eaning of this word is admirably ſuited to the paſſage; 
d as the concurrence of all the manuſcripts confirms 
ee common reading, I preſume not ta hazard a critical 
Wonjecture. It was the cuſtom of St. John to repeat 
e words of the preceding clauſe: the reading therefore 
Woe), 1 John Iii. 1. which is found in many manu- 
iipts and verſions after xanJupa, though not in our 
rinted editions, is probably genuine. 5 
Laſtly, accidental circumſtances, that have attended 
e preſervation of the ſeveral books of the New Teſta- 
ent, muſt be taken into the account, as much greater 
Wtitude may be given to critical conjecture in works, 


m eng WW. have been corrupted or negligently copied, than in 
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Whoſe of which we have faithful tranſcripts. No book 
f the New Teſtament has ſuffered in this reſpe& ſo 
uch as the Goſpel of St. Luke, and none therefore re- 
res in a higher degree the aid of critical conjecture... 
auſes unknown to us muſt have had peculiar influence 
n this Goſpel, which has been more vitiated by antient 
opyiſts, than the other production of this Evangeliſt, 
e Acts of the Apoſtles; though the latter has been 
ore corrupted by modern editors, who have. inſerted 
| the text interpolations unwarranted by the authority 
a fingle manuſcript 55, | : DoS 
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NOTES ro CH AP. I. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, 


P. 352. Note 11. I. 5. r. TABTIG tx | : | 
P. 354. Note 1. For this note, ſubſtitute the following, © In the 
-rman original, Vol. XXXI. is an erratum for Vol. XXI, 
P. 355. Note 6. N Fauſtus. | 
p. 368. Note 2. I. 3. | 
p. 358. News. 1k. 0 © ops. 
P. 365. Note 6. 1.3. re 4. 
Note 7. I. 2. r. Ebionites. 
P. 373. To Note 8. add, Perhaps zeil, and gegneav, are 
rata in the German original, for nt g noa and zo dna, both of 
ech give a very good ſenſe. 
5. 370. Note 6. 1. 1. r. underſtand. - 
P. 383. 1.8. after © humbleth, add © himſelf.” 
P. 384. Note 17. I. 5. for © extended,” read © conſidered as re- 
ated.” 
P. 303. I. 7. r. 10 xu. x EA 
P.395. Note 13. was omitted by miſtake, which is, © Admitting 
ac he thought on Hebrew when he wrote «5 , does it follow 
che thought on MY), if he had DX before his eyes? 
P. 404. Note 39. 1.2. for © face,” read force.“ 
P. 405. Note 42. 1. 4. eraſe © as a neut. pl.” 
P. 408. laſt line, for © If ſo,” read © Vet.“ 
P. 416. Note 6. 1. 5. after NN add, © written perhaps originally 
N, and the lengthened into \ by miſtake.” 
P. 417. 1. 16. r. WR. 
P. 423. to Note 30. add, This Note is not to be underſtood as 
the termination eo» for o in the imperfe& and 2d. Aoriſt, were 
holly confined to the dialect of Alexandria. 8 
P. 446. Note 14. . . X0bpenTNeKIOV. 
P. 450. Note 19. I. 14. r. meiapercs. 
P. 451. 1. 36, for © ordonnance,” read © decree.? 
P. 455. 1. 26. for © laſt,* ready lot.“ 
P. 461. Note 51. I. 6. r. reſpublica. 
F. 453. Note 58. I. 5. r. «vevoduns. 
b. 467. 16 KESWOUNG. 85 
P. 472. Note 15. 1.2. r. Chreſtomathy. 
P. 481. 1.17, for © xxxiii. 16.” read © xXXiii. 19. 
P. 489. Note 7. I. 1. r. Na dnn. MM 
P. 492. Note 6. 1. 4. for © ſpurious,” read ſpecious.” 
P. 497. Note 11. I. 1. for os read 78. 
P. 518. Note 8. 1.9. r. 1790. 
P. 520. Note 2. 1.11. r. gg. 
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NOTES. 
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CHAT EN 
Title to the writings of the New Covenants. 


PAGE I. 


. TYROBABLY in the ſecond century, for the word 
Teſtamentum was uſed in that ſenſe by the Latin 
WChriſtians before the expiration of that period, as ap- 
ears from Tertullianus adv. Marcionem, Lib. IV. c. 1. 
oer the firſt inſtance where xa $a0nxn actually occurs 
Win the ſenſe of Writings of the New Covenant' is in 
Origenes wee ag, Lib. IV. c. 1. (Tom. I. p. 156. ed. 
enedict.) for though Clement of Alexandria (Stromat. 
Lib. II. Tom. I. p. 444. ed. Potter) uſes the expreſſion 
aun dabnen, it appears from the context that he under- 
odd it in the ſenſe of covenant, not the writings which 
ontain that covenant, h ö 


PAGE 2. | 

2. This work of our author is written in German, 
Ind has the following title, Michaelis Erklärung des 
Briefs an die Hebräer. Tom. I. 1780. Tom. II. 1786. 
7 ed. He means probably to 15 to his note on ch. 
ul. 22. where he explains fan by covenant, and gives 
he ſame reaſon why it cannot ſignify teſtament. 
3. But if the old Latin tranſlator underſtood diabmen 
In the ſenſe of covenant or bond, why did he uſe teſta- 
mentum, and not rather fœdus or pactum; and is it not 
extraordinary, when a word admits of two ſenſes, that a. 
anflator ſhould adopt the term which conveys the for- 

| + 8 mer 


% 
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mer ſenſe, if he intended to expreſs the latter? It a. 
pears from this very circumſtance that the old Latin tru. WWativ 
ſlator actually miſtook the meaning of d, and re ior 
dered it by a word, which, though it correſponds to ty B. 
Greek in one ſenſe, is an improper tranſlation of dajj orks 
at leaſt in the Old Teſtament. This is confirmed by Hitiot 
the authority of Jerom himſelf : for when he correct 78 


=: 


the old Latin verſion, or rather verſions, and publiſh! WA 8. 
a new edition, he altered teſtamentum in the Old Teſt bſerv. 
ment to either fœdus or pactum. See Sabatier Biblia Sac, MVatſo 


Tom. I. p. 33. where the old Latin verſion and Jerom) 
corrected text, or as it is commonly called, the Vuleat, 
are printed in parallel columns. On the other hand, th 
learned father acknowledges in his commentary on Mal 
ch. 2. that teſtamentum, as ufed in the old Latin ver 
ſion, muſt be underſtood in moſt places to fignity a c 
venant ; but if it gradually acquired this and other ſenſe 
in church Latin, no argument can be derived from th 
circumſtance, that its introduction was not founded o 
error. ä | 
4. This is an overſight in our author: for, the quo 
tation which he produces is taken not from the Vulgate 
but the old Italic. The diſtinction is of importance on 
the preſent occaſion, becauſe the very word, for whid 
the quotation is made, is not uſed in this paſſage in tt 
| Vulgate. The miſtake however is eaſy to be explained 
as in Sabatier's edition both texts are printed in tit 
ſame page. i=, . | 


"x 
atth 
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'. PROP 3. | YT 
5. St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 16. uſes indeed the expe t whi 
ſion #awn $a0mn, but the term is there applied to tit don 
New Covenant, of which he was a miniſter, not to the fled ir 
writings of the Covenant. The ſame may be ſaid of tit 
other paſſages in St. Paul's epiſtles, where xawn and part of 
di ahmen are uſed. | 
6. This is no contradiction to 2 Pet. iii. 16. SG Hol 
7. Whether thoſe epiſtles of St. Paul, which are f 
extant, are all that the Apoſtle ever. wrote, is a queſto fn of 
which has frequently afforded matter of ſerious ar inctic 
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WD. Lardner, Vol. VI. p. 663—672. maintains the affir- 
ative; but his arguments will be anſwered by our au- 
or in the particular introduction to St. Paul's epiſtles. 

. Whenever reference is made in theſe notes to the 

orks of Dr. Lardner, 1s to be underſtood the complete 

lition of his works in eleven volumes octavo, publiſhed 

1788. 8 

| 1 Dr. Benſon, in his Eſſay on Inſpiration, has an 

Wbcrvation which implies the ſame diſtinction. See Bp. 

WV atfon's Tracts, Vol. IV. p. 471. 


PAGE 4. . 
9. This remark preſuppoſes that the Goſpel of St. 
atthew was written before the firſt epiſtle to the Co- 
nthians, which is affirmed by Dr. Owen, but denied by 
Fabricius, Mill, Lardner, and Semler. Beſides, if St. 
atthew wrote in the dialect of Paleſtine, as our author 
Ippoſes, it would have been uſeleſs to have referred the 
orinthians to a work written in a language, to which 
ey were utter ſtrangers. 3 


— nn — —— ͤ—ꝛ—y—[B t ͤ— 


c H A PT E N . 


r. 
„ a 4. 

1. The preſent ſection is in the original preceded by 
at which follows in the tranſlation; but the reader will 
irdon this inverſion, becauſe the ſubject, which is diſ- 
lled in this ſection, relating merely to the importance 
the inquiry, it is rather a preface or introduction, than 
part of the inquiry itſelf. ', | F 8 

2. Our author makes here a proper diſtiction be- 
een two queſtions that are often confounded, viz. the 
me origin of the Chriſtian doctrine, and the divine 
gin of the books which contain that do&rine. The 
nction muſt appear important to our author, = ge 


4 
4 


with the Tau; it would therefore create confuſion i 


_ 
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had himſelf fallen into the ſame error in the firſt editin, 
but has here corrected it. | 14 
3. The words here uſed in the German are getba b 
haben ſollen, which, according to the idiom of that h-. 

guage, ſignify only are ſaid to have performed. I: e 
peared therefore to our author a matter of doubt. % RP” 
Lardner's Works, Vol. VII. p. 154. 3 


% 


PAGE 5. 

4. J have here written Nn not Ha as it ſank 
in the original, becauſe though Chaldee nouns in 
are frequently written by apocope without the Tay 
(Schaafs Opus Arameum, p. 14. Michaelis Grammatia 
Chaldaica, p. 67.) yet in every Lexicon they are writ 


conſulting Buxtorf or Caſtel, if the word appeared un © 
a different ſhape. And our author himſelf, in the chaps WM 
relating to the language of the New Teſtament, ug cn 
it not only with the Tau, but with the paragogic Al 
5. The explanation of dJvvajs as a Chaldaiſm in tl 
fenſe of miracle neceſſarily implies the three follow 
conditions. 1. That the Chaldee word, to which ref: 
ence is made, correſponds to the Greek in ſuch a mit 
ner, that in tranſlations the one is uſed as fimilar to tit 
other, for otherwiſe the two words have no connexil 
2. That the Chaldee word is uſed in a more exten 
meaning than the Greek word in claſſic authors. 3. Ti 
Jewiſh writers, accuſtomed to this extenſive meanilf 
in Chaldee, ufed the correſponding Greek word in ti 
fame latitude. Now in the preſent inſtance the til 
firſt conditions fail entirely. 1. I have compared vi or 
the Septuagint all thoſe paſſages which Buxtorf in üg 
Lexicon Chald. Rabbinicym has produced from d 
Chaldee paraphraſe, in which Nan is uſed; but inn the 
one of theſe inſtances is duahie uſed in the Greek from 
ſion, though both Greek and Chaldee are tranſlation 
the ſame Hebrew. I have likewiſe compared with is 
Greek Teſtament all the examples given in Caſtell: L 8. 
bon Heptagloton, where eee J 1s pe in che TIM prin 
e f ; " : VE! 0% 
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erfion; but in none of theſe inſtances is duvaHα to be 
o be found in Greek. 2. The ſenſe of miracle is aſcrib- 
4 to n neither by Buxtorf nor Caſtel, and the 
der Buxtorf devoted his whole life to the ſtudy of Rab- 
vinical writings. The mference therefore of courſe falls 
to the ground, as far as it depends on thele premiſſes. 
It might with more reaſon be termed a Syriaſm, for 
is uſed for conan and rigare in the Syriac ver- 
Gon of the Greek Teſtament. See Acts ii. 19. 22. 43. 
Iv. 30. vii. 36. XV. 12. 2 Cor. Xl. 12. But here again 
e firſt condition fails, for dwaps is rendered by Paw 
ven in thoſe places where there is moſt reaſon to ſupe 
boſe that Jap; ſignifies a miracle, ſuch as Mark vi. 5. 
z text on which our author grounds one of his principal 
arguments. | BY 
= 6. Our author here alludes to a work entitled Pa- 
W-aphraſis und Anmerkungen uber die Briefe Pauli an die 
Calater, Epheſer, &c. Gottingen 1769. The note 
Contains nothing more than an explanation of Juwapy 
in the ſenſe here given, which he grounds on the fol- 
lowing texts, Matth. xiv. 2. Mark vi. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 4. 
Heb. ii. 4. BL 
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Pl PAGE 8. 
7. It was neceſſary to retain in the tranſlation the 
German title, becauſe it has acquired the force of a 
proper name, in the ſame manner as Herbelot Biblio- 
cheque Orientale. It is a periodical publication of our 
author, begun in 1771, and concluded in 1783, and 
conſiſts of twenty-three volumes, beſide the general In- 
dex. It was renewed: in 1.786, under the title Neue 
Orientaliſche Bibliothek, eight volumes have been pub- 
liſhed, and the work is ſtill continued. Its merits are 
too generally known to need any commendation. In 
the place, to which he refers, he gives a ſhort extract 
from Dr. Semler's Paraphraſe, but a tranſlation of it is 
= unneceffary, as the Paraphraſe itſelf is written in 
8. Dr. Semler, who died March 14th, 1791, was 
lee Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of 
| o the 
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9. But as our author himſelf acknowledges that the 
concluſions which he has drawn in the preceding 

of this ſection depend on the ſuppoſition that Dr. Sen. 
ler's hypotheſis is ungrounded, a ſhort confutation oft 
would not have been improper even on the preſent c. 


e 
NA. 
| H 
pin. 
vers 


beer 
caſion, eſpecially as he has never given it in any pat Wixi 
of his very numerous writings. This ſubject has latch chat! 
very much engaged the attention of the learned, ani Voſſe 
thoſe who are acquainted with German literature wil a 

find the moſt r wee in Eichhorn's Allgemene min 
Bibliothek, Vol. II. p. 757. and Paulus Repertorium, Hndea 
Vol. I. p. 266. and Vol. II. p. 273. ith 
10. The world is at length favoured with this low hapt 


expected commentary of our learned author, which ws e G 
lately publiſhed under the following title: Micha WKCom: 
Anmerkungen zu ſeiner Ueberſetzung des Neuen Tel. 
taments, Vol. 30. Göttingen 1791, which volume con. 
tains his notes on the epiſtles to the Romans, Cori. 
thians, Galatians, and Epheſians. As the work is wit 
ten in German, and our author has in ſome reſpects a 


tered his opinion ſince the publication of the laſt edition ceiv; 
of his Introduction to the New Teſtament, I will fub- Mit: 
oin a ſhort extract, becauſe every reader muſt be cui. he m 
ous to know the ſentiments of ſo celebrated a writer, on tion, 
ſo important a ſubject. heir | 
P. 266, 267. © With reſpect to the gifts enumerate io on 
1 Cor. xii. 7—1 1. and there aſcribed to the operation hen 
of the Spirit, there are three different opinions. 1. Tha g: 2 
they were all, without exception, ſupernatural. Ths 
opinion, which is the moſt. antient and moſt gener, . 


ſeems at firſt ſight to be the moſt probable, for it is ſad, ngua 
v. 11. all theſe worketh that one and the ſelf-ſame ip- ally | 
rit. It is really difficult to give any other explanatioh! 
and yet on the other hand inconceivable how ſuperm - e {ar 
tural endowments could have been abuſed in the mam era 
ner which we find deſcribed in the 14th. chapter. B e th 
fides, other objections may be made to this opinion. hey e 
2. That ſome were natural, others ſupernatural; bu 
here again occurs a difficulty, as they are all aſcribed 1 


i 
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the fame ſpirit. 3. That all theſe endowments were 


i natural. This opinion ſeems to me to be improbable.” 

Having ſtated the difficulties attending the two firſt 
. pinions, and objected to the laſt as improbable, he de- 
t vers, p. 268—27 1. his own ſentiments. He abides by 
e notion that certain ſupernatural endowments really 


euiſted in the firſt Chriſtian communities, but admits 
What the number of enthuſiaſts, who imagined themſelves 
oſſeſſed of the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, was ſuperior to 
Whoſe who bad really theſe endowments. He then ex- 
amines their abuſe in the Corinthian community, and 
We ndcavours to explain why St. Paul treated this abuſe 
vith ſo much lenity. But as the queſtion in the preſent 
hapter of his Introduction to the N. T. relates only to 
he Gift of Tongues, I will confine the tranſlation of his 
ommentary to what he ſays on that ſubject. | 
P. 271, 272. ©-Still more extraordinary is the ridi- 
lous diforder which prevailed in the Corinthian com- 
unity in the uſe of the Gift of Tongues : and it is 


vr Wholly inconceivable how this could have happened, if 
$a Il thoſe, who were able to ſpeak foreign languages, had 
ition ceived their knowledge from the immediate interpo- 
fub- non of the Holy Ghoſt. For they uſed their talents in 


he moſt irrational manner, and merely through oſten- 
ation, without the leaſt benefit either to themſelves or 
beir hearers. They not only ſpake in languages, which 
0 one of the community underſtood, but frequently 
hen no interpreter was preſent to explain their mean- 
g: and this was the caſe not with one, two, or three 
erſons only, though even this muſt appear extraordi- 


neril, ry, but a very great number of ſpeakers in foreign 
(ad, rguages, under the pretence of edification, though 
e 1p al with a view of exciting aſtomiſhment, harangued 
ation, Wd this aflembly : and as it appears that ſeveral ſpake at 
xri- e fame inſtant, the unavoidable conſequence was a 
mam neral confuſion. Can we ſuppoſe then that perſons 
e theſe were under the influence of the Holy Spirit? 
10100. bey even expected that the whole aſſembly ſhould ſay 
3 but nen to prayers, which they were unable to compre- 
bed t0 | | hend, 
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hend, and, what is ſtill more, which the orators then 
felves were frequently unable to explain. Are talen 
like theſe the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ?” 
| He then proceeds to enumerate the ſeveral inſtand 
where the gift of languages was communicated, refer. 
ring to Acts li. 4—24. Xx. 44—46. Xii. 15—18. . 
7—9. X1X. 6. and adds, 1 doubt not that in the C 
rinthian community likewiſe there were ſome perſon 

who had received this gift.” ; 5 
Here are ſeveral circumftances that are worthy of u 
tice. Our author produces three opinions with reſpel 
to the gifts in general mentioned in the firſt epiſtle u 
the Corinthians, one of which muſt neceſſarily be adopt 
ed: but he rejects the laſt as improbable, without pot 
ing out the improbability, and at the fame time poi 
duces arguments to ſhew the improbability of the will 
firft. With reſpect to the Gift of Tongues in particuly 
as it exiſted in the Corinthian community, and is d 
fcribed' in the fourteenth chapter, he confeſſes that & 
Paul cannot poffibly allude to perſons who were und 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. As far therefore as 
lates to this epiſtle, it is the fame as if no perſon in f che 
community had received the power of ſpeaking lus 
guages by ſupernatural means, ſince he owns that tit 
14th. chapter applies not to any fuch perfon. Nor de 
he ground his opinion, that ſome few of the Chriſtus 
of Corinth had really this talent, on the epiſtle itſelf, bl 
gives it as a mere induction from the paſſages which k. 
quotes from the Acts of the Apoſtles. | 
II. The character given by Lucian to the CM hat th 
ans of Syria, in the place to which our author refer 
the following: 11 wagt An Tis. eig auvres Your 1 gion, 
rt X vrrug avJetorros, Xa Me ναά] xen duvappevec, cer the 
R αα Wxxoioc ev Booxer ννẽ,“E wWiwrhis avJowros 5% | 
It ſeems therefore extraordinary that Lucian ſhould chicht: 
produced as an evidence in their favour. . of 
12. Aſculapms. ould | 
PAGE 9. 


13. In the note to this paſſage" in Reitz's Lucia 
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ee 2 remark: unde zelus Chriſtianorum in 
etegendis fraudibus et impoſturis pateſcit:“ but the 
ueſtfion in our author's Introduction relates not to the 
ncredulity of the Chriſtians in the heathen mythology, 
Which the very name of Chriſtian neceſſarily implies, but 
Wo their caution in regard to the admiſſion of ſpurious 
ritings as apoſtolical. Nor can this paſſage from Lu- 
an's Alexander or Pſeudomantis, which is an account 
t the artifices practiſed by Alexander, the Caglioſtro of 
he ſecond century, be produced as a proof of Lucian's 
en opinion, for he relates merely as an hiſtorian what 
vas fa1d and done by Alexander. mg 
14. Acts xxviii. 30. epewe de o Tiazvnog Sieviav o 
þ 0% l t. The two years therefore were already 
lapſed when St. Luke finiſhed his hiſtory : how many 
ore were elapſed 1t 1s difficult to determine with cer- 
ainty. See Note 2. to chap. iii. & 3. 


PAGE 10. 
15. Other pafſages are ſometimes quoted from the 
piſtles as referring to the prophecy of Chriſt ; but ſome 
ff them cannot poſſibly allude to the deſtruction of Je- 
ſalem, eſpecially 1 Theſſ. iv. 14—18. v. 14. 


PAGE 12. N 
16. The expreſſion uſed by Titus to the Jews is 
ery remarkable, Tngnow. de To vaoy vp 0 D . Jo- 
ephi Bell. Judaic. Lib. VI. cap. ii. SF 4. 

17. To prevent miſtakes it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
hat though our author quotes Dr. Leſs's Truth of the 
Anſian Religion, he means in fact his Hiſtory of Re- 
gion, both books having been formerly publiſhed un- 
ler the ſame title. Dr. Leſs's evidence for the authen- 
city of the New Teſtament is contained in his Ge- 
chichte der Religion, or Hiſtory of Religion, p. 485 

34. of the 20. ed. printed at Gottingen in 1786. It 

ould be impoſſible to give an abridgement of it in theſe 

. oess, as the author himſelf is very conciſe, but the whole 
uct ſcrves to be tranſlated in a ſeparate work. 7 
2 | PAGE 
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” PAGE 13. 
18. This ſingle view may be likewiſe had in the 
works of Dr. Lardner, Vol. V. p. 341—419. 


S * r a 


PAGE 14. 
1. I have omitted in the tranſlation the particuly 
volume of the Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne, he. 
cauſe our author quotes Vol. XX XT. p. 440—4 57, though 
the whole work conſiſts only of twenty-nine volumes, th 
laſt of which is the general index: and though I har 
carefully examined the whole, I have not been able u 
rectify the miſtake. _ 
2. Letter V. Vol II. p. 349—3 5 1. of the 4”. edit. 


PAGE 15. 

3. The reſult of this inveſtigation is the following 
From the epiſtle of Barnabas no inference can be d. 
duced that he had read any part of the N. T. From th 
genuine epiſtle, as it is called, of Clement of Rome, i 
may be inferred that Clement had read the firſt epiltk 
to the Corinthians. From the Shepherd of Hermas 1 
inference whatſoever can be drawn. From the epiſtls 
Ignatius it may be concluded that he had read & 
's epiltle to the Epheſians, and that there exiſted 
118 evangelical writings, though it cannot be ſheml 
that hFhas quoted from them. From Polycarp's epilik ak: 
to the Philippians it appears that he had heard of & 
Pauls epiſtle to that community, and that he quotes 
paſſage which is in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinth. Tu 
and another which is in the epiſtle to the Epheſians: 
but no poſitive concluſion can be drawn with reſpect ns G 
any other epiſtle, or any of the four Goſpels. Dr. Ls 
himſelf obſerves, that this candid confeſſion muſt dept 5 th 
the adverſaries of Chriſtianity of a really formidable ob- round 
jection, and make them more ready to admit ſuch a. 
guments for the authenticity of the N. T. as are found 
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WE. ruth. Leſs Geſchichte der Religion, p. 503-537. 
4. This objection made by the Orthodox to the 
lanichæans, which appears ſomewhat obſcure, may be 
Plained by the two following paſſages from Beauſobre 
Wilt. de Manichee et du Manicheiſme, Tom. I. p. 291. 
Wos heretiques recevoient les quatre evangiles, and again, 
206. ils nioient que les Evangiles ayent ete ecrits par 
WS: auteurs dont ils portent les noms. For want of at- 
tion to this accurate diſtinction of Beauſobre, Mo- 
eim, in his Commentary de rebus Chriſtianorum ante 
onſtantinum M. p. 749. has attempted to confute 
auſobre, where no confutation was neceflary. 


PAGE 16. 
z. See Lardner's Works, Vol. III. p. 495. 
6. Luke xiii. 29. The objection which Feſtus makes 
St. Luke is found indeed in that chapter of Auguſti- 
s contra Fauſtum, to which our author refers; but 
We: quotation, which immediately follows, is taken from 
preceding chapter. 


PAGE 17. | 

7. See Moſheim de rebus Chriftianoruni ante Con- 
ntinum M. p. 746—7 50. 3 5 

8. If Beauſobre, Vol. I. p. 298. really expreſſes this 
non, which is however a matter of doubt, he diectiy | 

tradicts what he had ſaid in general terms, and Ghth- 

making any exception, p. 294. See above Note 4. 


PAGE 18, | > 

9. Though no inference can be drawn from this 
lage that Fauſtus admitted the authenticity of St. 
n's Goſpel, becauſe he might have uſed an argu- 
num ad hominem, yet to conclude from it, with 
author, that he denied its authenticity, is equally 
rounded; and Fauſtus even ſupports on the filence 

ft. John his objeCtion to the relation of St. Matthew. 


3 PAGE 
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al 


| PAGE. 19. 

10. Beauſobre, who devoted a great part of his ol 
to the ſtudy of Manicheiſm, is of a different opinig, pa 
for he ſays, On a de bonnes raiſons de croire que Ma l 
ſavoit la langue Grecque. See the reaſons which he Eee 
alleged in his Hiſtoire de Manichee et du — 437» 
Tom. I. p. 95. ie. 

PAGE 20. ed 

11. If we may credit the accounts of Eraſmus, M ©! 
guſtin himſelf was in the very ſame predicament, © M, 
guſtinus Grece neſciit, aut, fiquid attigit, non magnk 
pere fuit uſui ad Græcorum commentarios evolyends 
Eraſmi Epiſt. ad Eckium, Lib. II. Ep. 26. Tom. ll 
P. 98. ed. Baſileæ 1 540, folio. 

12. This quotation is taken from ding 00 
tra 1 Lib. XVII. cap. 1. Gr 

„ 4s 

PAGE 21. d of t. 

\ 13. See Moſheim de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtuf n ad 

M. p. 755—829, and Beauſobre Hiſt. de Manic. II. 
Tom. I. p. 46 5. 

14. Fauſtus, though. he denied the authenticity H 4 
the four Goſpels, ſtill profeſſed himſelf a follow . x... 
Chriſt, and faid that he was indebted to Manes for oil Been 
being a Chriſtian. * Quare indeficientes ego præce (a, 
meo refero gratias, qui me ſimiliter labantem retinut! % 
eſſem hodie Chriſtianus. y lo « 

Auguſtinus contra Fauſtum, Lib. XIX. cap. 5. _ 

15. For an account of the Manichzan cricicim! 118 


the Greek Teſtament, ſee Beauſobre Hiſt. de Manich kc, J 
Tem. . 299—301. 
PAGE 22. 


16. Contra Fauſtum, Lib, XXXII. . 60 


AO E 23. 

17. 8 in tlie public dupute, which he hel 
Caicar in Meſopotamia with Archelaus, bittop « of d 
city. See che Acta diſputationis Atchelai epiſcopi M 
ſopotamiæ cum Manete, ed. Zaccagni, Romæ, 16985 
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allo on this ſubject Beauſobre Hiſt. de Manichee, 
cours preliminaire, p. 5. and Liv. I. ch. g, 10, 12, 13. 

pared with Moſheim de rebus Chriſtian. ante Con- 
nt. M. p. 729. A liſt of the writings compofed by 
anes may be ſeen in Lardner's Works, Vol. III. p. 430 
437, but they are no longer extant, except a fragment 
the Latin tranſlation of his Epiſtola fundamenti pre- 
ed in the eſſay of Auguſtin againft this epiſtle, and 
> Greek fragments printed in Fabricii Bibliotheca 
ca, Tom. I. p. 28 1—28 f. 


$3 CT I 
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PAGE 23. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, a writer of the fourth cen- 
V as well as Euſebius, has made the very ſame divi- 
of the books of the New Teſtament in an Iambic 
m addreſſed to Seleucus (Gregor Nazianzeni Opera, 
m. II. p. 194. ed. Colonienſis, 1680.) 


Our anaca ins aoÞanns 
H ocpvoy 0v0;a0 Tng YeaPng xexThAEN, 3 
Eic i ye, £10 £99" ors evdwpor 
Biene, Ties paev Epaprrros, Xa VETOVES 
(Ns av rig ei ot) Tw aAnfeicas N. 


n ſo early as the time of Origen, this triple diviſion 
k place, for ſpeaking of the book called Knevyus He- 
(Origenis Comment. in Joannem, Tom. XIV. in 
ip. Tom. II. p. 211. ed. Huetii Colonienſis) he has 
following obſervation, eZflaGoles Tees TY Biba, woleoes 
ung £5"W, . vohoy, n Nixon, where pitTOV correſponds 
e avriMeyouevey Of Euſebius, and the £1 WECOY of Gre- 


WC 
Euſebius has been frequently cenſured for having 
 a7|\Yourre in a very indeterminate manner, fome- 
5 33 Oppoſed both to oponzyopes and vole, at other 
sas comprehending the lattgr. Perhaps he cannot 
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wholly be reſcued from the charge of inaccuracy : |, 
we reflect that the notions expreſſed by the words g 
nuine” and © ſpurious? reſemble two fixed points, and dt 
conveyed by the term © uncertain,” a moveable point ty 
vibrates between them, it is no wonder if its relation y 
ries in proportion as it approaches to, or recedes from t. 
one or the other. 

3. See Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. III. cap. 39. 

4. Our author has ſhewn great judgement in 
fining his general demonſtration to the oponuyoun, fy 
had he included the ar, his concluſions wal 
have been vague and indeciſive. The force of his am 
ments, when applied to the firſt claſs, conſiſts in thefi 
lowing circumſtance, that when a book is ſhewn to hn 
been univerſally received as genuine, it muſt have hi 
acknowledged as ſuch by thoſe perſons or communits 
to whom it was immediately addreſſed, on whok t 
dence the whole depends. But they are wholly ina 
cable to the ſecond claſs, becauſe among thoſe who det 
the authenticity of a book of the N. T. might be ti 
very perſons, whoſe teftimony alone could determuet 
truth. The particular arguments for the authentic 
EUTIAEVOMEVO, will be given in the ſecond part. Them 
der will likewiſe obſerve the clearneſs and preciſion u 
which our author has arranged his ſeveral argument 
the following ſections of this chapter. Perhaps tf 
neral proof of the authenticity of the New Teſtima 
was never ſtated in a more forcible manner. 

25 V | 

08 This is admirably diſplayed by Lardner, Vol. Vl 
„ ee TE 8 

958 "PAGE 29. = 

6. See Lardner's Works, Vol. VII. p. 29. 

7. Even the learned Origen was reſtrained with c 

ficulty. from ruſhing into an unneceſſary and youll 
martyrdom.” See Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. VI. ch 

8. Our author underſtands, with Grotius and mk 

by Rarrigſieg unt vergr, 1 Cor. xv. 29. a Vicariowh 
| 1 Mr C8 08 „ | 


. oy 
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for the dead. Whether this vicarious baptiſm was 
aiſed in the firft century and meant by the Apoſtle, 
s difficult at preſent to determine, and Dr. Teller, one 
W the moſt ſenſible expoſitors of the New Teſtament, 

caidiy confeſſes, that he is unable to comprehend the, 
W:ning of the paſſage. This however is certain, that 
WP cuſtom was not unknown in the fourth century, as 
ears from Chryſoſtom's fortieth Homily to the firſt 
le to the Corinthians: and in the fame century it 
not unuſual to defer Baptiſm till the approach of 
b, and if the patient died ſuddenly, to baptiſe even 
Wl deceaſed. See the eighteenth rule of the Council of 
hage, held A. D. 419. in the Codex Canonum eccle- 
bo” Africanz, p. 340. ed. Juſtelli. Pariſiis, 1661, 4*. 
ok e. 
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The two following ſections form only one in the 
nal German, which I have divided, becauſe the for- 
part contains a ſtatement of the queſtions to be ex- 
ded in the remaining ſections of this chapter, the 


mei part an examination of the firſt of theſe queſtions. 


ps the! 
Ceſtantl 2 
8 on I ig VI. 
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See Note 3. to Set. 2, of this Chapter. The rea- 
hy our author has not quoted Clement will appear 
the latter part of this ſection. » 

Not only the adverfaries, but alfo the friends of 


„Vol. 


d wih anity have ſuſpected the authenticity of the writ- 
1 owl jcnbed to the apoſtolic fathers, notwithſtanding the 
v1. coil nſe erudition beſtowed on them by Cotelier, Uſher, 


, Le Clerc, and others at the end of the laſt, and 
Ing of the preſent century. Lardner has clearly 
that all the works of Clement are ſpurious, except 
epiſtle to the Corinthians; but even that is 

ö 2 3 ſuſpected 


and Sl 
20108 N 
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ſuſpected by our author, and Dr. Semler, who has mac 
more particular ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory perhaps th 
any man that ever lived, doubts the authenticity of ali 
writings aſcribed to the apoſtolic fathers. See Senly 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. ſelecta capita, Tom. I. p. 25. Commenta 
Hiſtorici de antiquo Chriſtianorum ſatu, Tom. I. pg 
40. and his Nove Obſervationes quibus ſtudiofus il. 
ſtrantur potiora capita hiſt. et rel. Chriſt. uſque ad (u 
ſtantinum, p. 15, 24, 40. Thus at leaſt is certain, ti 
paſſages are found in theſe writings, which from they 
ture of the ſubjects could not have exiſted in the ft 
century, and if they prove not the whole to be {punu 
they prove at leaſt, that theſe writings have been {i 
terpolated, as to make it difficult to diſtinguiſh wha! 
genuine from what is falſe. 

3. The Works of Papias are no longer extant, 
his evidence for the authenticity of certain books d i 
New Teſtament, v1z. the Goſpels of St. Matthew and 
Mark, the firſt epiſtle of St. John, and the firſt epiſtk 
Sc. Peter, depends on the relation of Euſebius, Hiſt 
clef. Lib. III. cap. 39. Compare Lardner's Works 
II. p. 106—1 1 f. with Semler's Nove Obſervationes, on 

4. See Fabric Bibl. Græca, Tom. V. p. ru 
Moſheim de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtantinum VM 
322. Lardner's Works, Vol. II. p. 115—129. and 
ler's Nove Obſerv. p. 33, 34. emt 

The frequent, though not conſtant difference be 5. 
the quotations of Juſtin Martyr, taken from jedi 
calls AmT0pp ono) matey TW ATooAuv (for he has not i 
| tioned either the four Goſpels in particular, or the lf 
of the Evangeliſts, though he never quotes from ider 
of the Old Teſtament without naming the authai the 
thoſe paſſages of the Greek Teſtament, from bi nur 
are ſuppoſed to be taken, is a ſubject, that has E. ! 
gaged the attention of the learned, and various hy oon, 
haye been formed, to account for ſo extraordina Rh 0 
nomenon, But none of them contribute in the Iv, as 
explain the difficulty, except that of Stroh, a ven Ert of 
and ingeaious German, whoſe effay on this 8 


* 
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WE intcd in the firſt volume of Eichhorn's Repertorium. 
r. Stroth contends, that Juſtin took not his quotations. 
rom the four Goſpels, but from the Goſpel according to 
Jie Hebrews, which was written in the dialect of Paleſ- 
ine, and was in general uſe among the Chriſtians of the 
aſt: of which Dr. Roſenmüller, in his Scholia in N. T. 
om. I. p. 4. ed. 3. ſays, Strothius vir celeberrimus 
aud contemnendis rationibus probat uſum eſſe Juſtinum 
Wo, quod non tantum Nazaræis et Ebionæis, fed. et 
nnibus prime ætatis Chriſtianis Palæſtinenſibus in 
u fuifſe videtur, Evangelio ſecundum Hebræos. It is 


the fre, that if the force of theſe arguments be adinitted 
(pun Wand they ſeem really convincing) we cannot produce 
en 0 WW uſtin as an evidence for the four Goſpels, but on the 
1 vt er hand no inference can be deduced to their difad- 


Wantage, fince no man would conclude, that the Annals 
ad Hiſtories aſcribed to Tacitus are ſpurious, becaule 
Lulus Gellius has never quoted from his writings, though 
equently from thoſe of Suetonius. In fact, the hypo - 
e<s of Mr. Stroth is a real advantage to the New Teſ- 
nent, for if Juſtin really took his quotations from the 
or Goſpels, and the works of Juſtin be genuine, the 
WS oipels themſelves muſt have deſcended to us in a very 
drrupt ſtate : and it is ſurely more adviſeable to give up 
ſingle evidence, when no. injury ariſes from its loſs, 
ban to retain it at the expence of the ſacred writings 
temlelyes. | | 


ce bei 5. In the twelve volumes of the ſecond part of his 
n ht redibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Vol. II. III. IV. V. 
1s not the ed. of 1788, where the author, with immenſe la- 
the u ur and erudition, has produced the whole ſeries of 


rom ai idence for the authenticity of the N. T. from the time 
the apoſtolic fathers down to the middle of the ninth 


b. In his Geſchichte der Religion, or Hiſtory of Re- 


bp on, p. 48 5634. Dr. Leſs has cloſed his evidence 
nary #1 th Origen, and indeed further teſtimony is unneceſ- 
the "PT, as that learned father has quoted from almoſt' every 
vo rt of the New Teſtament. It ſhould be particularly 
15 Lahe | 


24 a obſerved, 
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obſerved, that Dr. Leſs has made an accurate diſtin&ic 
between two queſtions that are often confounded : 
Firſt, That of the Authenticity of the N. T. i. e. whe. 
ther the books of the N. T. were written by the perſon; 
to whom they are aſcribed. For this we have two king 
of evidence, external and internal. The external, which 
conſiſts of the teſtimonies of ancient writers, forms the 
ſubject of the preſent, and three following ſections: th 
internal is examined in the three laſt ſections of thi 
chapter. 5 5 - | 
Second, That of the Credibility of the N. T. i. e. a. Mecei 
mitting Matthew, Mark, &c. to be the authors, the ce. nxi 
dit due to their accounts. The former is ſhewn by . 
Leſs, in his Geſchichte der Religion, p. 48 5634. th anc 
latter, p. 648—695.; alſo by Dr. Harwood, in his I With: 
troduction to the N. T. Vol. I. ch. 1. ſect. 2. I. cnc 
Lardner, though he has uſed the title © Credibility, ls nite 
in the twelve volumes of the ſecond part product 
chiefly the external evidence for the former of thi: Nutic 
queſtions. In the firſt part he has produced the en the 


dence for the latter queſtion. ot] 
| Is e 
PAGE 33. | aps 

7. Our author means perhaps, that it was not tl ark 
practice of profane writers in that age to tranſcribe lo9riit! 
paſſages: for ſimple quotations, or alluſions to the wat ent, 


of other authors, were very common in the firſt, a 
beginning of the ſecond century, as appears from it 
writings of the elder Pliny, Quintilian, Plutarch, & 
See Fabricu Biblioth. Lat. Tom. II. p. 209-239. ? ; 
—319. ed. Erneſti, and Fabricii Biblioth. Græca, TS is e. 
IV. p. 374—392. 4 81 | 
8. This omiſſion appears more formidable to Hat C 
author than it really deſerves ; for, if Clement qu ot} 
not St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians in wi ut th 
on the ſubject of the Reſurrection, the only infermgum 
that can be deduced, is that he had never ſeen it, ged 
that the epiſtle at that time did not exiſt. If Clem 
epiſtle be genuine, it muſt have been written wens u 

N 1 . h ; t wel 
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W:wenty or thirty years after St. Paul wrote his firſt epiſtle 
o che Corinthians, and long before the ſeveral parts of 
e New Teſtament were collected into a volume. It is 
oobable, that many years elapſed before the particular 
b piſtles, which St. Paul had written to the different com- 
unities, were known to the Chriſtians in general: each 
piſtle alludes to circumſtances of time and place, which 
Pere leſs intelligible, and leſs intereſting to other com- 
unities, than to that to which it was immediately ad- 
irefled; and as the Roman Chriſtians had themſelves 
cceived an epiſtle from St. Paul, they were perhaps lets 
nxious to know what he had written to others. Beſides, 
he primitive Chriſtians were in general poor, notwith- 
anding Clement has been dignified with the title of 
Biſhop and Pope; tranſcripts were attended with ex- 
ence; the difficulty of communication in thoſe ages in- 


e ce 
y D. 
4. tht 
11s It 


y, bs nitely greater than at preſent ; and when we reflect that, 
duced ug the modern art of printing facilitates the diſtri- 
fe otion of copies in the higheſt poſſible degree, yet many 
he ev BW the moſt valuable productions of Germany, not except- 


g thoſe written in Latin, are hardly known in England, 
1s ealy to conceive that Clement had never ſeen per- 


aps the greateſt part of St. Paul's epiſtles. Theſe re- 


not ti arks are not deſigned as arguments, that St. Paul's firſt 
tbe little to the Corinthians was actually unknown to.Cle- 
de wo ent, but merely to remove the apprehenſions, which 
rſt, and ight ariſe, if the contrary were true. | 
rom 

rch, K. PAGE 35. $1 

39. 9. 1 have abridged the latter part of this ſection, as 
a, Tu! extremely tedious in the original, and contains no- 


ing more than a repetition of our author's ſuſpicions, 


e to Mat Clement's epiſtle is a forgery, which he grounds on 


nt qu other argument, than the above-mentioned omiſſion. 
in wut this very circumſtance might be rather applied as an 
iner evment for its authenticity, at leaſt that it was not 
en it, Vecd with a view of producing evidence for the anti- 
Clem uit of the New Teſtament, fince in that caſe the allu- 
ten VS would have been more circumſtantial. Dr. Lard- 


tren ner, 
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ner, who rejects the other writings of Clement, has vey 
ably defended the authenticity of the epiſtle in queſta, 
Vol. II. p. 22—29. Another argument, which has ben 
hitherto overlooked, may be taken from the circun. 


4 Nant 


ſtance, that only a fingle manuſcript is extant of t 8 
epiſtle, for had it been forged in later ages with a vie 10 
of anſwering ſome particular purpoſe, it is probable ia N ck 
care would have been taken to diſtribute a conſiderabs be 
number of copies. | + c 92 ed 
10. The date of Wetſtein's edition of the two epi wy 
of Clement, taken from a Syriac manuſcript, I have kt ah 
unaltered, becauſe an edition of that year may be knom 10 
to our author, though I have never heard of it. It x Ihe 
pears however to be an erratum, for Wetſtein firſt pu Sre 
liſhed them at the end of his Greek Teſtament, in 17; © 
and again ſeparately in 17543 at all events the dats e 
improperly choſen, ſince a work publiſhed in 1775 cout ** 
not have been anſwered in 1753. See Walchu Bibl 5 
theca Patriſtica, p. 212. Dr. Lardner's Differtation 1 | 
printed in the laſt volume of his works, p. 197225 TY 
| x R 
p. 1 
S8 M r un. — 
5 to j 
bf „ ; | im tl 
1. It is true that Dr. Lardner has taken little not Het 
of thoſe, who are called heretics, in his Credibility "Ka 
the Goſpel Hiſtory; but he has written a particular it <a 
tiſe on this ſubject, which was not publiſhed till 11%, 7 1 
after the death of the learned writer, and is perhap fr Tut 
that reaſon unknown to our author. It is contained! ED 
the ninth volume of his works, p. 219—518. 
ry PAGE 36. 4 "Ne 
2. For an account of Cerinthus ſee Euſebi Hi 135 
Eccleſ. Lib. III. cap. 28. Moſheim de rebus Chi ien 
ante Conſtant. M. p. 196—202. and Lardner's Wa dier 
Vol. IX. p. 319-330. . cauſe 
3. Tom. I. p. 113. ed. Petavii Coloniæ 1602. ee 
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4. Namely a part of the above-mentioned paſſage 

| iphanius, oro: e von diana Ye The Yapirog ebems- 
| rom P P ? A X 0 


gar is taken from Galat. v. 4. To do juſtice to this ar- 


un. ment, we muſt recollect that the quotation is not 
th gu 5 g ED : 

- WES made by Cerinthus, but by Epiphanius, who relates, 
05 chat the Cerinthians rejected the authority of St. Paul, 
M 


becauſe he preached the doctrine contained in this quot- 
ed paſſage. It follows therefore that the Cerinthians were 
acquainted with St. Paul's doctrine, not (from the rela- 
tion of Epiphanius alone) that they had ſeen his epiſtle 
to the Galatians. Were any writings now extant of this 
ſhort-lived ſect, the queſtion might be determined with 


* greater certainty. 

pa 5. If we may credit the accounts of Epiphanius, 
1755 they adopted only a part of St. Matthew's Goſpel, 
— Xewra hue TW HATH MaTIaiov EUGY YEN GTO PEPYS XX) N. 
by c, Hæreſ. 28. Cap. V. Tom. I. P- I13. ed. Colon. 


6. Ac, pacy Ka aura T9 ντe᷑̃ Mar oi tvayYenon, 
Ter Yap Ka GuTOR, Ws HA 08 KATE Ku , YH owra (ov, 
£ZA8T4 OE -0UTWO HATE Eeas, Her. 30. Cap. 111. 3. Tom. J. 
b. 127. ed. Colon. And again, cap. 13.  Tw yu wag 
ron SY YEA c Mar N00 ovoja So 8X, ON de - 
fes GANG vevoJeumevu XKX8 NLPWTNELN TfhEVW, x. r. A. Indeed 
to judge from the ſpecimen which Epiphanius has given 
in this chapter, the Ebionite Goſpel, according to the 


now Hebrews, muſt have differed conſiderably from our ca- 
l d nonical Goſpel of St. Matthew. It is from this Goſpel, 
ar ” according to the Hebrews, or, as it is ſometimes called, 
* of the twelve Apoſtles, that Mr. Stroth contends that 


Juſtin Martyr has taken his quotations. 


PAGE 37. 

7. The paſſage which our author has produced 
; rom Epiphanius, to ſhew that the Eibonites were ac- 
cui 2-2eed with St. Paul's epiſtles, ſeems to warrant no. 
ach concluſion, and if it proves any ching, proves ra- 
ther the authenticity of the Acts of the Apoſtles, be- 
cauſe Epiphanius relates that the Ebionites appealed to a 
Nan declaration of St. Paul, which is recorded Acts xx1. 36 9- 
0 
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No man will deny that St. Paul's doctrine, with reſpet 
to the abolition of the Moſaic law, was known to the 
Ebionites, and that they refuſed on that account to xc. 
knowledge him as a divine Apoſtle : but to conclude 
from theſe premiſes that they had ſeen, or even head 
of thoſe particular epiſtles which he wrote to the ina. 
bitants of Aſia Minor, Greece, and Italy, is an inference 
which is hardly admiſſible. The paſſage in Euſebius, . 
which our author likewiſe refers, is more ſatisfactorp. 


PAGE 38. 

8. See Moſheim de rebus Chrift. ante Conſtantinun 
M. p. 401-410. and Lardner's Works, Vol. IX. p. 33 
—415. | 

9. See Millii Prolegomena, p. 35, 36. of the Ox 
ford edition, ſect. 3079—327. ed. Küſter. 


4. 
: 1 hat 
10. Epiphanius, in his 425. hereſy, has produced: ® " 
lift of paſſages which he ſays had been wilfully corrupted x Pl 
by Marcion, and which, with the anſwers, take up not an 
leſs than fixty-two folio pages. But as the zealous father 55 0 
_— aſcribed the worſt of motives to thoſe who Dh 
differed from his opinion, it is at leaſt a matter of doubt ap 
whether the charge be grounded. Dr. Loeffler has wit WW * 
ten a learned differtation, entitled, Marcionem Paul 11 8 
epiſtolas et Luce Evangelium adulteraſſe dubitat, der 
Trajstti ad Viadrum 1788. | 
8 0 ©. vl, $ 
1. The works of Celfus are no longer extant, and lan 
the only remaining fragments are thoſe detached quota - Molæ ( 
tions from his treatiſe entitled Axn9n; N, which Or 
gen has given in his eight books contra Celſum. 
r g » 


$4.47 60 a 0 * «4% PAGH 
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PAGE 41. 

2. This is the common refuge of the ancient fathers, 
po made no ſcruple, when preſſed by their adverſaries, 
70 lay the charge to thoſe whom they branded with the 
nie of heretic. But candour and impartiality oblige us 
to admit with great caution accuſations of this nature, 
as we have evidence on only one fide of the queſtion, it 


oppreſs the writings of their adverſaries. This ſubject 
vill be more fully conſidered in the Chapter of Various 
WR cadings. 
| PAGE 42. 

3. Our author means thoſe only which Porphyry 
rote againſt the Chriſtian religion, ſome of his other 
orks, fuch as his Lives of Pythagoras, and Plotinus, 
xc. being ſtill extant. See Fabricu Bibl. Græca, Tom. 
WV. cap. xxxv1i. | 

4. Without making ſo dear a ſacrifice, it is poſſible 
hat this wiſh of our author may be one day gratified, 
or according to the accounts of Iſaac Voſſius, a manu- 
cript of the works of Porphyry is preſerved in the Me- 
Wiccan library at Florence, but kept ſo ſecret that no 
ne is permitted to ſee it. Memini Salvium dixiffe, ſpem 
bi factam talis libri, ſed pretio ingenti. Fuit hic peſti- 


0 . . . . . . . 
* entium ejuſmodi ſcriptorum percupidus : ita ſane mul- 
. m laborayit ut compararet ſibi Porphyru libros, quos 
pal le quondam adverſus Chriſtianam pietatem evomuit, 


bi ex Gerhardi Jo. Voſhi filio accepiſſet clanculum illos 
ferrari hodie Florentiæ in bibliotheca Magni Ducis. 
Ritmeieri Conringiana epiſtolica, p. 33. 
5. Of Küſter's edition, but p. 66. of the Oxford edit. 
6. Vol. VIII. p. 207—219. of the ed. of 1788. 


PAGE 43. 

7. See the notes of Mill, Wetſtein, and Grieſbach, on 
th. xii. 35. and Mark i. 2. with Grieſbach's Sym- 

plz Criticz, p. 29, 60. | 


t, and 
uod. 
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PAGE 44. 


PAGE d. The objection of Porphyry affects not the autho- 


rity 


haring been formerly the policy of the ruling party to 
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an account of the Greek verſion of Daniel according t 
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rity of Daniel, becauſe it relates to a part which is . 
knowledged to be ſpurious, or at leaſt never to have ei. 
iſted in the Hebrew, and is for that reaſon ſeparated 
from the prophecy of Daniel in the modern editions q 
the Septuagint, and referred to the Apocrypha, though 
in the earlieſt editions, that of Complutum for inſtance 
as well as in all the manuſcripts of the Greek Bible, tht 
ſtory of Suſanna, with that of Bel and the Dragon, make 
a part of the book of Daniel. 
9. Our author in this part of his Orient. Bibl. gie 


the Seventy, (the common printed text being that d 
Theodotion) publiſhed at Rome in 1772, from a m. 
nuſcript in the pofleſſion of Cardinal Chigi, which bs 
likewiſe the ſtory of Suſanna, with that of Bel and tit 
Dragon. But the latter is ſeparated from the reſt of the 
book by the following ſuperſcription, e Weo@nrewa As 
Saxrxep vis Ince £x rng Pang Aru, whence our author con 
jectures that a ſimilar ſuperfeription ſtood originally be 
fore the ſtory of Suſanna, and appeals to the teſtimon 
of Origen, Apollinarius, and Jerom. He acknowledgs, 
p. 24. that the objection of Porphyry, when confined i 
this ſtory, is grounded. See Gray's Key to the Old Te 
tament and Apocrypha, p. 6135—616. Thoſe who ar 
acquainted with German literature will find the mol 
complete information in Eichhorn's Allgemeine Bibl. 
thek der bibliſchen Literatur, or Univerſal Library d 
biblical Literature, Vol. II. p. 1—46. 

10. Vol. VIII. p. 394—411. of the ed. 1788. 
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| | E aul 

1. Should it be ſtill objected that the epiſtles aſcno WM 6:7: | 

to St. Paul might have been written neither by the Apa, en 
tle, nor any other writer of the N. T., nor by difergded , 


impoſtors, but by a ſingle impoſtor in a ſubſequent g 
in which caſe the argument drawn from a ſimilari 
: x ar ATE ! WE A THEET . * 1 » See 


1 aſcribel 
che Apt 
differ 
juent a 
n11larit} 9 


Je would be obviated, we may anſwer, that this hy- 


theſis, though not attended with the fame, is attended 
Ich other difficulties, which are not more eaſy to ſur- 
ont. The epiſtles of St. Paul, if an impoſture, muſt 
ee been forged long before the expiration of the ſecond 
otury, for we need only appeal to the writings of Cle- 
ent of Alexandria, Irenzus and Tertullian, to ſhew 
Wat they were univerſally known at that period from the 


ſtern to the weſtern border of the Roman empire. But 
it poſſible that epiſtles, pretended to be addreſſed by 
Paul to the inhabitants of Rome, Corinth, Philippi, 


Wheflzlonica, and Epheſus, ſhould have been received 


| all thoſe cities as genuine, if invented after the death 
the Apoſtle ? Would the Romans, would the Corin- 
ans, have admitted epiſtles firſt brought to light in 
e ſecond, and pretended: to have been written in the 
century, if they had never heard of any ſuch 
iltles having been ſent ? But what impoſtor could have 
ented ſuch epiſtles as thoſe written to the Corinthians 
inſtance ? A Corinthian himſelf ? This is a very im- 
dbable conjecture, for abuſes are defcribed in them 
ich do no honour to that city. But perhaps they were 
ten by a ſtranger? Now no ftranger to that city 
d have entered into that long and circumſtantial de- 
which appears throughout the whole. In fact, no 
Iftles were ever written that are more ſtrongly authen- 
ated than thoſe of St. Paul. We doubt not the au- 
enticity of the epiſtles aſcribed to Cicero and Pliny, 
thele lay buried during whole ages in the times of 
kiſh barbariſm, forgotten or unknown, till the in- 
von of printing, and the revival of learning, called 
h the half. legible manuſcripts frSm the hidden re- 
les of unfrequented libraries, whereas thoſe written by 
Paul have been read in one uninterrupted ſeries, from 
firſt to the preſent age. See alſo Paley's Horæ Pau- 
„ where the authenticity of St. Paul's epiſtles is de- 
ded on new and very ingenious principles. 


See Dr. Harwood's ingenious Remarks on St. Paul 
| | as 
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as a Writer, in his Introduction to the New Teſtamey 
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Introduction to St. Matthew's Goſpel. The contro 


R 


thor in the preceding ſections, may be added an af 


PPUN! . ²˙ Ä 
* e 


the ſeveral phænomena in a ſimple and eaſy manu 


Vol. I. ch. v. ſect. 5. though Dr. Harwood aſcribe; u 
St. Paul a much greater ſhare of profane literature thy 
our author. | 

3. In the preface to his Paraphraſe on St. Pal 
epiſtles. | 


8 [II. 


PAGE 49 


1. See Jortin's Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hin 
Vol. I. p. 28—30. 29. ed. 


Fi PAGE 50. 
2. Lardner's Works, Vol. I. p. 329. See allo a fn 
theſis written by Profeſſor Vollborth de caufis cur | 
ſephus cædem puerorum Bethlehemiticorum ſilentiop 
terierit, Gottingæ 1788. 
3. This queſtion will be particularly examined int 


between Williams and Velthuſen on this ſubject i N 
known to the learned. | | 


| 5 PAGE 51. les is 
4. Krebſii Obſervationes in Nov. Teſt. e Fl. Jolepi 

Lipſiæ 1755, 8“. | 

| PAGE 53. 3. Th 

5. Like the viri conſulares in the Roman ſenate. ln 


J PAGE 54. 
6. To the external and internal evidence for the dl 
thenticity of the New Teſtament, produced by out # 


men”. of a different kind. We ſcruple not in naw 
philoſophy. to adopt that hypotheſis as true, which {ol 


and if no other can be produced, that gives a ſimihi 9 | 
lution, the probability amounts to a moral cerca cul; 
On this principle reſts the truth of the Newton! huſba 
T > | | 
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and this principle may be applied to the New Teſ- 
ent. For the hypotheſis that the owonopupere (which 
ie form the ſubject of this chapter) were written in 
W firſt century, and by the perſons to whom they are 
Wribed, ſolves every phenomenon, not only in the na- 
e and character of the New Teſtament, but in the 
in and propagation of the Chriſtian religion, whereas 
yy other hypotheſis is attended not only with dith- 
Wy but contradiction. | 


1 


PAGE 58. 

1. The words death of John the Baptiſt' muſt have 
n inſerted by miſtake in our author's text, as that 
nt is not recorded by St. Luke, who mentions only 
t John was caſt into priſon by Herod, (Luke in. 19, 
in) of which our author was certainly not ignorant, as 
rovell appear in the ſequel. | 


PAGE 59. | | 
2. The paſſage in Joſephus to which our author al- 
ges is Antiquit. Lib. XII. cap. v. § 4. 


ſoſepit 
n _ 
3. Theſe ſenfible remarks are ſuch as might be ex- 
ate. ed from a writer like Michaelis, whoſe uncommon 


owledge of hiſtary was not one of his leaſt excellencies. 


PAGE 62. | 
„ This ſolution is ingenious and natural. Thoſe 
o would examine what other learned men have writ- 
on this ſubject, may conſult Lardner's Works, Vol. I. 


the u 
our a 
an Up 
n naw 
ach {0 . | : 

Our author has not mentioned by whom the diffi- 
has been explained, but Dr. Lardner has written 
N cular treatiſe, 8 On the names wen to Herodias's 

huſband by the Evangeliſts and Joſephus.” See his 
biks, Vol. I. p. 389—397. 
A a 
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ca, but even this is unſuitable to the grammatical cn 
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ba N 
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liſts, attempts to reconcile the two accounts. But 


5 PAGE. 63. ; 

6. See Lardner's Works, Vol. I. p. 16—19. 

7, This circumſtance is of ſome importance, becuj 
St. Peter was the friend and companion of St. Mark. 

8. This emendation of our author I am unable 
comprehend. The common text in this paſſage of | 
ſephus is K Ye neh noc % WAELS OV TH EXPOUTEL TW Adm, 
hujuſmodi enim ſermonibus mirum in modum elati erat 
Now it appears from our author's tranflation that k 
would ſubſtitute a verb expreſſive of ſatisfaction or y 
probation ; but neeſioxv comes from r, laceſſo, al 
expreſſes directly the contrary. Perhaps he means wm 


ſtruction. With reſpect to y&ncav, which he ment 
as a various reading, there is no ſuch word in the Gre 
language, e:iJavouar being never uſed in the active, 


| | PAGE 64. | 

9. Dr. Lardner, (Vol. VII. p. 113.) after having d 
fended the authenticity of that part of Joſephus wh 
relates to John the Baptiſt, and which ſome had ty 


poſed to be ſpurious, becauſe it contradicts the Exam "ne 
emiſit 


author's ſuppoſition that Joſephus was miſtaken, and in Ac 


ingenio'15 method of accounting for the miſtake, rem 


all difficulty on this ſubject. So 
50 'ols. 8 
PAGE 67. TW 


10. The relation of Joſephus is ill improved 
Eufebius, who has converted the owl into an an 
Hiſt. ;:Ecchel., Lab. IL. c. 10. 


11. Vol. I. p. 414. ed. 1788. 
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PAGE 68. "ded t 

12. Our author has here inverted the words of ons t 
Cod. Cant. which are EVEveTo ren Tewrn, AN alt 5 unit th 
ment which is lets favourable to his conjecture than ll. 
which he himſelf has adopted. Wai Ia 


7 19.0 
* A 
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E z. According to the propoſed emendation, the Greek 
chis paſſage is really too bad to have been written by 
Luke, and the whole conſtruction ſavours neither of 
eek nor Hebrew.“ | 
PAGE 69. 1 
14. The name of a book of the Talmud. See Wolfii 
bliotheca Hebræa, Tom. II. p 728, 748. 
15. In Lightfoot's Horæ Hebraicæ in Matthæum, 
9. XXVI. ver. 34. is the following remark. Mireris gal- 
1 gallinaceum inveniri Hieroſolymis, cum canone prog 
ditum fit gallos illic alere. Bava Kama, cap. 7. non 
Int gallos Hierofolymis propter ſacra, nec ſacerdotes 
alunt per totam terram Lfracliticam.” Quonam modo 
pretextu cum canone fit diſpenſatum non diſputamus : 
rant certe galli gallinacei Hieroſolymis æque ac alibi. 
alſo Meuſchen's Novum Teſt. ex Talmude illuſtra- 
m, P. 119. . 
8. The objections of Reland with Schultze's an- 
rs, and an account of the contradictions between Jo- 
hhus and the Talmud, may be ſeen in the following 
rk, Relandi de ſpoliis templi Hieroſolymitani in arcu 
tano Rome conſpicuis liber ſingularis. Proluſionem 
raris Judzorum erroribus in deſcriptione hujus templi 
emiſit notaſque adjecit E. A. Schultze S. Theol. Doc- 
in Academia Viadrina. Trajecti ad Rhenum 177 5, 8. 
17. In the 2624. ſection of Michaelis Moſaic Law 
according to its German title Moſaiſches Recht, 
ols. 8”) he treats of the uſual puniſhment among the 
is for adultery. According to the law of Moſes it 
$4 Capital offence ; but he had not determined the 
ticular kind of death, having ſaid only in general 
dd Levit. xx. 10. Now according to the 
mud the uſual mode in theſe caſes was ſtrangulation, 
eas it is ſaid, John viii. 5. * Moſes in the law com- 
ded that ſuch ſhould be ffoned: among other ob- 
Mons therefore this has been uſed as an argument 
the authenticity of the whole relation, John viii. 
11, To this objection our author replies, that the 
lac law has in no cafe preſcribed ſtrangulation, which 
LS: is 
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is a mere invention of later Rabbins, that capital of 
ders among the ancient Jews were either beheade(q 
ſtoned, and that the latter, though Moſes had not day 
mined the kind of death, was the uſual puniſhment 
adultery. 


CHAPTER HI. 


n 


PAGE 70. 


1. Thoſe who are deſigned for orders in Germany 
through a regular ſeries of Lectures in Divinity dung 
at leaſt three years, which are divided into half 
courſes, in which the ſeveral branches, viz. hifton 
dogmatical, polemical, exegetical, moral, and paſta 
theology are reſpectively treated. According to thish 
tem our author's introduction belongs properly to 
courſe of exegetical theology. an 

2. Our author apologizes for not giving a definity 
of Inſpiration, becauſe it is given in all the ſyſtems) 
dogmatic theology; but ſince among the writers on ti 
intricate ſubject there prevails ſo great a variety of {zl 
ment, ſome underſtanding an inſpiration of words' 
well as of ideas, others of ideas alone“, a third clafu 
_derſtanding by inſpiration an intervention of the Dei 
by which the natural faculties of the ſacred writers u 
directed to the diſcovery of truth *, a fourth claſs afi 
ing a kind of negative intervention, by which they i 
prevented from falling into material error *, ſome agua 

aſſumi on in 
2 Moſt of the German divines of the laſt century, and many inf 
preſent. Grabe and Kiddel aſſume an inſpiration of words only in n 
tain caſes: Jenkin underſtood rather a ſecret guidance in the ch 
of them. 
» Luther, Beza, Salmaſius. © Doddridge. 
4 Warburton, Law, | | | 


> NO 
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ming a total inſpiration, declaring that the ſuperna- 
| influence of the Deity was extended to the moſt 
ute hiſtorical accounts, while others ſuppoſe that it 
s confined to certain parts of {cripture*, not to men- 
W thoſe who divide inſpiration into modes and claſſes, 
eems indiſpenſable in a treatiſe in which the author 
mpts to prove that the writings of the Apoſtles were 
red, to define with clearneſs and preciſion what he 
ſelf at leaſt underſtands by this expreſſion. This 
ſon renders it difficult to comprehend what it is his 
ntion to demonſtrate ; and though the excuſe which 
has alleged might have been admitted for the omiſ- 
of the treatiſe itſelf, yet, the treatiſe once introduced, 
11 i 30 apology for neglecting to define the ſubject of 
dum nquiry. | 
{x4 Wy. Ihe difference between inſpiration and revelation 
torch s not to have engaged the attention of ancient au- 
pala ; but within the laſt fifty years their limits have 
thi AP defined by many German writers on this ſubject. 
wi Hleilmann's Compendium Theologiæ dogmaticæ, 
o. and eſpecially Baumgarten's Diſſertatio de diſcri- 
ef revelations et inſpirationis. All that is neceſſary 
ſtensa obſerved at preſent is, that the one by no means 
on es the other; ſince a writer, who receives inſpiration 
of En ording hiſtorical facts which he knew before, can- 
ords' e {aid to have had a revelation; and even the latter 
claku exiſt without the former, fince, if the doctrines, 
1c Den were revealed by Chriſt, had been recorded by the 
ters wales, without any intervention of the Deity, during 
{ alc of writing, we ſhould have had a revealed reli- 
they wal Without inſpiration. | N 
me aol cording to Dr. Benſon's hypotheſis, inſpiration is re- 
aſſumu en in the proper ſenſe of the word. See Bp. Wat- 
ny u Tracts, Vol. IV. p. 469—480. 
only ne k is true that the word xa ſignifies in the Greek 
the ca ment as well as in the claſſic authors a rule, but 
Writings of the fathers of the fourth and following 
nes, after the number of ſacred books, which were 
10 


Grotius, Epiſcopius, Le Clerc. 
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to be read in the churches, had been determined by py ad, 
lic authority, it ſignifies a liſt or catalogue. Greg iſs" 
Nazianzus, in his epiſtle to Seleucus, having enumem ere 
the ſeveral books of the O. and N. T. cloſes the d Im 
logue in the following manner. wil 

| = e re⸗ 

vrog onbeudearo; | 7 

Kavwv &v £1 Tw Feonveus wy VeaPuv, | ſtar 

| Gregoru Nazianz. Op. Tom. II. p. 195. ed. ri e. 
Canonical books therefore ſignify properly thoſe pe 
were admitted by public authority into the catalowF"©'2 

- writings deſtined for the ſervice of the church; tes 
though their divine origin was conſidered as a nc T 
qualification to entitle them to this admiſſion, yet moc 
terms © canonical” and * inſpired” are by no means Me T 
nymous, eit 
9 PAGE 71. * 

g. I have here taken the liberty to correct a mi 
accuracy in our author's text. He ſays that the h ular < 


apocryphal was borrowed from the Jews, where nlalne 
means to ſay that we have aſcribed to a Greek w 
Jewiſh notion. | umera 


6. Not apocryphal, as we underſtood the wol þ 
the ancient Jews never doubted the divine auth he 


the Proverbs, Solomon's Song, or Eccleſiaſtes : tit Fd in 
verbs are frequently quoted in the New Teſtament ii mean 


and if the Jews forbad the reading of Solomon's) i 
and certain other parts of the Old Teſtament in i 29uic 
nagogue, they were actuated by very different m0 
as may be ſeen-in Caſtelli Lex. Hept. art. 722, and 
tinger's Theſaurus Philologicus, p. 48 5. The tem 
and ano D, though fimilar in their original mar 
are not ſimilar in their uſe and application. It mon- 
from the very quotation which our author has prod 


from Rabbi Nathan, that the word 114 was app £ vehi 
books divinely inſpired, but we apply the term e the 


to thoſe, whoſe divine inſpiration is denied. It! 
that the ancient Jews made a diſtinction (which v nece 
indeed at various periods) between books that wei 
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ad, and books that were not to be read in the ſyna- 
eue, which latter the Rabbins called 2134; but theſe 
ere included in the ſacred canon, whereas we apply the 
m an to ſuch as are excluded from it. The 
W-wilh Ganuſim were not read in the ſynagogues, but 
e read the Apocrypha in our churches. Theſe apocry- 
al books, which are printed at the end of the Old 
eſtament, are called in the Talmud HA n ego, 
pri externi, (Hottinger's Theſ. Phil. p. 518.) nor does 
appear that 124. was the title by which they were in 
neral diſtinguiſhed. What has been hitherto obſerved 
lates only to theſe expreſſions as far as concerns the 
d Teſtament ; for the word aroxevÞo, when applied 
modern writers to ſuch books as have relation to the 
ew Teſtament, ſignifies in general © ſpurious,” in which 
ſe it differs in a ſtill higher degree from $333. Fabri- 
us in his Codex Apocryphus N. T. includes ſuch writ- 
ps as are ſuppoſed to be a forgery, whereas thole of a 
ular deſcription which have relation to the O. T. are 
ntained in his Codex Pſeudepigraphus. But it would 
tedious and even foreign to the preſent purpoſe to 
merate the various ſenſes in which amvagvPos has been 
- d both by ancients * and moderns : every writer, pro- 
"hat led he gives a proper definition, is at liberty to uſe a 
del Id in the ſenſe which he thinks the moſt convenient: 
; e meaning aſcribed to it by our author is © authentic, 
on's not inſpired'; and it will appear from the ſequel that 
in notion muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that aſ- 
nt m bed to it by Fabricius. | 1 
5 andl - | 
e tem 5 — e 21 | 
al mel . Even this is a matter o doubt ; for the value of 
I: mond depends not on the genuineneſs of the gold 
_ Wuch it is ſet, nor is truth affected by the inſtability 
app the vehicle in which it is conveyed. Could'it be prov- 
* that the books of the New Teſtament were not writ- 
11 L dy the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, it would 
chick Fd neceſfary conſequence that the religion itſelf 1 0 
| a 101 


the it 
neres 
ek w 


ment! 


- 


at weſt | 
See Suiceri Theſ. Eccleſ. Tom, I. p: 457. 
22 4 
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a forgery. The truth of Chriſtianity might ſubſiſt wlll 
out a ſingle record; for who would undertake to dena 
ſtrate, that, if the New Teſtament were annihilated, 
religion would therefore ceaſe to be true ? 

8. Here our author makes a diſtinction, which ix 
preſent very generally received, between the divine ony 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, and the divine origin of f 
writings, in which that doctrine is recorded. Sell 
Grieſbach's Theſis, De theopneuſtia librorum {MM 
rum, particula prima. Jenæ 1784. 

9. The compariſon made by our author is bew 
the writings of Wolf and the philoſophy of Leiba_ 
which being leſs familiar to an Engliſh ear, I have ch 
ed the names into Maclaurin and Newton. 

10. Eraſmus ſays, Non eſt neceſſe, ut quicquid hi 
in Apoſtolis, protinus ad miraculum vocemus. Pi 
eſt errare ſuos Chriſtus, etiam poſt acceptum paracletu 
ſed non uſque ad fidei periculum. Lain Epiſt. Lib.l 
Tom. III. p. 97. ed. Baſiliæ, 1 540. fol. Grotius, uli 
treatiſe de veritate Chriſtianæ religions is confiderelt 
one of the beſt defences of the truth of Chriſtianity, x 
the following paſſage in his Votum pro pace Eci ere 
tica, p. 135. ed. 1642. Tom. III. p. 672. ed. Lond 
1679. fol. A ſpiritu ſancto dictari hiſtorias nihil f atut 
opus, ſatis fuit ſcriptorem memoria valere. Le CN 
divides the ſacred writings into three claſſes, prophet 
hiſtories, and doctrines: in the firſt he admits inhi 
tion, in the two laſt he abſolutely denies it. See Sl 
mens de quelques theologiens de Hollande ſur Thi 
critique du Vieux Teſtament compoſee par M. Sina 
Lettre 11, 12. and Defenſe des Sentimens contre ll 
ponſe du Prieur de Bolville, Lettre 10, e ful 


2 1 en 24: _—_ 
11. According to our author then, the ſolution af l 0 

difficulties above enumerated, if they really are diff edaſt 
ties, depends on the doctrine of inſpiration. WW | 
12. Here ends the firſt ſection of this chapter ind 

third edition, and the following paragraph, — mat 
app 
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E ppeared in the preſent edition, was written after our 
athor had in ſome meaſure changed his ſentiments on 
is ſubject. But as what immediately precedes has re- 
ained unaltered, there appears not only a want of con- 
W-xion, which is frequently the caſe in this learned 
Work, where new clauſes have been inſerted by the au- 
or, but even a contradiction, as will appear from the 
lowing paragraph of this ſection. 


YH | PAGE 75. 
13. Kiddel, in the beginning of the ſecond ſection of 
3s Eſſay on Inſpiration, entertains nearly the ſame ſen- 
ents. The diſtinction between the inſpiration of the 
iſtorical books, and that of the epiſtles, is by no means 
ew: Grotius made the ſame diſtinction, and this very 
eſtion gave riſe to the famous theological diſpute be- 
een the Dominicans and the Jeſuits. See Simon Hiſ- 
ire Critique du Texte du N. T. Tom. I. ch. xxüii. 


PAGE 76. 
14. The Wolfenbüttel Fragments, though publiſhed, 
ere not written by Leſſing. The author is ſaid to have 
en the celebrated Reimarus, who wrote the Truths of 
latural Religion vindicated. 


E 
PAGE 76. | 

1. The cauſe of the perplexity, with which the In- 
iy into the Canon has, been uſually attended, is that 
e ſubject is of a mixed nature, partly hiſtorical, partly 
gmatical. The chief part of the inquiry is, or ought 
be, purely hiſtorical; for as the word Canon ſignifies 
uſt or catalogue of ſacred writings, the evidence of ec- 
flaftical hiſtory can alone determine what books have 
en admitted into this ſacred catalogue in various ages, 
d by various councils. It is likewiſe in ſome reſpects 
tmatical ; for as different councils have — in 

| their 


1 
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their opinions, it is neceſſary to examine the ground 
thoſe opinions. For theſe reaſons few writers agree 
their mode of treating the ſubject, and it is to bel 


mented that our learned author is filent on this head, x * 
' it might be naturally expected that he would have tre. "i 
ed it in a more clear and intelligible manner, than md 0 
of his predeceſſors. On the other hand, he is not to ł 4 
cenſured for neglect on the preſent occaſion, becauſe Mer 
arguments, which he produces in this ſection for the i. 28 
ſpiration of the ſacred writings, apply immediately to Eren 
Apoſtles, and their writings in general, without referee Ame 
to this or that book in particular. Thoſe who wo, in 
examine this ſubject, may conſult, beſide the well kno ap. 
writings of Coſin, Richardſon, Nye, Jones, Lam) thag 
&c. Gerhardi de Maſtricht Canon Scripture ſacræ &: 5. 
cleſraſticus, Jenæ 1 = 5. Schmidu Hiſtoria antiqua « ent 
vindicatio canonis ſacri V. et N. T. Lipſiæ 1775, al hic 
Stoſchii Commentatio hiſtorico-critica de librorum Nit 
canone. Francofurti ad Viadrum 1755. Thoſe who nM. 8. 
acquainted with German literature, will find much u pre 


and curious information in Dr. Semler's Freye Unt-izn \ 
ſfuchung, or Free Inquiry into the Canon, 3 vols. "er o 
Halle 1771-1773, Weber's Beyträge zur Geſchh 
des Kanons, Tübingen 1791, and in Eichhorn's Rept 
torium, Vol. V. p. 217. though this laſt treatiſe relats 
merely to the Old Teftament, but many valuable hm 
may be derived from it in an inquiry into the Canon 8 
the New. | 
2. It is well known, that the rejection of oral tral 
tion, and the infallibility of the church, is one of ih 
characteriſtics. of Proteſtantiſm.” But Auguſtin, in ernal 
book Contra epiſtolam fundamenti, cap. v. ſays, 0: 
vero Evangelio non crederem niſi me commoveret enfion 
cleſiæ auctoritas; and Cardinal Hoſius went ſo far 5! 
declare, ſcripturas, fi deſit eccleſiæ auctoritas, tangpemler 
valere quantum fabulas Æſopi. Hoſius de auctomg hat th 
Script. contra Brentium, Lib. III. See his whole de be 
tiſe, p. 513—552. of the 1“, vol, of Staniſlai H 
Opera, Coloniæ 1584. - 7609 


4 
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&d 
ee 1 | PAGE 77 | 
& 3. Becauſe the number of canonical books was not 


etermined by public authority before the fourth cen- 
Wury, when the Chriſtian religion received a civil eſta- 


ichment. 


to k 4. For inſtance, the council of Laodicea rejected the 
ſe E erelation of St. John, which in ſubſequent councils 
he as determined canonical: and the epiſtle to the He- 
to th brews was rejected by the church of Rome in the very 
ere century, that the third council of Carthage placed 
woll tin the canon. Compare Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. III. 


ap. iti. with the 47th. rule of the third council of Car- 
thage. | 


re & 5. Joſephus, who was a Jewiſh prieſt, is very ſuffi- 
qua Wient authority in determining the number of books, 
5 08Which the Jews at that period received as canonical. See 
\ N. Lis teſtimony in the treatiſe Contra Apionem, Lib. I. 
Who. 8. and Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. III. c. 10. which 
ch ua preciſely the ſame kind of evidence as that of a Chriſ- 
Une an writer of the fourth century, in regard to the num- 
5. 1 er of books admitted by the Chriſtian church: but that 


ſchau is teſtimony to the inſpiration of a book of the O. T. 


Rept ould be of more authority than that of the Chriſtian 
> ha burch to a book of the N. T. ſeems really a paradox. 
le Junk | | 

anon f 


| PAGE 78. 
6. Our authar enters here into a critical review of the 
oran, and p. 95. to which he particularly alludes, he 
Iroues againſt the doctrine of Mohammed, that an in- 
emal divine ſenſation is a proof of the divinity of a re- 
gion. It is well known that Mohammed made no pre- 
enſions to che gift of miracles. - 

7- Our author here argues againſt the opinion of Dr. 
„ cant@cmler, who in his Inquiry into the Canon had aſſerted, 
uctom bat the internal excellence of the Chriſtian religion was 
nole de beſt proof of its divinity. But that is a queſtion 
lai H bich has no reſerence to the preſent. - | 

| 8. That the ſacred writings were compoſed by imme- 

le inpiration from the Deity is generally proved from 
| LE | 2 Tin. 
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2 Tim. iii. 16 T&o% ypxÞn Yo,. , as in Potter's Pre, 
| lectiones Theologicz, and Kiddels Eſſay on Inſpiration 
from which paſſage likewiſe the name itſelf was borroy. 
ed. Our author being of opinion that this patlage ha 
no reference to the New Teſtament (fee ch. 1.), judged 
it neceſſary to bring different arguments. But ſome d 
theſe are not ſatisfactory, as will appear from the following 
notes. On the other hand we muſt not forget that 
weak argument is no proof of the falſity of the propel. 
tion, which it is intended to ſupport, fince abſurd d. 
monſtrations have ſometimes been given even of incon- 
trovertible mathematical truths. 


PAGE 80. 
9. To comprehend the force of this argument, it 3 
neceſſary to examine the paſſage on which 1t is founded, 
Matth. xi. 9—I1. An vi efndvers eu, weoDurh u 
AE bi 40k WEPITTOTEROV WeoPyTe, urg Yop £5w Tips J. 
YeanTH, Ws £YW &TOENND TOY GY YEA fas WE0 WEITWTY Ob, 
X@TUATKEVRTES THV 0J0v Os £jaMPOTIFEY o Bjany AEVW uνẽỹ wh thi 
YeoTas ev YeuwnTOLG YULLIHWY Ne wu Ina te (Jarrihe, 0 de pits 
gorsgog EV TH 2aoineix Tw de Ae br gu. Now the 
argument for the inſpiration of the Apoſtles, which out 
author deduces from this paſſage, canſiſts, when clear 
{tated, of the three following ſyllogiſms. 
The Prophets of the Old Teſtament were inſpired. 
John the Baptiſt was greater than the Prophets of the 
O. T.— Therefore, 

John the Baptiſt was inſpired. 

O purxgoregos eb Th Aνανν,nL Tw rvgovuy Was greater thi 
John the Baptiſt. —Therefore, 

O itpoteess, &c. Was inſpired. 

The expreſſion 0 Hᷣ᷑ e, &c. applies to the Apoll 

Therefore, the Apoſtles were inſpired. 

To this demonſtration may be made the following 
objections, 1, The propoſition, which is the concluſion 
of the firſt 6 yllogiſm and the major of the ſecond, 
15 ungrounded, becauſe Chrift himſelf, in the very pil 
ſage that is quoted, aſſigns a totally different reaſon 4 


J ohn the Baptiſt was to be preferred to the are 
the 


* 


\ 
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e 0. T. 2. No reaſon can be aſſigned why the ex- 
| | drefſion » irn £V TH Gt TW pawn ſhould be 
onfined merely to the Apoſtles ; for ſince Baß rw 
. is univerſally underſtood to ſignify in this paſſage 
Die ſpiritual kingdom of the Meſſiah, or the religion of 
Furiſt, every pious teacher of the Goſpel may lay claim to 
is utle, eſpecially as Chriſt aſſerts, Matt. xviii. 4. that 
ocver humbleth as a little child, ſhall be called even 
I 6180 & TY Baoikein 7 8pXvWy., On the other hand, if the 
preſſion includes more than the Apoſtles, as it really 
oſt, our author's argument proves too much. 3. On 
Nele principles we muſt admit three degrees of inſpira- 
Won, the ſecond of which is allotted to John the Baptiſt, 
hoſe office was merely to pave the way for the appear- 
ce of Chriſt, and the very loweſt degree to thoſe, to 
om it is acknowledged that future events were re- 
led. N 
10. Our author means at the commencement of Chriſ- 
unity. 
| 0 See Bardili ſignificatus primitivus vocis Du, 
bettinge 1786, and Dreſde de notione Prophetæ in 
dice facro, Proluſio prima Viteberge 1788, Proluſio 
„ ib. 1789. 5 
12. See Lond Barrington's Eſſay on the teaching and 
tneſs of the Holy Spirit in the firſt volume of his Miſ- 
Llanea ſacra. | 
PAGE 62. | 
13. Our author has here a very long note, in which 
demonſtrates, that the word Rock applies to Peter, 
ich I have taken the liberty to omit, becauſe I have 
er heard of any Engliſh divine thit doubted it. It is 
arkable that, befide the Oriental diale& ſpoken by 
nit, the French is the only language that expreſſes 
er and Rock by the ſame word, and with the ſame 
mation. | 
4. The promiſe given to St. Peter, that he ſhould 
the Rock on which the church of Chriſt ſhould be 
nded, was made in the preſence of St. Matthew, 
St. John: if therefore it be applied to the inſpira- 
| 2 1 | tion 
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tion of his writings, it muſt imply, if not an excluſy 
at leaſt a more complete inſpiration than St. Matthey 
and St. John were to expect. Of the twelve Apoſtls 
to whom the diſcourſe was directed, St. Peter conti. 
buted in the moſt eminent manner to the foundatin 
of the Chriſtian religion: he was therefore xar' oy 
the rock on which the church was built, and it is un 
neceflary, in order to ſhew its ſtability, to have n 
courſe with our author to the writings of this Apoſth, 
fince the beneficial effects of the zeal, which he exerte! 
in the firſt century, would have been felt in every {ub 
fequent age, even had he left not behind him a fingk 
record. 4 f 
15. From the paſſage which our author has quote in 
from St. Matthew's Goſpel, it may be inferred tht 
the Apoſtles had a divine commiſſion, but it does nd 
appear to have any reference to the inſpiration of the 
writings. N 
. 22, ] 
| 16. The word uſed in the original is Erinnerer, whid, 
as well as the word adopted for the tranſlation, » 
be found in no dictionary. I” 1 | 
17. It is unneceflary here to examine the differen | e x3 
between ordinary and extraordinary gifts, as they = 
termed by the dogmatiſts ; the only queſtion is, ch h. 
ther the effuſion of the mrvpe ai on the day of chere 
tecoſt can be extended to the Apoſtles during the mer 
of writing their Goſpels and epiſtles. See GrieſbaM difti 
ſecond Programma de theopneuſtia librorum facror0 ain inſf 
Jenæ 1785. N 6 
- PAGE 84. _ 
18. For that very reaſon Grotius concluded that! | 
inſpiration of the hiſtorical books was unneceflary. 


PAGE 85. | 

19. The anmaruc, which St. Paul means in 6 
paſſage, is recorded Acts ix. 3—6. = 
20. Whether this paſſage relates to divine in{pin Luk 
depends on the mode in which it is interpreted. 


who underſtand it in a ſenſe different from our . 
: | conlel 


S 
S 
2 
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Intend that the ſupernatural intervention of the Deity 
s unneceſſary to inform St. Paul of a fact, which was 
eady known to every Chriſtian. 
21. 1 have here uſed the words of the Engliſh ver- 
n, but our author tranſlates the paſſage in the fol- 
Ning manner. We deliver doctrines in words taught 
W the Holy Ghoſt, explaining inſpired things with 1n- 
ed words.“ It ſeems then that he underſtands a ver- 
Ye inſpiration, agreeably to the ſentiments of many an- 
nt fathers, and many modern divines, who have con- 
e ered the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts merely as paſſive 
ments. It is true that this hypotheſis renders it 
cult to account for the great variety of ſtyle obſerv- 
ae in the Greek Teſtament : on the other hand, ſeveral 
1 {Fiters, eſpecially Erneſti, contend that it is difficult 
zu abſtract an inſpiration of ideas from an inſpiration of 
ter rd. 5 5. = 
- PAGE 86. 
22. It does not appear that St. Paul, in theſe paſ- 
chice, contends either for or againſt inſpiration. 1 Cor. 
RG 10, 11. he delivers certain doctrines, which had been 
Net by Chriſt, and are recorded Matth. v. 32. xix. 9. 
Rete Xvi. 18. Here then he had the commandment of 
hey u Lord. But in the 12th. verſe he gives a precept 
3. ech had not been delivered by Chriſt, or at leaſt is 
of pen chere on record: in this caſe then, having no com- 
the 1 ndment of the Lord, he ſays EVO AEVW, NC 0 Kvupauos. 
* (ad: diſtinction therefore made by St. Paul, is not be- 
crore" inſpiration and non-inſpiration, but between thoſe 
mandments, which had been actually given, and 
e which had not been given by Chriſt. e 
d that! e | 
yy SS & 2. UE 
PAGE 90. 1 | 

. Euſebius even contradicts himſelf on the ſubject 
ſpirati . Luke's inſpiration, for in the ſentence immedi-- 
3 TW following that, in which he affirms that the two 
r auth | | books 

cont 


«mv 
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books were inſpired, (Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. III. 4.) þ 
grounds the credibility of St. Luke's Goſpel on the ©. 
cumſtance that the author had taken his accounts fron 
eye-witneſſes, and that of the Acts of the Apoſtle d 
the circumſtance that the author had been himſelf x 
eye-witnels to the facts which he relates. Now a wat 
that is divinely inſpired needs no further proof of © 
dibility. | | 4805 

2. The account of Irenæus is not ſo manifeſtly em 
neous, as our author aſſerts. It is true that the Add 
the Apoſtles are continued no further than the endofth 
laſt year of St. Paul's impriſonment in Rome, when 
our author determines the date of the compoſition it, 
See ch. ii. ſect. 1. of this Introduction. But this i. 
ference ſeems to be ungrounded, for it is by no mem 
a neceſſary conſequence that an hiſtorian wrote hi lark, 
tory in the very ſame year, with which he cloſes his 
counts. Should it be objected, that the friend and con 


panion of St. Paul would have continued his narniough 
had he written at a later period, it may be replied, Hexan 
the diſcontinuance of his hiſtory may be explained wer, 
other principles. St. Luke and St. Paul might Pete 
parted after the latter was releaſed from impriſonme_cs ha; 


which is really the opinion of Dr. Lardner, (Vol. MN plac 
p. 138.) in which caſe St. Luke might have written ery we 


hiſtory many years after that event, with which he voi inion, 
have finiſhed his relation through want of further his þ 
terials. This circumſtance alone therefore decides W|ſWurney : 
thing. — | 160, 


23. Our author has not mentioned in what pat ent fiy 

Dr. Lardner's Works, but it is Vol. II. p. 258. dly te 

4. When the ancient fathers, in order to {hew oſtles, 
the writings of St. Mark and St. Luke are divine, "Wnlidera, 
thoſe of the former to St. Peter, and thoſe of the !atular in 
to St. Paul, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they at . In t 
doubted whether St. Mark and St. Luke were n of 8 
ſelves inſpired, for an author who is himſelf init alon 
needs no other ſource of infallibility. hic 

5. Tertullianus adv. Marcionem, Lab. IV. = y d that 
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6. This tradition is firſt recorded by Euſebius, Hiſt: 
ccieſ. Lib. II. c. xv. who has mentioned it merely as 
ch, without vouching for its truth. Beſides, it is di- 
ay contradictory to the account given by Clement of 
exandria, who in the eighth book of his vrorowworss 
ates that, when St. Peter was informed that St. Mark 
ended to write a Goſpel, he neither prevented nor 
i omoted It, ono ETLYVOUT&% Tov Ileręor Weererxrixg MITE 
Aug us . more ac9as, Vid. Euſebu Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


' ib. VI. c. xiv. 


. 6 

J. Euſebius has taken nearly the ſame ſtep in his 
Wit. Eccleſ. Lib. II. c. xv. where he relates that St. 
eer alludes in his firſt epiſtle to the Goſpel of St. 
lark, but here again he uſes the ſuſpicious word Sagi. 
8. It 15 the general opinion that St. Mark wrote his 
oſpel at Rome, under the direction of St. Peter, 
ough contrary to the expreſs teſtimony of Clement of 
exandria, Beſides, Scaliger, Salmaſius, Spanheim, 
dwer, and Semler, have either doubted or denied that 
Peter ever was in Rome, notwithſtanding ſubſequent 
es have formally converted him into a Roman biſhop, 
d placed him at the head of the catalogue of Popes. 
ry weighty reaſons may be urged in favour of their 
non, eſpecially againſt the relation of Euſebius, who 
his Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. II. c. xiv. places St. Peter's 
urney in the time of Claudius, and in his Chronicon, 
160. ed. Lugdun. (if it be genuine) relates that he 
nt five and twenty- years there ; accounts that are 
dy to be reconciled either with the Acts of the 
poltles, or the epiſtles of St. Paul. But the further 
nideration of this ſubject muſt be deferred to the par- 
ar introduction to St. Mark's Goſpel.  _ 

9. In this ſenſe Dr. Benſon underſtands the inſpira- 
n of St. Mark and St. Luke: Though therefore 
at alone hath been commonly called inſpired {crip- 
© which was written by inſpiration, yet we here ex- 
d that phraſe to ſuch books, as were reviewed and ap- 
B b proved, 
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proved, as well as to thoſe which were written by. in 
nen See Bp. Watſon's e Vol. IV. p. 4. 


PAGE 92. 

10. Our author might have ſaid almoſt three hun. 
dred years after the event, for Clement of Alexandry 
and Irenæus make no mention of this particular circun: 
ſtance ; and even Euſebius, who is the firſt perſon thi 
has related it, gives it as an uncertain tradition, Euſeby 
Hiſt. Ecclef. Lib. II. c. xv. 


ew, 
tivi 
re w. 
| PAGE 95. Jer! 
11. Dr. Benſon ſays, That St. Luke wrote not by 
immediate inſpiration appeareth from what he hunks 
ah 1 in his Introduction.“ 


| . 
See Bp. n. 8 Tracts, Vol. IV. p. oy 


La90pT 
Um, F 
PAGE 99-: 

12. The latter part of this ſection may be compar 
with Jenyn's View of the Internal Evidence ot th 


Chriſtian Religion, p. 122—1 ys. 


I; Thi 
this In 
learne 
ator 


Ci .a BER Iv. 
LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
5 


FACE 97. The 

2 Our author diſplays in this chapter profound e ulage 
dition, a long and intimate acquaintance with the WW uſed th 
cred writings, and principles founded on true critiliprati, 
though their application to particular caſes is ſomet|Mit to ch, 
attended with inaccuracy, as will be noticed in Nx cen 


courſe of theſe remarks, | Alexa, 


anus to 
PA 
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es 2987 ER 
2. This is to be underſtood of the public lectures in 
ermany. g „ ; 
PAGE IOL. 


3. Greek was ſpoken in the cities of Galatia, though 
was not the language of the country. x. 

. It muft be obferved, that in this and the follow- 
g ſections, our author underſtands by the word He- 
er, not the language '{poken before the Babyloniſh 
tivity, and in which the books of the Old Teſtament 
re written, but the common dialect uſed at that time 
Jeruſalem, which many writers term the Syro-Chaldee. 


PAGE 102, 

. The Greek Bible was ſometimes uſed even in the 
ugogues of Judæa. See Buxtorf's Lexicon Chad. 
In. Rabb.; p. 10 % / 4 


n 
PAGE 103. | 


tis Introduction, and were it not accompanied by 
learned and judicious remarks of our author, the 
ator would have been juſtified in onutting it. 


PAGE III. 1 | 
The term © Seventy* has been appropriated by 
uſage to expreſs the writers of the Greek verſion ; 
uſd therefore by our author agreeably to the com- 
practice, though no one can — that he gives 
to the celebrated ſtory, which was believed during 
any centuries. nie 5 e. 
Alexandrinus refers to the city Alexandria, Alex- 
ans to Alexander. = Dn 
I N PAGE 


* 


„ This dream of Hardouin hardly deſerves 2 place 


man, and entitled Michaelis Programma worin et w 


2 paſſage of his Introduction, but, as he gives no enn 
ples, an ent! is unneceſſary. 


7 4 


3. $5 Our author, in his excellent treatiſe on the Sm 
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PAGE 112. 

3. See Dr. Owen's hiſtorical and critical account 

the EY verſion, ſect. 1. 


pies PAGE 113. | 
4. This ſhort but excellent eſſay is written in dr 


ſeinen Collegiis über die 70 Dollmetſcher Nackng 
giebt, Göttingen 1767. In the page, to which a 
author refers, he delivers the ſame ſentiments, as in d 


Ws. 


PAGE 114. 


language, written in German, the ſecond edition 
which was publiſhed at Gottingen in 1786, uſs b 
word Aramæan as a nomen genericum, of which tt 
Chaldee and Syriac are ſpecies. The former is cl 
the Eaſt, the latter the Weſt Aramzan, and heh 
in the ee ſection, that theſe are in fact one andi 
ſame language, or that their difference conſiſts in b 
difference of the 8 and the difference of i 
nunciation. 
PAGE 115. 

6. An abſtract of that part of our author's ; Prog art 
to which he here refers, will be given in the Notz! 
that ſection. 
7. See Buxtorf's Theſaurus Linguæ Hebrez, pf 
3 


S E CT. IV. 


PAGE 11 16. 

Ls Yer. this doctrine was maintai jned by 
Luther, Melanchthon, Camerarius, Beza, Dro 
ſaubon, Glaſſius, Gataker, Solanus, Olearins, a 
ſtius, though denied by Pfochenius, Stolberg, Sam 
Georgi, and Blackwall. See Erneſti Inſtitutio l 
pretis N. T. p. 41. ed. 3. Lipſiæ 1775. 


i 
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>. The modern advocates for the purity of the lan- 
age, in which the Greek Teſtament is written, have 
een ignorant perhaps that Origen and Chryſoſtom, who 
er all the ancient fathers were beſt able to diſtinguiſh 
ac from unclaſſic Greek, were directly of a contrary 
inion. See Simon Hiſtoire critique du Texte du N. F. 
. 26. and Wetſtenii Libelli ad criſin atque interpreta- 
Woncm N. T. Hale 1766, p. 48—60. 


| PAGE 121. 
&} 3. A particular account of the writings of thoſe au- 
Wor, who have engaged in this controverſy, may be 
en in Walchii Bibliotheca Theologica, Tom. IV. 
276-289. See allo Fabricii Bibliotheca Græca, 
om. IV. p. 224—227. To the authors enumerated 
Walch, and Fabricius, may be added Dr. Camp- 
l, who in the firſt part of his Firſt Preliminary Dil- 
ration has an excellent eſſay on the language of the 
ew Teſtament. | 

"PAGE'T22. 
4. In theſe caſes therefore no Hebraiſm can take 
ace. The whole ſentence in the original is very ob 
pure, and I have not been able to render it more clear 
the tranſlation. 


1 
ü 


8 E C 1. V. 


PAGE 123. | 

1. Theſe are explained in every Lexicon on the New 
eſtament, of which the moſt vafuable is that written 
ginally by Schoettgen, and publiſhed with additions 
| Krebs, under the following title, Novum Lexicon 
[=c0-Latinum in N. T. congeſſit et annotationibus 
lologicis illuſtravit C. Schoettgenius, nunc recenſuit 
quamplurimis locorum interpretationibus auxit J. T. 
ebſius, Lipſiæ 1765. A new edition was publiſhed 
1790 by Spohn, © 


Bbg PAGE 
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PAGE 124. 
2. This very excellent Grammar, which is written i 
German, was publiſhed at Göttingen in 1781. In the 
place to which our author refers, he takes notice of the 
frequent repetition of the Vau prefixum in Arabic, z 
well as in Hebrew. 
3. See Glaſſii Philologia ſacra, Tom. I. p. 394—, 
$n. Dathe,:. 
4. Becauſe there is no ſuch verb in Hebrew. 
5. The German phraſe uſed by our author to exprek 
literally Yin MN is der Mann da, which rendered 
word for word is, © that man there;' an expreſſion whit 
favours at preſent of vulgariſm, yet exactly correſpond 
to the Hebrew. 1 


PAGE 125. 12 | 
7. See Glaſſii Philologia ſacra, Tom. I. p. 6 
ed. Dathe. 
| PAGE 126. 
7. The uſe of the two pronouns s and eur ſeems nd 
to be perfectly parallel in this example to the uſe of on 
with the ſuffix of the following word, for the two Grei 
pronouns belong to two different ſubſtantives, wheres mo 
the ſingular conſtruction of NWN conſiſts in its being 4 
pled to the very ſame word which has likewiſe a tut rinci 
See Buxtort's Theſaurus, p. 395. To render the pil 
a Hebraiſm, it muſt be written ev. ro @1voy nb eu 71 yi! 
aurs. Our author in order to illuſtrate the Hebnim s cr: 
has added Yi "WR, but it may be aſked whether NN 
when uſed pleonaſtically, is ever followed by a pH gin 
In the other examples, which our author has taken fo 
St. Matthew's Gotpel, ch. viii. 1, 5, 23, 28. the fing! 
larity of the conſtruction conſiſts in the repetition of mer 
but it does not appear in what manner this is connect 
with the Hebrew pronoun relative. Ws. | 
8. See Note 3. to chap. i. | | 
9. Whoever reads this ſentence will naturally ſupp 
that the Seventy have uſually tranſlated ) by 0% "Pur fol 
: ; | Thee amen 
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therefore neceſſary to obſerve, that though MS is uſed 
orqy-five times in the Hebrew Bible, the Seventy have 
endered it only in ſeven inſtances by ves, namely 2 Sam. 
. 26. Jerem. iii. 5. Amos i. 11. viii. 7. Job xxxvi. 7. 
am. iii. 18. v, 20. In one inſtance, 1 Chron. xxix. 11. 
cis rendered vixn, in other caſes it is tranſlated an, re Rog, 
3 on Xe9ves, Hifec, paraphraſed by WY VO, &c. as thole will 
Wind who take the ſame pains to compare with the Sep- 
uagint the examples of MSI which are given in Buxtorf's 
'oncordance. Now the object of the preſent inquiry is 
ot to diſcoyer what new ſenſes may be invented for vox 
by the aid of foreign literature, but to aſcertain the 
neaning, which the Seventy deſigned - to.exprefs by it, 
nd this compariſon renders it at leaſt doubtful whether 
hey intended to aſcribe to vos the ſame extent of mean- 
ng, as MY) admits in the Hebrew; for in that caſe there 
ould have been no neeeſſity for uſing different Greek 
vords, according to the different ſenſes of the Hebrew 
riginal, Biel, in his Lexicon ad LXX Interpretes, Tom. 


n one or two inſtances, where the Seventy have uſed eig 
hg. But this is no proof that vn and ve are ſyno- 


There Bm ous, and ſhews only that different tranflators have 
ing - W''iicrently underſtood the original Hebrew: for on ſuch 
ful rnciples we might conclude that the words victory? 
> ph Wd © eternity? are ſynonymous, becauſe the ſame Greek 
ond which Luther has rendered by the former, Michaelis 
bral s tranſlated by the latter. often 363: mily 
er N lt does not appear then from the authority of the Sep- 
a prevv eint, and certainly not from the authority of any claſſic 
en to thor, that we have any reaſon to aſcribe: to vos the 
e fin nde of either *truth* or eternity. With reſpect to the 


of awer, we may venture to go a ſtep further, and doubt 
hether the Hebrew word itſelf is capable of that mean- 
Is. It is true that we find in Simonis's Hebrew Lexi- 
"1, among other explanations of Mg] that of veritas; 
ad in ſupport of this meaning appeal is made to the 
ur following paſlages, Job 'xxxiv. 36. Habbakuk i. 4. 
ment. in. 18. Prov. xxi. 28. But, what is an extraor- 
| Bb4 dina'y 


\ Cuppd 
01896 ICE 
the 


I. p.387. ſays, that Aquila has rendered ny) by tis vixos, 


' 
'1 
| 
: 
1 
| 
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dinary circumſtance, the Seventy have not rendered it 


| t 
| one of theſe examples by aanFzua, or by any other way 
# expreſhve of truth; and, what is ſtill more extraordinan, 10. 
. in not a ſingle inſtance in the whole Bible. The auth Miah 
I therefore of the Alexandrine verſion, who muſt be fy r H. 
3 poſed to have underſtood Hebrew, have never aſcribe | 
i to NY) the ſenſe of truth; and the Syriac tranſlator a 
bi the Old Teſtament, if we except the laſt example, EI. 
bt uſed no word that even borders on that meaning. Hf eralb 
06 i. 4. N00 is rendered I. Job xxxiv. 36. N) Y. the 
. rendered e >. Lament. iii. 18. Nx) is tranſlated this 
i and Prov. xxi. 28. where Nx) is rendered in the Ne e wh 
i cuagint ,, we find in the Syriac verſion li BW 12. 
. which is derived from 4 rectà contendit. The evidem lus, 
"by of the Vulgate is equally unfavourable with that of Mit, 
10 Septuagint, nor does it appear that any Lexicographetu ted i. 
wt _ tranſlator has rendered NY by veritas, before the um. 
4 | the celebrated Albrecht Schultens, for neither Buxto Who foll 
Uh 2 nor Caſtel have taken it in this ſenſe. It may be a That 
* then by what means the learned of the eighteenth ce Hel 
W tury have made this diſcovery, a queſtion to which ond: 
A bably no other anſwer can be given, than that the Auen if v 
1 verb we, which in the firſt conj. ſignifies monuit, 5 infere 
* plained in the third conj. vere recteque fe habuit. N 17S) 
7% not to mention that the Hebrew and Arabic verbs in i e whi 
"4 | inſtance, though ſimilar in form, are diſcordant in feu it by 
1 nothing can be more uncertain than an attempt to circu 
* plain the meaning of a word on principles of etymolo other 


In proof of this, we need only have recourfe to the Kas. 
liſh word virtue, which is at leaſt as nearly allied Matth. x 
the Latin virtus and the Italian virtù, as the Hebrew ed it b 
to the Arabic gw. But if a learned philologer, M 
lived in ſome diſtant country, and was unacquantt 
with the actual uſage of the Engliſh language, poem fror 
inveſtigate the meaning of the word virtue” by heh! 
the Latin, he would aſcribe to it the ſenſe of valour, Jer pr 
by the help of the Italian that of a taſte for the f J. Thi 
arts. Future critics will have recourſe perhaps to  luppot 
thiopic, like Schultens to the Arabic, and diſco 
i # = i 
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a the ſame eaſe that NY has the ſenſe of innocence. 
8 ad chaſtity. | 15 x Mn, 1 
10. It does not appear what connexion this paſſage in 

ah has with an explanation of ves by means of 3 

rde not M$ is there uſed. 10 20 


e 7 To 27 1 91 11 
11. The Seventy have here, as uſual, tranſlated DX 
erally and properly by . There ſeems no room 
the admiſſion of a Hebraiſm, and had they uſed yes 
cis occaſion, it would have been the only inſtance in 
e whole Septuagint. . A | LE ITS 
12. This conjecture. was made by Ludovicus Cap- 
Jus, but it 1s ſupported by the authority of no manu- 
pt, and no verſion.” Beſides ) Hab. i. 4. is tran- 
ted in the Septuagint «5 TeX. | f 458114 
14. That vos here ſigniſies truth,” depends on the 
0 following conditions. 1. That NY3 has that ſenſe, 
That the Greek word 1s uſed in the ſame latitude as 
Hebrew. The firſt condition is improbable, the 
ond almoſt impoſſible, as appears from note 9. But 
en if we allow that the Hebrew word admits that ſenſe, 
) inference can be deduced with reſpect to the Greek, 
MN ſignifies likewiſe victory, and that this is the 
de which the Seventy intend to expreſs, when they ren- 
it by vx, or at leaſt not that of truth, appears from 
circumſtance, that they have never uſed it for N or 
j other Hebrew word, whoſe literal and proper ſenſe is 
tas. The Syriac. tranſlator likewiſe has taken vos; 
ath. x11. 20. in the ſenſe of victory, for he has tran- 
ted it by c, though MANY Ifajah xlii. 3. is rendered 
wo. Whether the Greek text, as it ſtands at pre- 
I, Matth. xii. 18, 19, 20, 21, which is certainly not 
Fa from the Septuagint, be an accurate tranſlation of 
Hebrew, Iſaiah xlil. 1, 2, 3, is another inquiry. Mr. 
Wer propoſes to alter ves tO, ü s. „ 
15. That vines here ſignifies · eternity depends again on 
ſuppoſition that it may be uſed in the ſame latitude 
y which the above-mentioned compariſon renders 
highly 
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highly improbable. It is true that fince the time 
Glaſſius, who adopted this explanation in his Phil lolopy 
ſacra, it has been faſhionable for above a century toe 
plain va; in this paſlage'by * eternity,” and thoſe have he 
accuſed of ignorance who have not known that this u 
its meaning. Becauſe 9 is ſometimes tranſlated wy 
and admits the ſenſe of eternity, it has been conclude 


hat. unter has the ſame meaning, without examining tk | — 
paſſages, or comparing the Hebrew with the Greek, 5 
oxiT he queſtion may be determined with till g | 
certainty by comparing the ancient verſions. 1 C ne 
54. xατον n Favaros £65 viog 18 rendered ãn the Syriac . 45 


ſion of the N. T. cονο [Lav , and in the ee 
abſorpta eſt mors in victoria. The paſſage itſelf is un i.» 
from Iſaiah XXV. 8. 20 mn 500, which in the WM 

tuagint is rendered xareriv 6 Favare wxuras, and in it 
Syriac verſion [22215 IZa> Waal. Here are ſevenld 
cumſtances that are worthy of notice. 1. The Ser 
underſtood not Fi in this paſſage in the ſenſe of 


* 
æternum; for in that caſe they would not have ut rp 
N, but eis +8205; Or eig awe, as may be {cen ply : 
comparing the>paſſaces produced by Buxtorf. 2. 1 meta 


c tranſlator of the O. T. has uſed IZ , cum vidh 
ria. 3. The Syriac tranſlator of the N. T. has rendes 
vixog, 1 Cor. Xv. 54. by che very ſame word. 4. Jau 
Has tranſlated it by victoria. 5. St. Paul immediate 
after the expreſſion eig ding adds wu ox, Nabe re, 10 x08: .. b 
wo an, 10 vos 3- Now no writer whatſoever can d 
che arne. Wrclj om oe and the ſame ſubject, and am 
in che ſame line in: ſenſes ſo different as victory and et 
nity, without- expoſing himſelf in a very high dege WR. Dr. | 
the charge of obſcurityn Having examined the evident 
in favour! of the'Xrafſlation>© victory,” impartiality 
quires: that w ſhould produce ſuch evidence as c i... 1 - 
brought aglünſtät- In the Vulgate , (Thi. . | 
is rendered in ſempiternum; che ſame is expteſſed i 
Tos paraphraſe > and-the Syriac tranſtator-of the . 1 

eftament' immediately after cdi Has Kdded e Tn fon 
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b he doubted in which of the two ſenſes he ſhould 
Wc 522, and therefore expreſſed both. But this affects 
Hebrew only, and not the Greek, which alone is the 
ec of the prefent inquiry; and ſince this addition 
Wis rejected by the Syriac tranſlator of the N. T. it rather 
. gments than diminiſhes the force of theſe arguments, 
F 075 OTE el OR IU 
naſtead therefore of ſeeking for an Hebraiſm in eg; 
ey we not apply it to xererohn The verb uſed in the 
brew is 50% and in the Syriac verſion as well 1 Cor. 
iI. as Iſaiah xlii. 3. we find . Theſe are one 
a che fame verb ſignifying literally abſorpfit, and figu- 
Wtively vicit. On this principle the paſſage in queſtion 
ould be tranſlated, Death is overcome with triumph.“ 
s at leaſt an accurate tranſlation of the Syriac text, 
) which more deference is due, than to a commentator 
he , ne 


. » ? 4 


r6. 2000 ſignifies literally jacuit, coivit, and NI, 
batio, coitus. That the Seventy have taken RI in 
is ſenſe appears from the very tranſlation ory; for to 
ply a word which fignifies cubile, to expreſs effuſio, is 
metaphor fo forced and unnatural, that it is hardly to 
Huppoſed in any writer whatſoever. It is our author's 
tention to ſhew that %o1 admits the ſenſe of ſetnen; 
ut neither the Greek nor the Hebrew word is capable 
that ſenſe, where the one is followed by ere αάeh⁴,B the 
her by y. With reſpect to Rom. ix. 10. which theſe 
wages in the Septuagint are deſigned to- illuſtrate, 
ough more difficult themſelves than the paſſage in 
te!t1on, the cleareſt and earlieſt explanation is that given 
Dr. Roſenmilller, in his Scholia in N. T. Kory re- 
ndens hebr. 23WH et Da primo ſenſu eſt cubile, 
inde per metonymiam adjuncti our; fic exprimitur 
cubitus : deinde per longius euntem figuram con- 
10, quod inde patet, quia additur e oc, et concipere 
Tage Acitu . 9d 
7. The reaſon aſſigned by Eve for calling her firſt 
n n OR 

g PAGE 
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: | PAGE 128. 
18. It is true that FAMA Þ is tranſlated Exod, x,y 
by uemaes, but the Hebrew as well as the Greek verb 
this inſtance is rather expreſſive of command, than g 
affirmation or approbation, and H may be more prope 
tranſlated © thus? than either rightly” or well, wid 
laft is uſed in the Engliſh verſion, for though Mel 


complied, he approved not the conduct of Pharay l 
The king of Egypt had ordered Moſes; to depart frg nf] 
his preſence, and had threatened him with death if he! 
again ventured to approach him; to which Moſes . t it 
plied, Thou haſt thus commanded, I will fee thy fue t 
no more. . | e ve 
19. Even in Attic Greek ſimilar expreſſions were Ou 
to denote affirmation. Hav 0 Rupos ner Ouxy „i fitic 
Ws &uT05 TU OfaoAoYES, xd" ur er adναν]eο, ogg tis Min inſit 
Xaxwg ETOLEIG r S xu, o T1 cd; EOn o Oporrnc, 7 
KXenophont. Exp. Cyr. min. Lib. I. c. 6. p. ;;.« ee 

= Zeune. - | . re c 
20. In the following literal tranſlation the order its 
the Arabic words is retained, tu dixiſti, et contra fp ly 1 
tum tuum teſtatus es. | 0 thr 
21. Of this ſingular people, who. live in the neg. 


bourhood of Mount Lebanon, are governed by their rau. 
Emir, who is independent of the Turks, and have att 
ligion peculiar to themſelves, a full and accurate deſc 
tion may be ſeen in Eichhorn's Repertorium, Vol. A 
p- 108—224. Thoſe who are unacquainted with Gt 
man literature will find the beſt account in Ada 
Mufeum Cuficum Borgianum, Rome 1782. Likem not 
Arvieux and Niebuhr have deſcribed them in til 
Travels. | ; 

22. Becauſe no one would correct AzAuvros to was 
whereas the other correction is natural and obvious nf. 
_ 23. Our author refers here to his Note on 1 
iv. 19. and he there refers to this part of his Introd 
tion; but in both places is given the ſame explanal 
of wane, and nearly in the ſame words. 


pab 
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| PAGE 129. „, 
24. Our author's conjecture that > was uſed 1 Macc. 
W 19. in the original language in which that book was 
ben, is highly probable, as the Syriac tranſlator has 
and Joſephus da,. Nor is it improbable that 
WW. Greek tranſlator either miſtook hh, locutus eſt, 
Fs, implevit, or in the copy from which he tranſ- 
ed found the latter falſely written for the former. He 
Wnſlated therefore literally by wan the word which 
her was in his copy, or which he ſuppoſed to be there: 
Wt it is neither a neceflary nor a probable conſequence, 
Wt 7120 through this miſtake acquired the ſenſe of 
verb, which ought to have been tranſlated. 
W Our author goes even a ſtep further, and on the ſup- 
fition that @2new admits the ſenſe of loquor, makes a 
nſition to that of doceo, which he applies to Matth. 
17. Luke vii. 1. Rom. xv. 19. This is to invent a 
aſe for which there is no authority; but even if wAngou 
re capable of that meaning, we ſhould be no gainers 
its application to theſe three paſſages, which are per- 
ly intelligible, according to their literal tranſlation. 
[1th reſpect to the firſt, Matth. v. 17. uz nAfov xxTa&Auras 
il, v0ja0v 204 Org), * N WANT, it ſeems to be 
author's intention to obviate an ancient objection 
this paflage, that Chriſt aboliſhed the Moſaic law, 
[| therefore cannot be ſaid to have fulfilled it.” But 
may be replied to this new explanation, that if Chriſt 
ght the Moſaic law, he cannot be {aid to have abo- 
ed it. Dr. Campbell has rendered the paſſage, I 
not come to deſtroy, but to ratify ;* and in different 
mentaries we find different explanations, all of which 
grounded . on the ſuppoſition that Chriſt had for- 
ll; aboliſhed the law of Moſes. But where does this 
pear from any one ſingle ſpeech or action of our Sa- 
ur! He was circumciſed, educated as a Jew, fre- 
nted the ſynagogue, ſupported the honour of the 
pie, and ſanctioned by his preſence the celebration 
the Jewiſh feaſts. He cenſured the hypocriſy of the 
allles, and the falſe gloſſes of the Rabbins; but he 
reſpected _ 
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reſpected the honour of their lawgiver, and ſhewed n 
his general conduct a deference to the rules prefer, 
by the Pentateuch. His declaration to the woman g 
S1maria, that the time ſhould come when they ſhout 
neither worſhip on mount Gerizim nor in Jerufalen, 
r lates only to the holineſs of the place of worſhip; a 
1 nplies by no means an abolition of the forms, that uc 
t 1en in uſe. in the ſynagogue of Judza, which are pr. 
tied by the Jews at this very day in every quarter 
th: globe, as far as circumſtances permit. It is tne 
that Chriſt propoſed in one or two inſtances an amend 
ment of the Moſaic laws, for inſtance in that relativety 
divorces. But an amendment of a ſingle, or eren d 
ſeveral laws cannot be conſtrued into a formal abolitin 
of the whole conſtitution : and this laſt- mentioned e. 
ample in particular affects not our preſent queliin, 
which relates not to the civil polity of the Jews, buty 
their religious rites and ceremomes. If Chriſt had on. 
manded his diſciples to reject the Moſaic inſtitution 
would the Apoſtles aſſembled at Jeruſalem, ſome int 
after his death, have commanded, in the inſtructun 
which they ſent to the converts at Antioch, an abſtinam 
from meats offered to idols, from blood, and from tiug 
ſtrangled, in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame poline 
manner, as they commanded an abſtinence from fm: 
cation*? Would St. Peter, before he had the won 
the houle of Cornelius, have made a diſtinction betweel 
the Jew and the Gentile*? And when in conſequent 
of the viſion he preached to the uncireumciſed, woll 
his behaviour have excited aſtoniſhment among the da 
and brethren in Jeruſalem ©? It is a known fact that 
primitive Chriftians in Jeruſalem, till the capture att 
city by the Romans, ſtill adhered to the Levitical l. 
and had not the ſevere penalties inflicted by Hadri® 
the Jews deterred the Chriſtians in Aha Capitolina in 
exerciſing the rites of the ſynagogue, it is probable 
in the countries adjacent to Paleſtine, the example d 
Nazarenes would have been more generally followed 


2 Adts xv. 29. d Acts x. 14. 28. Acts xi. 11 
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the law of Moſes united with the faith of Chriſt. The out- 
ward forms of the Jewiſh religion, objects unworthy the 
attention of our Saviour, he permitted to take their na- 
W :ucal courſe ; he delivered doctrines and precepts for the 
belief and conduct of his followers, but left it undeter- 
mined, whether the edifice: in which they aſſembled 
mould be called a ſynagogue or a church. Inftead 
W therefore of taking refuge in forced explanations to reſcue 
the paſſage from contradiction, where no contradiction 
exiſts, we may reply to the objection, that its premiſes 
are falſe. : | 


* 


WCananitic became extinct as a living language during 
me captivity ; the Jewiſh children, who were born in Ba- 
hylon, having learnt Chaldee, in the fame manner as the 
children of the French refugees have learnt Engliſh ; 
ho would be unable, ſhould they return to their origi- 
al country, to ſpeak the language of their anceſtors. 


- PAGE 131. =D 
26. This quotation from the Talmud has little fimi- 
arity to Rom. 11. 111. which, as our author himſelf 
V, it is deſigned to illuſtrate; and even the ſingle 
bbinical expreſſions, if we except one inſtance, vary 
aterially from thoſe, which are ſuppoſed to correſpond 
o them in the Greek. In the paſſage of Hoſea, to 


tuen chich reference is made at the end of the quotation, no 
quent lluſion is made to judicium veritatis. 

wil e. Publiſhed by Dr. Frank, at Halle, in 1742. In 
eine page to which our author refers, the Indian proverb 
that t lelf is quoted, Yaney oritudti nurheigri-pole, ac fi 
e oft lephantus per oſtiolum intrare geſtiret. 

cal Fi 


dran d : PAQE 133. | | 
ing in 28. But if the ſubje& were not in ſome reſpects new, 
able ow could Nicodemus anſwer, ver. 9. Wg Ouvarai rr 
nled move; The regeneration deſcribed John ii. 3—10. 


not purely Rabbinical, for the Rabbins aſcribed it to 
aputm and circumciſion, whereas it is here aſcribed to 
baptiſm 


235. It is probable that the ancient Hebrew or South 
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baptiſm and the ſpirit. See Meuſchen's Nov. Teſt. e 
Talmude illuſtratum, p. 301. = 

29. | muſt aſk pardon of our author for having ſub. 
ſtituted this ſentence in place of a long confutation of 
abſurd opinions, from which the Engliſh reader would 
derive neither entertainment nor inſtruction. | 

30. This work, which is written in German, was pub. 
liſhed at Gottingen in 1784, but it is not one of the bel 
of his productions. In che ſection to which he refers, he 
gives preciſely the ſame explanation as in this Intr- 
duction. | 
31. The examples produced by Buxtorf, in the place 
to which reference is here made, are rather a confirms 
tion of the common explanation, than of that given by 
our author: at leaſt Buxtorf explains BW u 5 
propter Deum, which correſponds to the common d- de b 
planation of ev ovopar: Xewhe by propter Chriſtum. 5 


PAGE 134. | o drir 


32. pad WY WA, Judges xix. 14. > Co, 
33. Dr. Roſenmüller, in his Note to this paſſx, | 
makes the following very juſt remark on this explanation ſerved 


of our author, Præferenda eſſet fine dubio hæc explicats eaſes. 1 
fi Marcus addidiſſet verbum yeyearra:, vel acys 1 n ered : 
ut Rom. x1. 2: 8 | 
6 PAE 135. | 
34. See Note 4. to ſect. 3d. of this chapter. But be. had b 
fide the two principal diviſions into Eaſt and Weſt At IP 
mzan, or Chaldee and Syriac, a branch of this language he th 
has been diſcovered by Profeſſor Adler, which difcrs l of th 


ſome reſpects from both, and is deſcribed in the third Wants 
part of the Novi Teſtamenti Verſiones Syriac, inp Win Gres 


Philoxeniana, et Hieroſolymitana, denuo examinats, f *plaing 
ad fidem Codd. MSS. Bibl. Vaticanz, Angelice, A 
manianz, Medicææ, Regiæ, aliarumque, novis obi. JF brew | 
tabulis zneis illuſtrate a J. G. Adler, Hafniæ 1759, 4s are 
35. Livy, (Lib. XXVIII. c. xxxviii.) ſpeaking d 
the chief magiſtrates of Carthage, names them not Car Heby 
ſules, but, according to the Phoenician language, % : 
fetes, a word which correſponds to the Heb. whe 
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Wc ſingle Chaldee words here mentioned by our author 
WS: explained in the Lexicons to the New Teſtament. 

36. As this treatiſe is written in German, it is neceſ- 
70 give an abſtract of our author's explanation of 
eſe three paſſages: The expreſſion yeuoroJa Javare, 
bn viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. he illuſtrates by two Syriac 


Wm Aſſemani Bibl. Orient. Tom. I. 51. K [Row w 
s, which, tranſlated word for word, is © one 
eth is over us which we ſhall taſte.” The other ex- 
ple, taken from Ephraem's Commentary on Geneſis, 
Worm. I. p. 46. explains at the ſame time the reaſon of 
WH: metaphor, the expreſſion being uſed to taſte the 
of death,” LC a>. To obviate the objection that 
cht be made to this Syriaſm, that the expreſſion was 
Wade by a Syrian Chriſtian, who might have adopted it 
Wn the New Teftament, he produces a quotation from 
Arabic Heathen poet, who uſes the ſame phraſe; 
o drink the cup of death, or deſtruction, . les, 
2 Cor. xii. 7. 0 N ood Ty oats aYYines Ta- 
„na pe x0&P30y., Our author, having previouſly 
ſerved that it was uſual among the Jews to aſcribe all 
eaſes to the influence of evil ſpirits, who were con- 
ered as emiſſaries of Satan, produces the following 
lar expreſſion of a Syriac writer, (Aſſemani Bib. Or. 


had been afflicted, ſays, that he was © ſmitten on the 
ek on account of his fins,” ſaw wp kom wacd . 

he third example onardantuy he illuſtrates from the 
of the Syriac verb Vas. It is generally ſaid that 
WanCeoF a ey Twb 18 An Hebraiſm, becauſe the COm- 
on Greek expreſſion is weooxunTew rn OT e v, and it 


T. cap. xxiv. & 10. where recourſe is had to the 
brew word 529. Now as the Hebrew and Syriac 
by are in this inſtance Preciſely the ſame, it ſeems at 

light a matter of indifference whether we uſe - the 
Hebraiſm or Syriaſm; but as the Syriac tranſtator 


by 


Wages from the works of Ephraem. The firſt is taken 


dm. I. p. 215.) who, ſpeaking of a diſorder with which 


xplamed as ſuch in Vorſtii Comment. de Hebraiſmis 


be N. T. renders cxardan tu by Van, and the Heb. 
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by is tranſlated cxavdeaige in only one inſtance of th 
Sepruagint, viz. Dan. xi. 41. and even this inflzy 
was unknown when our author firſt publiſhed his treat 
on the Syriac language, the Codex Chigiauus beit 
printed in 1772, he was certainly juſtified in referiy 
it to the claſs of Syriaſms. _ | 


37- This ſenſe is aſcribed to it neither in Caſtel 0 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, nor in Buxtorf's Lexicon Chull Lu 
Talm. Rabbinicum, though the elder Buxtorf dem ver 
his whole life to the ſtudy of Rabbinical writingę. 18 1 

38. The hteral tranſlation of the original is inbab. Ten 

ation of the Holy Spirit.“ Our author, to ſhew the 4 
0, which ſignifies in Pael texit, obumbravit, i y alte. 
plied to expreſs the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit, x in ( 
fers to 2 Chron. ii. 5.5. but that chapter has only eim vill 
verſes, and relates to a totally different ſubject. Buui Ane 
has quoted near twenty paſſages where 000 is uſed Gerr 
the Chaldee paraphraſe, but he has explained none i 0 e. 
them in that particular ſenſe which 1s here adopted dyris 
our author. And even if we admit that 51 is cant 43 
of this meaning, it does not appear what inference d from 
be deduced with reſpe& to eriowete, which is ukdl the t. 
the Septuagint for JW habitavit, and d text. which 
Wpatlag 
e PAGE 136. x exam 

39. Here it is extremely difficult to comprehend l Ihe ſa 
face of our author's reaſoning, even if we add a cio eman 
ſtance which he has omitted, though abſolutely u 44 
ſary in order to enforce his argument, viz. that un bated 
ag, Luke i. 35. is tranflated in the Syriac verſon Wald ü 
wel texit. Hence is derived har thalamus, provi ranſla 
from the hangings with which it Was ornamented, 0 Thoſe 

no inference can be deduced from a derivative to ii"! te 
mitive, and the acceſſory idea which takes place ul nderf 
ſubſtantive, forms no part of the notion expreſſed dj thor, 
verb. If then the notion of a nuptial bed is inc FSCTAOT 
of being transferred from the Syriac noun to the M The G. 
verb, {till leſs can it be transferred to the Greek 2 A 

J 


for which it is uſed. See Caſtelli Lexicon Hept. p. 


F- Ds 
| 700 
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k 4 0. This work of our author 18 written in German, 
a and was publiſhed at Halle in 1783. In the part to 


which he refers, he gives the ſame explanation of wa- 
rxgun as in this Introduction, and likewiſe illuſtrates its 
uſe from paſſages of the Greek. fathers. 

41. As our author explains er4Þwouw, Matth. xxviii. 1. 
Luke xxiii. 54. as a Syriaſm, and has recourſe to the 
verb zou, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it is the verb which 
is uſed by the Syriac tranſtator for «71Pwow, but he has 
rendered it in both places by ©. 


42. J have been obliged to retain this term, with the 


* alteration only of its termination, becauſe ic has acquired 
1 in German the force of a proper name. Every reader 
* will know that it is derived from Xęnceh ei,, which as 
ol a neut. pl. ſignifies loci optimi et delecti e ſcriptore. The 
Fr Germans then uſe the expreſſion Syriſche Chreſtomathie 
ne . p expreſs what we.ſhould entitle Selecta e ſcriptoribus 
el IIS. 


43. The quotation which our author here produces 
from Aſſemani Bib. Or. Tom. I. p. 212. differs from 
the text of the original, in reſpect to the very word for 
which the quotation is made, for ; eu is not uſed in that 
Wpaſſage. The text in Aſſeman is [aaD f. n . This 


example therefore is of no uſe on the preſent occaſion ; 


nd the ſame may be ſaid of the ſecond example from Aſ- 
* eman, where M is likewiſe uſed. _ | | 
_ 44. The bald manner, in which our author has tranſ- 
10 ated the Syriac, has unavoidably occaſioned the ſame 
"600 bald tranflation in the Engliſh, it being the duty of a 


ranſlator to repreſent faithfully the ideas of the writer, 


M : d 
x * choſe works he delivers to the pubkc, and to attend not 
oel nh to the meaning of a quotation, as it is generally 
cent pnderſtood, but as it is underſtood in particular by his 


thor. This will ſerye as an apology for the uſe of the 

nen Atraordinary and unclaſſical expreſſion to light in. 

He be German word is hereinleuchten, which is an active 

eck ul ad, and ſignifies to introduce with lights, and has 

1. p very different meaning from the neuter verb luceſco, 
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the uſual tranſlation of zou, and which is adopted by 
Joſeph Simon Aſſeman, a Syrian by birth. See Afe. 
mani Bibl. Orient. Tom. II. p. 257. It is allowable tg 
ſay that the day is introduced by the night, but the fo. 
tion of the day being hghted in by the night involg 
ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that neither the aſliftance 
of a metaphor, nor of any other figure of rhetoric, i 
fufficient to defend it. 5 h 

45. In the Arabic Chreſtomathy, or Selecta e ſcript. 
ribus Arabicis, p. 97. is uſed the verb „6, to whi 
our author refers as an inſtance where the Arabic verb 
ſignifies aperuit, and this is alleged as a proof that th 
| Syriac ;ow admits the ſame meaning. Now ſetting aſd 

the inconcluſiveneſs of this * argument, yg 
ſignifies literally and properly fodit, and is particulah 
applied to the bed of a river, correſponding to the He 
brew ng. See Caſtelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, 
2236. where likewife the meaning of ze may be ſe, 
which, as well as the Chaldee Nn, is explained by w 
other words than thoſe expreffive of light. 


. PAGE 138. 
46. But if the Chaldee n, and the Syriac ;ou, fy: 
nify literally and properly illuxit, what neceffity is ther 
for having recourſe to an unwatranted literal ſenſe, i 
order to have the trouble of returning to a ſenſe whid 
is here called figurative, though really Iiteral. No an 
will deny that the Eaſtern nations united the idea of u 
opening with that of the break of day; nw, auron 
is nearly connected with „ fidit, and Pa diluculun, 
with  fidit. The connexion is natural between tl 
dawn of day and rays of light breaking through th 
clouds, but if ; is applied to expreſs the comment 
ment of the Jewiſh day, which began at ſun-ſet, i 
connexion is deſtroyed between this literal ſenſe of i 
verb, provided this ſenſe exiſts, and the riſing of theſul 
47. Namely the two firſt Syriac paſſages, for our . 
thor makes no uſe of the third, becauſe 30 is not 


ov 
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mere. But we muſt not forget that though ov is found 
nin the ſecond example in our author's text, it is not in 

WE that of Aſſeman: we have therefore no other concern 
chan with the firſt example. 3 

438. Here our author's argument proves againſt him- 
ſelf, for if we ſay the night of Tueſday opens the great 
faſt day,” which can have no other meaning than *.the 
night of Tueſday introduces the great faſt day,” it is a 
ontradiftion to ſay that the great faſt day began the 
Wevening before. To ſet this matter in a, clear light, we 
Wrnuſt recolle& that the word Day is uſed in a,two-fold , 
enſe, either in oppoſition to darkneſs or night, or ex- 
refſive of 2 period of four and twenty hours, which 
among the Jews began at ſun-ſet. Now when zeu 15 
Immediately. preceded by . , nox, as in this example, 
ere can be no doubt, even if we admit the ſenſe aſcrib- 

d to it by our author, that it refers to the natural, not 
heel day.. © „ 
49, If © Saturday afternoon at five o'clock* were ex- 
reſſed in the original Syriac, and ;ow uſed on that oc- 
aon, there would be ſome reaſon for admitting the 
ſe aſcribed by our author to the Syriac verb. But in 
emani Bib. Or. Tom. I. p.-212. whence our author 
otes the paſſage in part, and gives a tranſlation of the 
ſt, no mention is made of Saturday afternoon at five 
clock, but on the contrary L: avs , tertia 

dra noctis. 10 0 d | | 

50. But if the arguments, which have been uſed to 
ove this extent of meaning, appear inſufficient, its ap- 
cation to er:Owoxw is of courſe inadmiſſible. 

51. But die dominica inluceſcente, immediately pre- 
ded by medium noctis, muſt neceſſarily relate to the 
"ming, and Adler has quoted theſe words with that 
view. He has likewiſe produced a paſſage from 
Iiphanius, where gr«Þwoxw is applied to the morning, 
t the difficulty is to find a paffage where it is applied 
the evening. If eri, Matth. xxviii. 1. Luke 
u. 54. be explained as a Syriaſm, the verb moſt ſuit- 
+ t0 the occaſion is undoubtedly . Thus is uſed 


ce 3 =. 
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in both paſſages by the Syriac tranſlator of rhe New Id. 
tament ; we have here therefore an evident cornexich 
between the Syriac and the Greek verb eſtabliſhed by 
actual uſage ; and as the writets of the Greek Teftarnen 
were more. accuſtomed to the Syriac than the Greek, | : Wl 
was by ng means improbable that they ſhould take i ie 
an equal latitude two words, that were reciprocally tral: m 
tated the 'one by the other. In Caſtelli Lex. Hept, eb 
rs explained iHuxit, But it 13 added, dicitur etiam & 
oe nocturna, and the 'n6un & is explained eli us 
ow it is true chat no inference” can be deduced front 
derivativt to 4 primitive; ut there is an inſtane u ind t 
the Syriac Ferſion where the verb itſelf, or, which b 
the lane thing, the participle, [Teens applied to th 
evening. John Kix, $1.:the! Gtetk text Ol w Ie 
ito u hat ens Te Shops he Cdhats t r cab burg, il Ute: 
Witpxoxevn 1, ( Pe Ar ee enclig Ts galten . 
nab, X. r. A, is thus expreſſed in the Syriac ver able. 
Wa, autem quia paralceve: erat dixerunt, Non, en > 
nockahunt corpora hac in cruces quia ſabbatum 200 
luceſcebat e al:). Tt is an extraordinary a daſequ 
cumſtancs that this expreſſiaf is here uſed in the aglen 
riac, thotigh wanting in our preſent Greek text, Mond 
the verb * is applied to the ſabbath. itſelf, exadh ve w 
the fame männer as Luke xxill, 54. and to the de 
lowing the ſabbath,” Matth. xkii 1. Now when v. 
compares the verſe above quoted, viz. John xl. | 
with the events recorded in'the preceding and follow 
verſes, Will be convinced that the fubje& relates uo 5. K 
the morning, bit to the evening. By theſe marks 1. 


- 


. therefore th&Ehokifion of our author may be eſtaliſ by our 
5 ea, though by premiſes different from his own. | render 
4521 TY 1181ifies properly brevis et compreli 36. G 


| why Gür Adleltör Pas uſed this word in the foem!0&nifics - 
am unable to explain. With” refpe& to the deri e. (bhi 
of pt from This Arabic word, it is attended with WW 
follow! ; inconvenience, - In the formation of C 
and Syriac nouns ſubſtantive, it does appear to bel 
to add to the radicals of che word, from which they 
derived, the termination Na, If ſo, the Nun 1 
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W uſt itſelf be A radical, but Nun is wanting in the 
abic word, from which our author derives the Syrixe. 


er Schaaf or Caſtel have derived ir from: any Syriac 
ais, but the latter has placed it in the ſame claſs with 
k e Hebrew word pt, fera. T0024 


53. It is true that they are diſtinct words, but all 
ee have a common meaning, and all three perhaps a 
Wommon origin, for Sajin, Nun, and a quieſcent, ſeems 


lf. | 
WT be de radical part of each. Buxtorf derives Pr 


om x ſcortari, conſidering tares as a kind of ſpùti- 
us corn; why therefore may not the Syriac houn be 


1 

14 enred from hu, which correſponds to the Chaldee & N, 
1 Rd the Arabic C/. But here again the repetition of 
\ i i firſt radical creates a difficulty, and after all; the 
Word in queſtion is perhaps an wp xrorewomnarver, In 
Jaw, — caſe all attempts to difcover a radix muſt be 
en tleis. 48 0 Dita \ Sc? Ad 
ea. Tue word here uſed in the German is Mictagſ. 
en oblived to render it by dinner, though it id het 
m * accurate tramſlation, becauſe the word dinner, in 

j WRtequence ef an alteration in che time of eating i = 
he M agland, has altered its meaning, 'and no longer xbrte 
N onds to prandium, but to cenk. With teſpect ts the 
re when the Greeks partook of their meal whieh they 
i ed , ſee Potter's Greek Antiquities, Vol. II. 
wot 1V. ch. 16. and Kypke Obf. facrz, Tom. I p. 418. 
k. ie G an e Gt ES 
Mont PAGE 19, 122323 


> m 's Lex. Ch. Talm. Rabb. p. 109%. 1 ;know,;not 
ai our author has written it in the plural, uplels it is, 
ener its ſimilarity ſtill greater to the Greek fingular. 
36. Gur author probably concludes that N 
emmatties a taſſel, as well as the border of a garments; be- 

ferne ais word in. Os Chaldee parapheate.. Num. av. 


b dpd etertdg, ora, fimbria, limbus, 1 


% 


with . B in bene owed by X9D, which in the 

an tranſlation of the Chaldee. paraphraſe is endgred 
o be gulus. Likewiſe the Hebrew 939 is rendeted in the 
h the ES ſame 


( 
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ſame paſſage wregvyior by the Seventy, and angulys 5 
Jerom. | 

57. As pearls are the produce of the Eaſt, it is may 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Greeks borrowed th 
name from the Orientaliſts. In Arabic and Peta es 
„Eye ſignifies à pearl, whence the Greeks dem bhrat 


eir p«&gyagor, nor is it neceſſary to have recourſe y emn 
the termination of wagyagirns, becauſe NN is a vn Wi A: 
common termination of nouns ſubſtantive, both in 5. ppes 


rac and Chaldee. | Ra : 
56. „% ſignifies both lapis pretioſus, and marganu, erb, 
and the Arabic tranſlator of the New Teſtament ww Mou! 
uſed this word for papyapat in the three paſſagn i utho 
yore by our author, viz. Matth, vii. 6. xiii. K en 
ev. xxi. 21. 8 W ; 
59. Our author refers to the four paſſages, Rer. i (MN en 
24. Gal. vi. 2. 5. and Rom. xv. 1. as inſtances vher en p 
the Arabic proverb is uſed. In the firſt we find ſing and 
v GU i vue ah Bupos, in the ſecond. ananaur we la 


Baragere, in the third exage ro dior Pogruov Bacract, i wm 
the fourth ra aoSwmpare mw aduaru Barat. Novi; 


does not appear that the impiitation of guilt to an rer! 
nocent perſon, inſtead of the culprit, is a notion apl. no 11 
cable to any one of theſe paſſages. Beſides, the Arabi ce. 
proverb is ſo natural, and fo common in all langugs , 
that inſtead of an Arabiſm, it might be rather tem tbe 
a an univerſaliſm. {3 + ST 


60. ge „ ſignifies literally © to pray upon, whid E ao 1, 
implies an, impoſition of hands, and therefore a blefin, hy claſ 
This expreſſion is uſed: for geecruxopuas in the Arabl $54. 
„ She th.455-7 5-4 
61. Phe Seventy have here uſed xarewfis, and thi 
they did not intend to expreſs the notion of remark 
appears from its being the tranſlation of a word wile th, 
ſignifies ſleep: and that St. Paul underſtood it in a fin ed, as 
lar ſefiſe, appears from the addition of the words t a n. 
r fun Partly, xu ra. ru fen ary. This effect is prod 
by flumber, but not by remoſſ mmm. 
i e DIIDRD 23 EG ier OBS e 
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| 62. The paſſage to which our author alludes in his 
be dupplementa ad Lexica Hebraica 18 the following: 
Alto ſopore oculos gravante vel invitis claudente, Ara- 
. fngunt eum oculos tanquam acu_conſuere, vide 
braſin in Chreſt. Arab. p. 66. conſuit oculos punctio 
ani. Now admitting it to be a proverbial expreſſion 
Arabic, Sleep ſews his eyes together,” it does not 
Wopcar in what manner it can be applied to explain 
Wranjs. If the Seventy were acquainted with the pro- 
erb, and had intended to expreſs the metaphor, they 
Would have rather uſed xarageanru than xaravuorw, Ou! 
Wuthor ſeems to have been — — this ron of 'ex- 
Wining why zaravogte ſignifies ſleep, by the ſimilarity 
We dess expreſſed by the words pungo, and conſuo, 
* i enim conſuit, is etiam pungit; but this concatena» 
| Won probably never occurred to the authors of the Al. 
anſlated xarewfis, but di, filut, is tranſlated xara» 
cha. The analogy between ſilence and ſleep is Ob. 
on; ous; but whatever fimilarity the imagination can diſs 
aer between ſleep and ſewing the eyes together, there 
no immediate connexion between this metaphor and 
Arabic ence. It ſeems therefore a more probable conjecture, 
xarawyatu ſignifies, dormio in the claſſic authors, that 
em the common dialect of Alexandria, where the authors 
W the Greek verſion reſided, the two verbs were con- 
unded; and this is the more credible, as xarawrate 
no where uſed in the Se tuagint, NOT X&Tawwrou in 
deln By claſlic author. Compare Trommii Concord. Tom. I. 
$54. with Stephani Theſaurus, Tom. II. p. 1107. 

ould this ſuppoſition be admitted? the example uber 


t 


nd long to a following ſection. | "ito 
emoth bz. Joh is an adjective ſignifying vanus, but admit- 
d wile that when uſed as a ſubſtantive with the article pre- 


1 2 ed, as our author has written it, it fignifies mendacium, 
ee 2 conſequence that ęnæ ag, Matth. xii, 
roh  ignifies likewiſe mendacium ? The ic tranſlator 


rendered e agyer literally by A Ze, = the 
V — 


—_—_ 


41 Notts ra At. Av. 5267. . 
Syriac tranſlator has uſed the farnè adjective; both trau. 
Iatofs therefore undefſtbod py; ih the Lede, ih which 
is wſually taken. Ow author adds, chat the Chalde 

word #2 Lighifies mendacia: : now this 1 is the Phurilg 
ihe, part. Benoni, from D ceſſavit, Perhaps It ſhoul 
be. mitten either v0 or ha, but Buxterf has if 
gribed to 2 theſe words, nor to any one of th 


Aairvations of theiſenſe of mendacium. See Vorn 
de Hebraiſmib No. Veſt. cap. iii. 8 B. and Fils 
Pechusenes deritus; Lexicorum Wen Tek, Aren 179k 
„ ee il rr 14, 
54. Matthex xing 2. xv bly 8 i rondered literaly Bl 
inthe Arabic eren J bf. The Arabic u. rac. 
lator ahen has ſed avs in the fenſe of via, and nd 
chat 16f religo, Hör is his ſenſe aſcribed bo it eitherly tin, 
Golhab or Catel. T6 walk in che religton cf rightew french 
nefs>4 is mück Hott Rath chan do walk in the pak ip: [lic 
e 78 Of ckis bur author is ſerkble, and the MIND" 
explains v by aht: * with what 
_ learned. — or 
1263. Tfithe-word wed: Tot ad de ende od in th 
bas? of High road,” out author is cerraiily; right int 
jeting to the commion tranflation's but as The whe 
xprefſioh 18 figurative,” there Can de ind improp ety r 18-140 
ſaying, John Lame d you Walkeing in khe path 1 * 
teou Refs, The metaphor - is AcCurate, the ſenſe «th 
and very frequentiy fed in the beck &f Plalms; but bt uſed 
interpretation of our!agthor ſeerns at leaft to do ak 


do cety part of che ſenten ee. 5 
866. In the palige of the Koran, to ich our a writtr 
Ges the word r is uſed, which ligtülges E = 1 0 


and alſo protervus fuit. N ow admitting that cy! 
this paſſage of the Koran conveys idea of inſult 
ridicule, it is no neceffary confequence phat 175 


John v. 35. has the fame meat | Veoh i 
Arabic enge 6f he N. F. I ts fd © vtal y UH We 


8 ent — 5 _ having.zendered £20 qaj.by 3 exultal 
Præ ktitis exclamavit. 8 un, bu 
7 
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67 „Er nuntiavit, in the ſecond conj. r erangeli- 
i. annuntiarit. It is uſed in the Arabic vetſion, 
u. 15. But as the Arabic is a tranſlation of the 


e, and not the Greek of the Arabic, may not this 
eee be father referred to Wa enuntiavit, 
. Lore das much better acquainted with Chaldee 
F in Arabic. It may be obſerved in general that an 
u blanation of paflages in the New Teſtament, that 
te from dlaffic purity; by help of the Arabic ſhould 


admitted with great caution, as this language is n- 
ea with that of the Greek Teſtament in thoſe Taſes, 
. where its turns of expreſſion cointide with the 
nac. The French, Italian, and Spaniſh are fo nearly 
ed, that they are termed in general dialects of the 


1 NN a 

1 tin, yet in an Enghth compoſition written by a 
eachman, no one would explain the deviations from 
hi 


aſſic purity as Italiciſms, or Hiſpaniſms, but would 
My refef them to the claſs of Gallttiſins. In the 
Wie thanner the peculiarities obſervable in the ſtyle of 
e Geck Teſtament muſt be neceffarily aſcribed to the 


TT) x * 
o 
* - 


ti language of the ſacred writers, 
Among other peculiarities in the language of the 
ok Teſtament, it is well known that the dual num- 

is not uſed; but I recollect no inſtance of any attempt 
at bas Deen made to account for its omiſſion. Per- 
| pd it may be explained as a Syriaſm, for the dual was 
at Wot uſed in Syriac, except in the three words expreffive 
«od duo, ducenti, arid Ægyptus utraque inferior et fape- 
rr. The ſacred writers therefore neglected the dual 
is writing a foreign language, becauſe they were not at- 
©: ocmed to it in their own. Likewife in the Hebrew 
_— uſe'of the dual was uſually confined to fach objects, 
ned in pairs, ſuch as the hand: and it is poffible 
t the diſtinction between dual and plural even in 
ch caſes was a refinement of later ages, as the dif- 


i W rence is marked only by the points, whereas in the 
oo it is denoted by the letters themfelves. In bur 
x lt eſent Maforetic text I is very frequently uſed in the 


, but thorgh xe occurs in above à thouſand in- 


ſtances 


r n r h 1 - 


ef, 
j 
] 
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ſtances i in the Septuagint, it is conſtantly uſed either, Wi 
rhe ſingular or in the plural. Whether this circumſup 
juſtifies the preceding ſuppoſition with reſped to tt 


Hebrew, or is rather to be aſcribed to the diabae Varl 
Alexandria, J leave the learned to determine. H eged 
whether this diſtinction between the two numbers exile 
before the time of Chriſt or not, is a matter of u 
conſequence, becauſe the ſacred writers were more £ 
cuſtomed to the Greek verſion than the Hebrew of : 
nal, and as this was: probably the only Greek book fo 1. It 
was an object of their ſtudy, they \ were as little acai | Tra 
e to the dual. in \ the e bh in che Syriac. = 
8 ue AO re, p 
2 88. . 1 3. N 
2 5 ; : ſay 
7 | 5 blonſk 


TRACE 141. ; 
The EE I word for ſeed is YN, which Gonil eso 
e ſoboles, poſteri, and this i is the uſual fia 
tive ſenſe. of orga. See Gen. iv. 25. Lev. xvil.u 
Num. xiv. 24. Deut. i. 8, &c., where YN is taken 
this ſenſe, and tranſlated in the Septuagint ena. 
2. The German word uſed by our author is ent 
bener, which, 6gnifies, literally one who has made li 
eſcape or a refugee: but the meaning aſcribed to N 
in in rey Lexicon is ſuperſtes, reliquus, and if we depil 
is meaning all connexion between TW a 
e in the "Dog of remnant” is deſtroyed. 
Theſe are the only two inſtances in the ud 
„Ehin f but aTzepe is uſed for YN} in 189 examplt 
755 figurative ſenſe then, which the Seventy ululſ 
I, to crigha is that of * progeny,” nor is this 
- irreconcileable with WW ſyperſtes, : as in general ch 
dren ſurvive their 3 


| PAGE 142. 
. Wetftein has produced one paſſage from Plath 
al two from Joſephus, but it does not appear that ti 
ien of reliquiæ is any otherwiſe applicable to who 


. 
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meſe examples, than as it is applicable to progeny in 
eral. Wetſtein is totally filent as to his own opinion, 
be has quoted the example without adding a ſingle 

bark, or explaining the purpoſe for which they are 


cc. 
13 GE 
n Tr. w. 


| ff. GS hs | - | 
W :. It is printed in the 48*. volume of the Philoſophi- 
WM Tranſactions. is 2h TS 
2. The full title of this book is, Reftexions ſur Al. 
bet, et ſur la Langue dont on ſe ſervoit autrefois a Pal- 
Wc, par PAlhþe Barthelemy, avec fig. Paris 1755. fol. 
. Wetſtein, in the paſſage to which our author re- 
Ws, fays of weo@nrys, vox Ægyptiis primum uſurpata. 
Wblonſki in Prol. Q 39. gives a deſcription of the ſeveral 
ers of the Egyptian prieſts. Now our author ſeems_ 
Whave confounded two queſtions that muſt be carefully 
tinguiſhed, 1. Whether the notion expreſſed by the 
xd prophet was firſt received in Egypt. 2. Whether 
Greek word wpoOyrng, uſed to expreſs that notion, was 
t adopted by the Alexandrine writers. The latter is 
only object of our preſent inquiry; but the place, to 
Ich he refers in Jablonſk1, is totally unconnected with 
> queſtion. Wetſtein has expreſſed himſelf in a du- 
s manner; but whoever examines the paſſages which 
ad produced from Diogenes Laertius, Lucian, Plu- 
h, and Pauſanias, will be convinced that they relate 
ely to the notion expreſſed by wpoPOnrns, and not to 
word itſelf. Stephanus, in his explanation of D 
quotes from Plato, who lived before Alexandria ex- 
l, and Potter, in his Greek Antiquities, Vol. J. B. II. 
9. has produced the two following verſes of an an- 
t Delphian poeteſs. 8 7 Opt 


Qum H', os eve ro WowroEs Solo TeoParas 
Ięuroc d ο , ETEWY rtr r a0dav. 


if our author really deſigns to be underſtood of _ | 
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idea alone, there is no neceſſity for having recoutfy 
Egypt in particular, ſince in every nation there har 
iſtecl perſons, who have made pretenſions to the poi 
ſaretelling future events. 4 93 
PAGE 144. | 
4. The difference between the. claſſical and bibi 
ſenſe of ſy: 1s, that according to the former it ſignify 
a meſſenger in general, according to the latter a meſs 
ger of the Deity in particular, Whether the latte y i 
Plication of it is to be aſcribed to the Egyptians IH cb 
matter of great doubt, for it does not appear that tw 
notion ever entered inte. the ſyſtem of Egyptia . 
5. 91616, or f is written by Trommius and Biel M bara 
2 found only in Exod. ii. 3. f. and is there uſed tra 
vehiele in which Moſes when a child floated on the m² 
and in vhich he was found by the daughter of Phan 
"The learned are divided in their opinion whether 
originally Egyptian or not. Didymus, in his Gui . 
marica Coptica, p. 68. refuſes it a place among e div 
Coptie words, yet no inſtance has been produced i erivec 
from a Greek writer, except Athenæus, who lived bl erors 
as the chird century. Now the word is at leaſt » MWevpti: 
cient as the time of Moſes, for it is uſed in the He er a) 
Exod. ii. 3. f. and written Nan; and as this vo iccher 
no radix in the Hebrew, and the veſſel itſelf was r, r 
UAN, it is rea ſonable to ſuppoſe that the name v ed 
wiſe Egyptian. The beſt deſcriptien of it may ben 
in Forſter's Laber ſingularis de byſſo antiquorum, pi an, 
Londini 1776. See alſo La Croze Lexicon Agypucabulo 
Latinum, ed. Woide, Oxon. 177 f. art. @HBI. 
6. It is confirmed by the teſtimony of Jerom, A 
ab Egyptiis hoc nomine (ſc. Ay) lingua eorum Wl 
+ T8 in palude virens naſcitur appellari;? Hicronfs not 
ſaiam xix. 7. This Egyptian word was likewiſe zr is he 
ed by Moſes, and written NN, Gen. xli. 2. when e have « 
is uſed in the Greek verſion; but in the paſſage of i Coleſy 
on which Jerom makes the above-mentioned 2 9. It ap 
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WE: ouch azz is uſed in the Septuagint, Haiah, as might. 
.. — from a writer unconnæcted with: Egypt. bas, 
bed a word that is purely Hebrew. This cireumſtance 
not wholly undeſerving our attention; beeaule tbe uſe 
een, Exod. ii. 3. 5- and of ax. Gen. xli. 2. may be 
iibed to the immediate influence of the Hebrew, bun 
ee tranſlation of WNW by: Ag, Lat: 31%) 7. is a proof 
Nat the word had been adopted 1 in the Greek dinleft oo 
Wa lexandria. - 7 
Io the Contifing which, have: bean produced = our 
Wuthor, may be added perhaps the following, as: an at- 
ape to account for the infertion of che vowel uin Mo- 
though no trace 01 it is to: be found in the Hebrem 
2. The name given: to. Moſes by the daughter of 
Pharaoh was Mo uſhe; which in the Coꝑtic ſignifies aqua 
kractus, and is imperfedtly expreſſed by di extra- 
ns. Joſephus likewiſe, Antiq. Lib. II. c. 9. & 6. aſe 
ons the ſame reaſon, r Yap vg b el Aurora ak 
1g de rug eg udn roh SND , .. 
. The peculiarities of the Aexondrine dialect _ 
divided into two ſeparate claſſes; 1. Such as were: 
ved: from the Macedonic dialect ſpoken by the oon 
erors of Egypt. 2. Such as are to be aſcribed to the 
gyptian, the language of the conquered. Of the for- 
der a very learned and critical account. may be ſeen in 
icheri Proluſiones de vitiis Lex. Nov. Teſt. Lipfiæ 
JL N 659727. With reſpect to the latter, the 
find a very curious collection of Egyptian 
* po” not only in the Septuagint, but in tlie He- 
e and Greek writers in general, in Scholtz Expoſitio 
cabulorum Copticorum in ſeriptckibus Hebraicis ac 
rzcis obviorum, printed in che 1300. vol. of Eichhorn's 
— 
8. See Kypke Obſ. ſacræ, Tom. I. p. 174. But Kypke 
not quoted Jamblichus as an n author, 
Ir 1s he to be conſidered as ſuch; for though he is ſaid 
have died at Alexandria, he was a native of Cbalcis 
Cœleſyria, and a ſcholar of Porphyry. _ 
9. K appears from Strabo's desen 150. of the wregs . 
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the Egyptian temples, (p. 11 59. of Almeloveems edition 
which ought to have been noted) that they were nothin 


more than two high walls which formed a kind of . 2 
clofure or court before the temple itſelf : its import een. 


therefore on the preſent oecaſion ſeems not to be ſo gu ee! 


as our author deſcribes it. Beſides, the difficulty conſſh 
not in tTEp0v, but in revo, for Wetſtein in his Note 
to Matth. iv. 5. has produced a very ſufficient nunbe WW 
of examples, where wregov and wreęu are applied to, nde 
building; but if we except the example from Euſebia hic 
which bad been borrowed from the Greek Teſtamen, 

no inſtance has been found where the diminutive ©. ul 

200 is applied to a building. Julius Pollux applies tv WM 
xs, VWT05, ei, tons, va ug and 85, but to no word exprh 


five of an edifice, nor is it uſed in this manner eren) Ms, 3 
the Seventy, who are undoubtedly to be conſidered sf 


Alexandrine authors. Till an inſtance therefore cn ibe. 
produced from a Greek writer in which WFepuy10 ic(elf x 
uſed as a part of a building; and its ſenſe determined 
(for an appeal to wregov or wreve is of no uſe), it mil © 
remain mere conjecture, whether the Evangeliſts inte BP "© 
ed to expreſs a wing of the temple, or only a pointu Wi 
prominence. The Syriac tranſlator has rendered iti ere © 
22D, ala; but as this word ſignifies likewiſe extremits 
it is as difficult to determine the ſenſe of the Syriac wt 
fion, as of the Greek original. Jerom decides for pmw 
culum, the Arabic tranſlator for ala, unleſs we rend i 
es by a word, that is unſuitable to its derivation z. 
merely out of compliment to the Vulgate. 
10. In his Exercitationes facre in S. Pauli ep. ad - 
bræos, ex Philone Alexandrino. Helmſtadii 1750. In 
paſſage to which our author alludes is p. 140. 
e PAGE 145. | == 
11. The argument therefore, is not dubious, but p 
live. 2 5 
12. The feſtival of the Jews, deſcribed: in the 9*. ermir 
of Eſther, was in conſequence of Eſther's marriage u- e 
Ahaſuerus; it does not appear therefore that no * rene 
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n poſſibly be made to a wedding. But there is ano- 
her paſſage in the book of Eſther, ch. ii. 18. where 
xo; is uſed, which our author has omitted, and which 
early decides in favour of the notion of wedding; for 
he marriage feaſt of Ahaſuerus and Eſther is there par- 
cularly deſcribed. | f 

Tube following ſtatement will ſet the matter in a clear 
ut, and determine at once what ſenſe the Seventy in- 
aded to aſcribe to yams. The Hebrew word Nu, 
boch ſignifies convivium in general, though it is ſome- 
mes applied in the ſenſe of convivium nuptiale in par- 
cular, occurs forty-eight times in the Hebrew Bible. 


0 ‚ eee eee Wan 
* che Septuagint it is rendered doxn, evOporuvn, , 
. 3 big, Worog, CVLTOC FOV, and In three inſtances only by - 
uh 112 Gen. xxix. 22. Eſther ii. 18. ix. 22. In the 


Who fit inſtances a marriage feaſt is particularly de- 


1 bed, and in the third is given a deſcription of a feaſt 
fx "ch was held in conſequence of a marriage. 
* i 5 Talis is the reading of the Codex Vaticanus, wore 
* e Cod. Alexandrinus, but it is extraordinary that 
tends d word is here uſed in the Hebrew which correſponds 
int a either; ed is uſed at the end of the verſe, and 
ih re tranſlated wers. N 

min 5 | 

c vet at - PAGE 146. A 

ans 14. Compare Note 12 with Kypke's Obſ. ſacræ, 
rende dm. I. p. 108. 8 1 

_ 15. Our author here reviews Dr. Tellers German 


Inflation of the Pſalms, and cenſures the learned and 
genious tranſlator for having rendered y2 in the firſt 
um by-a word expreſſive of ungodly. But yW5 is 
Plined in every Lexicon improbus, is rendered in 
WF patlage artene by the Seventy, and, I believe, in a 
lr manner in every other verſion, except that of our 
or. The queſtion whether 55“ is to be tranſlated 
al caſes * unjuſt,” and in no caſe © ungodly,” can be 


gf. ds ermined only by a proper definition of the words, and 
ge wi appeal to the pallages, where yr is uſed. No the 


Krence between injuſtice and ungodlinefs, is this, that 
| Da the 
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the former i is a violatioh of the duty, which we owe tg 
other men, the latter a violation of. the duty, which w 
owe to the Supreme Being. This diſtinction being a 
mitted, the latter tranſlation is in many inſtances nt 
only admiſſible, but neceſſary. : 
16. And perhaps in many other caſes with equal i. WAA: « 
priety by Ens, ebf, arten. ä i 5 Ara 


PAGE 147. 2 2 

17. But the two queſtions are totally diſtinct. . Mp6 

ther y can in no caſe ſignify ungodly.” 2. het Wnuc 

ach ne may not in ſome caſes ſignify © unjuſt.” The uA m 

of the former is no neceſſary conſequence of a concerith, 
of the latter. Now it is true that the notion of ina Wl 

is applicable to the paſſages which our author helf 


duced from the Pentateuch, and to many, though mt 
all of thoſe which hehas alleged from the prophets. A 
as the authors of the Alexandrine verſion were Jens, h 


whom the idea of the divine preſence was more fan his 
than to other nations, who will undertake to detemi o the 
that in the uſe of a word derived from oeGopuccs, the nol: -. +. 
of an offence againſt the Deity did not unite itſelf 


that of an offence againſt mankind? © o 1: 
18. But the notion expreſſed by the words pr, N 
MTS, though they. are explained juſtus, and Nuſtith Wo) 20+ 
by no means confined to the relation between man Hut ſu 
man: on the contrary, they are frequently uſed in ci pecia 
where che relation of man to the Deity alone is intend 
to be Sire and where the notion of juſtice hl tr 
admiſſible, for inſtance Gen. xv. 6. Deut. xxx. Wy no 
Nude Iv. 6, &c. | dove-n 
It is true that the Arabic verſion of Iſaiah, erde. 
tag of moſt other books of the Old Teſtament, 1 22. ] 
made immediately from the Greek. But does it fc ar 
| becauſe the Arabic tranſlator has rendered ed with 
bo, that he meant to confine its ſenſe to pieus e cont 
homines, without any intermixture of the notion dl | 
prefſed by pietas erga Deum? We have ſeen that! 
| F org. 18 nenen, confined to the lar 23. It 


— 


* 


e 


alone: why then may not the Arabic word at leaſt in- 
Jude that notion? It may be obſerved in general, as it 
more eaſy to unite than to abſtract ideas, that when 
vo notions are ſo nearly allied as thoſe of pietas erga 
eum, and pietas erga homines, the line of ſeparation 
WE. ofen ſo difficult to be diſcovered, that concluſions 
lan from a tranſlation are in moſt caſes vague and in- 
ccciſwve. | 5 8 ok 

20. This argument is unfavourable to our author's 
ypotheſis, for the notions of alms and godlineſs, are 
uch more nearly allied than thoſe of alms and juſtice. 
man may religiouſly abide, by the laws of his country, 
Without diſplaying generoſity to the poor; whereas the 
Wuty which we owe to our Maker is very imperfe&ly 
Iflled without charity to our neighbour. Beſides, 
ocal circumſtances contribute to unite the two former 


. 
ly 
ud 
h 
i 
. 
IL 


Ba deas, the place of public worſhip having been devoted, 
; oth in ancient and modern times, to the exerciſe of 
bis duty: and the Arabic Be, which correſponds 
nu Wo the Syriac and Chaldee, fignifies, 1. Quicquid: Deo 


nou 


* 


licatur ; 2. Eleemoſynæ. 

21. The erudition diſplayed by our author in the 
vo laſt pages is a prelude to the explanation of the 
O paſſages in the N. T. Rom. iv. 5. eri Tov di ͥ r 
„ agen, and Rom. v. 6. XS os. . . vreg aοε e ο w E. 
ut ſurely no one will doubt that in theſe examples, 
Wipecially in the laſt, the only notion intended to be 
reſſed is that of our relation to the Supreme Being. The 
ſual tranſlation then of © ungodly,” or * ſinner, ſeems 
y no means improper, and unleſs we abide by the 
dove mentioned definition, the whale is a diſpute about 


yords. 


5 
1114, 
1an u 
1n 
nien 
cel 
all. 


ah, N 


cnt, M 22. For that very reaſon. the notion of pity' is per- 
it pa cy applicable to Luke i. 50. for Elizabeth was grown 
uren d without having had children, which among the Jews 
eta s confidered as a very great misfortune. | 


otlon 
it at v 
aller i 

_ 


ix 5s Ae ll 
23. It is certain-that the word Pity, though every 
N - 3 \ monarch 


\ 


cr Neveo ſignifies cado in the Septuagint, how ſhall ue 
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monarch in Europe would deign to uſe it on a fim 
occaſion, is unſuitable to the manners of the Eaſt, wy 
the age of the Patriarchs. But the notion expreſſed h 
Fopyn is wholly any becauſe neither conſu. 
guinity nor affinity ſubſiſted at that time between [ſue 
and Rebecca. / hs 5 
24. In the Greek verſion of Daniel, which is printed 
in all. the editions of the Septuagint, TY ο 1s re 
dered ane Ne, but eaezivos is uſed in this paſlige 
in Daniel ſecundum LXX ex Tetraplis Origents, pit. 
ed at Rome in 1772. This ought to have been notice 
by our author, as every one underſtands by the Gre 
Bible the common printed text. 
| uy. Yet p is explained in every Lexicon miſe 
cordia, and whoever examines the paſſages produced i 
Buxtorf's Concordance, will find that it is often appla 
to perſons Who were feally in misfortune, for inſt to 
Num. xiv. 19. and this is agreeable to the notion e“ 
preſſed by the word Pity. But as on the other hand 
is ſometimes applied even to objects of envy, it ſeem 
to have the extenſive ſignification of kindneſs in g. 
neral, the nature of which can be determined only Wl 
by its mode of application. If then the Seventy, AP" 2% 
tranſlating the Old Teſtament, uſed eacog in the ſam 
latitude, it ſeems not unreaſonable to aſcribe it to E 
influence of the Hebrew. The queſtion can be dete- youra 
mined with certainty by no other means, than by p- 
ducing an inftance from ſome Alexandrine writer, vlt 
was unacquainted with that language, or at leaft di 
not tranſlate from it. Our author argues here, with i 
| fpe&t to DN; as he argued above with reſpect to 3th 
and in the explanation of words that admit of a te 
fold application, having obſerved in many inſtancesthil 
they are applied in one manner, he ſeems too haſti) d 
conclude that they are inapplicable in the other. 
26. This circumſtance alone proves nothing, for 8 
among other fenſes, has that of debilis fuit. But i 


To t 
erated 
mina 
or inſt 
e fame 
A Tao 
ApS 
neſbac 
lition, 


explain the following paſſages, Pſalm. xxvt. 4. 1 4 
ane 5 3-< | EZ 
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denozy Xa brew. Cviii. 23. r Youre uu nee. 
Dan. Xi. 19. @0FEvnoes Ku8 WECEW HL. Nahum 111. LO &cIe- 
1er e TOs CWfjANouw HUTWY, 'The utmoſt therefore that 
an be allowed to «oF in certain caſes is that of ti- 
bo; for if we go a ſtep further, and render it cado, 
e have in two of theſe examples a manifeſt tautology. 
27. Here then aoJww acquires the laſt ſenſe in the 
rogrefſion, impingo, titubo, cado, jaceo. 
28. How can this be ſubverſive of St. Paul's deſign ? 
ee deſcribes. the death of Chriſt as an expiatory facri- 
ce, which implies inability and weakneſs. on the part of 
ole for whom the ſacrifice was made. The common 
ranſlation therefore of aoSewy ovrwv nw, While we were 
ſithout ſtrength,” or which is the ſame thing, we be- 
unable to help ourſelves,” ſeems perfectly well adapt- 
; ito. the tenor of the whole epiſtle, 


4 PAGE. I40 -: 
29. No other reaſon can be aſſigned for aſcribing to 
dente, in this paſſage, the ſenſe of jaceo, or even that 
cado, than that the three verbs form a climax, and 
r author ſeems really to. argue from their poſition. 
t the ſimilar ſenſes of TeorzorTy and oxavdanigu, with 
e uſe of the disjunctive particle, are circumſtances un- 
yourable to that figure of rhetoric. _ by 
30. The fourth verſe is not only unconnected with 
e twenty-firſt, but relates to z totally different ſubje&, 
To the peculiarities of the Alexandrine diale&, enu- 
erated by our author, may be added the uſe of the 
mination. ena for gy, in the 34. pl. of the 24. aoriſt, 
Or inſtance, Pſal. Ixix. I. £6T1AJ00 av for tio. In 
e fame manner, 2 Theſſ. iii. 6. the Cod, Alexandrinus 
s Tapeaboray, and the Codex Claromontanus eaxCo- 
a prima manu, though wagenaGe ex emendatione. 


neſbach has taken TFaeaGoo intg the text of. his 
udlon. 


„ ˖ů SHOT 
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| PAGE 149. NS 
1. In this ſenſe alone it is given in Kühn's Note h 
the paſſage in Julius Pollux, but the learned Grat 
writer himſelf is ſilent with reſpect to its meaning, tho 
not in reſpect to its derivation. After having enuns 
rated a liſt of adjectives and fubſtantives, among whid 
we find agyo; and agyix, he adds a lift of verbs wid e 
correſpond to them, among which we find «ey: al BR" ! 
xaTzgyww. But as derivations have very frequently x. Wi 
ceflary ideas, we are not juſtified in concluding that em. 
lius Pollux intended to confine xaragyew to the ſen i BE" 
the primitive. Stephanus quotes from Dioſcorides . S 
(402X0% KATH EV EhEVE medicamenta purgatoria. WW 
2. This muſt be an overſight in our author, f 
though beſide the Latin, there are two Greek indem 
in Reitz's Lucian, yet the one relates only to the dd 
lia and the various readings, the other, which relates 
the text, contains thoſe words alone on which notes 88 2. 
written. | = 
3. Our author has here quoted the page without m t 
tioning the edition, a fault of which he is ſeldom gil he r 
I have conſulted both the Benedictine and Thirlby sed 
tion, but it is in neither p. 25. The paſſage how f 
may be ſeen p. 45. of the Paris edition of 1615. 8 
4. Thoſe who would examine theſe twenty-ſu ; 
ſages will find them enumerated in Schmidi Tame Uctu 
and Williams's Greek Concordance. See alſo Stef ou 
Theſaur. Append. p. 1162. | 


| 8 | | K 
5. See Fiſcheri Proluſiones de vitiis Lex. Nov. Tt 581 
Lipſiæ 1791, p. 331. 
6. It is uſed in- this ſenſe by Plutarch. See Step 
Theſaurus, Tom. I. p. 86. | 2 
7. For that reaſon Weſſeling conjectures that i- 
| 4 
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latum for 72zyuyn. See his edition of Diodorus Si- 
us, Tom. II. p. 293. Note go. | 
3. vet Stephanus has produced examples from Plu- 
WE, Polybius, Thucydides, and Lucian. It is like- 
Wc found in Julius Pollux, Lib. IX. ſect. 142. 
9. See Wetſtein's Note to Luke xviii. 1. | 
10. Jerom has taken this example from 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
11. It is extraordinary that Jerom has s xareaprnca 
25 as quoted from St. Paul, whereas we find 2 Cor. 


Mes . 5 's 0 . 
wo uu. 13. » X&TEVRAXNTE UAV, This verb is only uſed in 
" he 24, ep. to the Corinthians, there only three times, 


ut in each caſe followed by a genitive. Wetſtein, in 
js Note to 2 Cor. xi. 8. has quoted the fame paſſage 
am Jcrom, but we there find in Jerom's text » xare- 
WS cnc vw. On what authority Wetſtein wrote it in 
xe genitive I know not, for in Martianay's edition, 
ſhich is the beſt, we find vuas, as written by our au- 
or. ä 

PAGE 151. 3 
12. Bravium was probably coined by Jerom to ex- 
refs Pga Seo, for the Latin v cotreſponds to the Greek 
or to ſpeak more properly, the Greek g has acquired 
at ſound before the time of Jerom, it being probable 
at the moſt ancient Greeks pronounced it otherwiſe. 
ſhe modern Greeks pronounce it conſtantly like the 
an v. 6 | 
13. When the Romans ſaid dicere diem, obire diem, 
ey expreſſed indeed the day appointed for trial, but it 
des not appear that they ever uſed dies in the ſenſe of 
dicium, which is the meaning expreſſed by St. Paul, 
would be likewiſe difficult to find an example where 
e Hebrew word Cy is taken in that ſenſe. The ex- 
ſeſſion av9guron ne ſeems to have ſome analogy to 
bia wee, a judicial phraſe in uſe at Athens. See Pot: 
s Greek Antiquities, Vol. I. B. I. ch. xxi. 
14. See Wetſtein's Note to Col. ii. 18. 
15. It is extraordinary that this word is written by 
r author, and in the Lexicons and Concordances to 
e Greek Teſtament, N&TAVEprtc inſtead of AATAVE RCW. 


pd 4 The 
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The two tenſes uſed by St. Paul may be derived inde 8 
from the one as well as from the other, but the ſing, un 
verb 15 vapxaw, and arouapurs 15 are by Plutarch, wu nd 


puts the matter out of doubt. See Wetſtein's Note ure 
C FR | al 
4156. But this is inapplicable to arab H in St. Pa :>: 
epiſtles, for it occurs only once, viz. Col. i. 11. e 

a | | ch. 
PAGE 153, | Lage 


17. Aratus, Callimachus, and Menander. See Pi | Bu 
Introductio in lectionem Novi Teſtamenti, cap. i 


p.250. ed. Hoffmann. Lipſiæ 1764. 


. PAGE 155. | RF) 
18. Thpoowwov 1g ns is a tranſlation of YN , wid rc, i: 
is rendered in this manner in the Septuagint, Gen. x., Wi 
v0. in many other ee, 5 | 

19. The Hebraiſm conſiſts not in the word it(elf, by Wy d 
in its application to the Deity, in imitation of Mu 
which is uſually rendered in the Septuagint by x. Ml 

20. Keen ev dieaoruy correſponds to pn ON Bike 
| which is rendered in this manner Pfal. ix. 8. (ver. 9 mz: 
the Hebrew) and in many other places. 3 

21. The ſingular uſe of cocury in this and ot 
paſſages of the New Teſtament conſiſts in its being ms: 
plied to denote *© alms,” for in the claſſic authors it ig: nd 1 
fies miſericordia in general, nor is it ever uſed in the&ꝰ ic He 
tnagint in the ſenſe of © contributions for the poor.” Tired u 
the fathers have uſed it in this ſens is of no import k, y. 
at preſent, becauſe they have taken it from the GredMrratec 
Teſtament. The origin of this ſenſe our author aſcrii 
to the influence of the Hebrew, but what Hebrew ward rave 
ſhall we adopt for this purpoſe? The Syriac tran Mole S. 
has rendered nh, in the paſſage in queſtion, | 
len, which correſponds to the Hebrew PTV. Non ered 
is true that this word is rendered nine times in the & dio 
tuagint by Hen, but in not one of thoſe inſtante G 
does earnyooun fignify alms.“ This ſenſe therefore, 0 mil 


which the firlt traces are yiſible in che Greek Ten N his 
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a. rather to be afcribed to the Syriac. It occurs 
nteen times in the N. T. and is in every example 
adered in the Syriac by len; a cloſe connexion there- 
ere between the two words had been eſtabliſhed by ac, 
Gage, and hence the ſacred writers have aſcribed 
oenaegun a ſenſe unknown to the claſſic authors, and 
ue seventy, becauſe this ſenſe was ſometimes applied 
me word, which correſponds to it in their native lan- 
age. 

Br this uſe of ex:ypeouuy is rather to be attributed to 
Lake than to St. Paul, for though it is taken from 
eech that was made by the Apoſtle, it is probably 
Wh: Greek tranſlation of the ſacred hiſtorian. The ſpeech, 
och St. Paul had made at Jeruſalem a few days be- 
Wc, is exprefily aid, Acts xxi1. 2. to have been ſpoken 
ce diale& of che country, and as this was likewiſe 
ae before the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, the Apoſtle undoubt- 
„ delivered it in the ſame language. Nor has St. 
70 Au! uſed eee in this or any other ſenſe in any part 
„ bis viritings : and that which St. Matthew and Sr. 
ee underſtand by Nee gung mai, he expreſſes by 
94 | 


| 


4 


U 


lic 
lh 


Us 


unay Tozzi, See Rom. xv. 26. | 
22. The moſt certain criterion for eſtabliſhing a He- 


ole im in an unclaſſic phraſe of the Greek Teſtament 
no ns to be the following : © That a fimilar phraſe be 
t fob nd in the Septuagint, which is a literal tranſlation of 
ne So Re Hebrew. For though the native language of the 
2 Tr E'cd writers had immediate influence on their Greek 
ora le, yet the Hebrew, at that time a dead language, 
. Gre erated rather through the medium of the Greek ver- 
afro”. Now the laſt example produced by our author, 
w wolf ara, is vſed in not a ſingle inſtance in th 
rana le ee int, though Ss occurs above an hundre 
tion, Hes. The Syriac tranſlator of the New Teſtament has 
Nu ered it by Be, n, lucem prædicare; but whether 
the d idiom is originally Syriac, or only a bald tranſlatic 
inan de Greek, can be determined only by the diſcover 


? is ilcovery would be attended with no abſolute 
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certainty; ſince the Syriac, as well as the Greek fathen 
have borrowed their modes of expreſſion from the No 
Teſtament, and the works of no Syriac writer, who li 
before the age of Chriſtianity, are now extant. 

The preſent example affords an opportunity of makiy 
N remark. with reſpect to various phraſes peculiar toth 

New Teſtament, which ſeem as much entitled to a4. 
parate clafs, as thoſe which are referred to that of He 
rails and Syriaſms. After all the learning, which h 
been employed in arranging the remarkable phraſsd 
the Greek Teſtament under their reſpective heads, ther 
remains a great number, of which no trace is to be foul 
either in à claſſic or an Oriental writer, unleſs we c. 
vert the ſhadow of ſimilarity into ſubſtance. Nor al 
this afford juſt matter of ſurpriſe, for as every exprelin ge 
in whatever language it be uſed, muſt have had a Et ot 
ginning, it is not unreaſonable to aſcribe the origin i 
many to the New Teſtament itſelf.” A new religion d 
courſe produces new ideas, and new ideas are una the 
ably followed by new modes of expreſſion, which iv; 

ufeleſs to ſeek in the writings of authors, who were fir 
gers to the ideas chemſelves. 


r PAGE 15%. 

23. This ſcene is repreſented by Dr. e 11 
very lively and elegant manner, in his Introduction Ws pro 
the New Teſtament, Vol. I. p. 200. 


x PAGE 1 . dm the 
24. Erneſti Inftitutio WEN 4a Novi Teſtament, |" 
tertia, Lipſiæ 1775. As our author 3 from M mim 


work (which is held in high « eſteem in ermany, thouf i, dif 
he is himſelf unfavourable to that celebrated critic) is. Jo 
out mentioning either chapter or page, it is diff ou? 


diſcover to what part he alludes. It is natural of bbi ve] 
this obſervation of Erneſt in the chapter r wiß Moſhe 
language of the New Teſtament, 4057. but tho 

be prefers the Greek purity in Phito wn and "Toſephw! 


, the Hebrew-Greek of St. Paul, conſidered = 4 ſcien 
angie h 
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ER guage, no mention is made of the Apoftle's inability 
O | 


comprehend the writings of either. 


1 . 0; 


- 


PAGE 159. | 

1. >>, pugto. See Caſtelli et Golii Lexicon Per- 
am, p. $7. Meninſky Lexicon Perſ. Arab. Turc. 
om. I. p. 1950. of the ed. of 1680, or Richardſon's 
ran and Arabic Dictionary, Vol. I. p. 803. Heſy- 
os obſerves that a is a Perſian word. See AL 
rs Note, Vol. I. p. 37. of his edition of Heſychius. 
2. Stephanus has produced examples from the Greek 
Wiſlics, in which a, Vg, and payer are uſed; 
Whit of peyiares he ſays, apud claſſicos ſcriptores nomen 
c me legere non memini: yet it is uſed very frequently 
the Septuagint and Apocrypha, and was adopted even 


; aich our author refers. 


3 PAGE 160. 
3. Our author here compares with Matth. vi. 7. a 
lage not in a Perſian, but in a Turkiſh ode, taken 
m Jones's Commentarii Poeſeos Aſiaticæ, p. 157. 
e probably means Matth. vi. 3. for the paſſage which 
produces from the Turkiſh ode is, Let not the left 


dm the ſource of the right hand.“ he” 
4. Sciunt viri docti vivere in Perſm et India ingentem 
minum cœtum, et late fuſum, qui ſe ipſi Mendai 
hu, diſcipulos Johannis, nominant, vulgo vero Chriſti- 
8. Johannis ab Europæis vocantur, quia levi quadam 
exigua Chriſti cognitione tincti ſunt; ab Orientalibus 
obi vel Sabiim. - hes 5 
Moſheim de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtantium M. 
43. More information may be had on this ſubject 
the zi. and q. volumes of the Commentationes ſociet, 
5 cient, Goettingenſis. 0 
ä | 3. 


de Romans, as appears from Wetſtein's Note, to 


hear the ſound of the gold and ſilver drops which fall 
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5, The opinion, that St. John wrote againſt the Gy 
| tics, has been called in queſtion by Tittmann, in hy 
treatiſe De veſtigiis Gnoſticorum in Novo Teftamen 
fruſtra quæſitis, Lipſiæ 1773. But the further conſc 
ration of this ſubject muſt be deferred to the panics 
Introduction to St. John's Goſpel, | 


7 PAGE 161. 
6. Zend-Aveſta, ouvrage de Zoroaſtre traduit a 
Francois fur original Zend avec des remarques par H 
Anquetil du Perron, We 4˙. Paris 1771. ige 
William Jones, the celebrated Orientaliſt, immedi 
diſcovered that the work was ſpurious, and by no mey 
to be attributed to Zoroaſter, in conſequence of wh 
he publiſhed. in the ſame year, Lettre a M. A—4 
P— dans laquelle eſt compris! Examen de ſa ta 
tion des livres attribues a Zoroaſtre. In Germany ui 
verſion of Anqueti] has met with more ſucceſs, u 
has not only been tranſlated into German, but api 
to the purpoſes of explaining the New. Teſtament. c xpla 
- mentaries and paraphraſes have appeared, in which | ;* 7 
pretended philoſophy of Zoroaſter has been confidenl 
as a, mean of explaining the writings of thoſe who ii 
propagated the Chriſtian religion. But as, a paſſion 
Critical and philoſophical diſcovery has diſtinguiſhed 


preſent age, inſtead of being ſurpriſed at the applica 
we have rather reaſon to wonder that no one has 
plored for the ſame purpoſe, either the treaſures of i 
Veda, or the myſteries of the Chouking. 
7. The remarks therefore which might be made 
this ſubject in general muſt be deferred to the ku 
| BY”) is eos; 5 


3. The diſſertations of Profeſſor Meiners, relating st. P 
the Zend-Aveſta, are printed in the 88. vol. of the Me fee 
Commentarii Soc. Reg. Gottingenſis, and in the! ; 

2. vol. of the Commentationes. It is well known 
N. Richardſon is of the ſame. opinion with £109 
Meiners. e | 10 
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Ce x; 


| PAGE 162. * 
© It was ſpokeh and printed at Leipzig in 1726, and 
rinted in Georgii Hierocriticon. 1 
DM PAGE 163. „ . 
But the word Ac, in the New Teſtament, de- 
es no part either of a Greek or a Roman army, and 
nfies only a great, though indeterminate number in 


Win would have been leſs proper than Av, eſpe- 
ss this Latin word is uſed in the Greek Teſtament 
\ ſenſe unknown to a Latin author. „ 
. When our author ſays that B is found in 

reek author, he expreſſes himſelf inaccurately, be- 
ſe it occurs in Plutarch. See Kypke Obſerv. ſacre, 
m. II. p. 219. But as Plutarch thought it neceſſary 
plain it by *gewrwo, it is probable that the word 
JJ 


1 do 


mmon life, and both St. Luke and St. Paul were 


eral. It does not appear then that a word of Grecian 


law, But as theſe had influence on the language 
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frequently in circumſtances, that required the meniy 
of juridical expreſſions, it is not extraordinary that ty 
ſometimes occur. Whether all the phraſes which u 
author has produced are to be el to this caul; ; ro. 
at leaſt a matter of doubt: the ſimilarity of remittr: 4 WW. 
alium judicem to averipibþe vas wes avroy, Luke xi an, 
15. is owing perhaps rather to accident than deficn, ui A: 
that Jozipngu is applied by St. Luke to the ſame {ubel, hor 
as Cicero has applied probo, affords no more an ay. ili | 
ment for a Latiniſm in the former, than a Grecim h or 
the latter, becauſe the two words have a literal con hi 
fpondence. With reſpect to uvror ge 70 TEaXmn, if 


be exp lained as a Latiniſm, our author's tranſlating J 7 ic 
it is inadmiſſible, for dare jugulum fignifi 0 mak 2 


one's life, and not one's fortune to danger. See Could 
Oratio pro Milone, Cap. xi. Tom. II. P. II. p. 13. is 
ed. Erneſti. Our author, in ſupport of his new mr tt 
Etion, appeals to the oration pro Quintio, in wid At is « 
he fays jugulum is very frequently uſed in the Hf eu. 
which he here aſcribes to it: yet I have read the che 


oration without diſcoyering jugulum in a ſingle ina f W. 
which would be hardly poſſible, if it occurred ſ BW b 


N as he relates. Ta 
6. For inſtance Aevriev, John x11. 4, 5. ce0zg, Jl the 
xi. 44. dm,, Luke vii. 41. onexxactue, Mark w b 
tue, 2 im. iv. 13. rab, Acts xXviii. 15. ph 
Matth. . AI. xodgν, Matth. v. 26. e001, Matt 


7%; = 


7. The erroneous quotations (whether they are mk era 
takes of the writer or of the printer I will not determi. Pa: 


in the preceding part of this work I have carctuly v 
reed, except in one or two inſtances which | IG ' 
noted. I have likewiſe here corrected a wrong Wl 
tion from Joſephus, but I am unable to rectify al 
that are here taken from Philo. Of the ten rect 
to that author, not leſs than ſeven are inaccurate. .. 
the firſt and fifth examples in Note (y) belong H Ot 
perly to Note (z), and the ſixth is totally falſe. 3M | 
Note (z), which relates to the uſe of aryx5 


Cy15008 


* 
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raters they Nos in the ſenſe of conſcience, is no ex- 
mple which ſhews the ule of the latter; in the two 
it examples of this Note eaeyx0 is uſed, but ey 
ore the contrary of our author's explanation, becauſe 
„„es uſed as a predicate of re ovvades, and therefore 
annot itſelf ſignify conſcience : the third example is to- 
u falſe. In Note (a) the reference is likewiſe erro- 
Peous, for v5 is not once uſed in the whole page. Ir is 
o be obſerved that our author, in quoting from the 
orks of Philo, underſtands, the edition of Mangey, 

hich he has noted on a former occaſion. 5 
8. But if ouvzJnor is uſed not only in the book of 
Wiſdom, but likewiſe in the Greek verſion of Eccle- 
aſtes, it was introduced long before the Latin language 
ould have had the leaſt influence on the Greek. That 
is uſed only in a ſingle example is of no importance, 
dr this alone is ſufficient to deſtroy the whole hypotheſis. 
tis even a matter of doubt whether the particular ſenſe 
cvitid nig, as expreſſive of conſcience, is to be aſcribed 
WD the Latin, for as it is uſed in that manner in the book 
Wisdom, which was probably written before Egypt 
a been reduced to a Roman province, it is more na- 
ral to ſeek its origin in the idiom of Alexandria, than 
the idiom of Rome. Beſides, conſcientia in the Latin 
aſics, ke ro cusdos in the Greek, dencted rather the 
Wniciouſneſs of a good or evil action, whereas ouver- 
„, in the New Teſtament, which alone is the object 
our preſent inquiry, denotes the principle of percep- 
on, as well as the perception itſelf. The Romans ſaid in 
neral, conſcientia ſcelerum, conſcientia animi, whereas 
. Paul has not only custdn vie ahνν] u, but ja gTvgi0v 
Fo. ß row c 
9. Lem. I. p. 89 d. Wen oo ER 
. The paſſage from Polybius is quoted by Raphiel, 
l Annotationes Philologicæ ex Azriano et Polybio, 
11. The paſſage from Appian is quoted by Kypke, in 
s Obſ. ſacræ, om. J. 7 He has eite pro- 
ed a paſſage from Arrian, where the phraſe is uſed 
lively, mavo erupts, Which cannot be a Latiniſni, 
| ö becauſe 
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becauſe the Latin language admits not that turn of d 
preſſion. But there is a paſſage in the Septuagint hithe 
to overlooked, which puts the matter out of doubt, fng 
no one will aſcribe the phraſes of the Alexandrine very 
to the influencè of the Latin; X r ννον αον dy in 
einge; Jeremiah xIviii. 330. 


1 = P AGE 165. 
12. The anſwer as given in the original Iangue i 
no where on record, and the only mean of forming} 
probable conjecture is the Syriac verſion, but here H 
Rind a totally Aﬀerent expictfion 6] (SR = 


+ L | | |; 1 0 . * PAGE 1 67. Lo 4 4 2 
I. That Fa, 1 Cor. Xi. 10. ſignifies a veil is a ice; 
ted by molt critics, but they are not unanimous nN 
mode of accounting for it. Hardy fays, Velmad 


\ 


fignum imperii quod in uxorem habet maritus, wlll 
fi ail OT Gt IL DEL, $4 LH. N . 5 
K the interpretation of the Greek fathers. But if WA mo 
emblem of power was worn by the woman, it is rate: 6dir 
token of ſubjection on the part of the man, and if 
kelates to the authority of the man, it is very impropalfMÞduce, 
applied to the dreſs of the woman: on the other h nin; 
115 veil is a token of ſubniiſfion, the uſe of «oa in Gree 
ſenſe involves a contradiction. Vorſtius explains it mT yY 
ebraiſm, and has recourſe to VN, but as this will the 
admits not the ſenſe of poreſtas, and «zoe is never on, 6 
in the ſenſe of IN, the two words are wholly u his 
. 'neted. In Schoettgen's Lexicon appeal is made VIS +... 
N, poteſtas capitis mei, Pf. Ix. . bur here the nol | 
of a veil is wanting, the expreſſion: is uſed as proceedil a 
from tlie Deity, is rendered in the LXX par aation 
xePaxns px, and there is no reference whatſoever be he 
covering for the head. Nothing is more eaſy that 
vention of an Hebràiſm, provided we can fatisy d 
ſelves with the ſhadow inſtead of the ſubſtance : bu 
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; plain reaſon be baniſhed from T n inquiries, 
o man can be ſatisfied irh the principle of an Hebraiſm 
the prefent occaſion till ati Hebrew word be produced 
hich denotes both poteſtas, and velum. The foregoing 
xplanations therefore are very pro erly rejected by our 
ichor, but the ſolution which he has given is attended 
ith no inconſiderable difficulty. The paſſage in queſ- 
bn relates not to the faſhions of the Corinthian kackes? 
Wc to the doctrines of the Rabbins, and the two exam- 
es produced by our author by way of illuſtration 
Which I have reſerved for theſe notes) that the word 
Wonſideration has been ufed' in ſome provinces! of Ger- 
h to denote a petticbat, arid that a pair of Excellen⸗ 
s ſignified formerly 5 2 ge pair of 1 gouty ſhoes; 
cauſe worn frequently by gemlemen Nags had "tha 
le, muſt natural y excite 4 mile. A cant expreſſion 
this natut#3s unſuitable to the ene "of. St. Paul's 
iſtles, and as the Apoſtle has uſed *4 «wig 1 In not leſs 
an 3a examples in the fame epiftle, an extracidipaty 
b in At iacta aof moſt A e have 
rplexed che Corinthlatis“ chemtelves. The p age wo 
moſt eafily explained if we take «ora In; A5 e 
zlidium, a notion very neatly allied to that of pi 
d imperium. It is true, that no inſtance has rex 
dduced from a, claſſic author, in which Fg has this 
ning: but Ewe and cg fu are frequently uſed'i in, 
Greek verſion of tlie Book of Daniel for forh&*? *hivas! 
"of the Chaldee — 5,7 or for the verb itſelf. 
w the ſubſtantiye k DD es an infirtiment of bro. 
fon, or a ſhield... Buxto 15 Lex Chald. Rab. p p.416 
this principle the ow in queſtiqn Yor ro INE 
ret N f T 21 WQU be trat inflated or. 
8 reaſon the woman ou ght fo Have 2 a Prot scrton on her 
d. This protection FIN her yell; Skool this" eK 1 
bation” be. tought unſatisfiQtory, mote f nforch tion 
de had in Wolfit Cora e et Eier in 
duot arge S. S. Pavli' | epiſl fonte 155 474—478. e. 
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_ fix Ones where he intends to expreſs a fi ngle co 


| the ater inflance we fihd a: vs dab, t the two cn 


„„ PAO 168. NE 
5 2. 8 hits nen Philologico-critice, p. 468. 2 
3. 1f_xa9w9 is the correction of a tranſcriber, the u 
teckion. muſt have been made in a very early age, ix NP" =! 
this reading is expreſſed. in the Syriac verſion. Lllem e 
in. the three capital manuſcripts Cod. Alexandrinus, h PP: 
prius, and Regus 2243, inſtead of the common read Wi 
KAITINC (as written in the ancient MSS. without ins 
vals). we. find KAenc. Now, the latter ſeems to hax 


the; ; pp, reading for the following ram i oe 
I, de f vs occurs fourteen times in St. Mark's Go. WP 4 
as no where uſed; it as. equivalent to x» WF ftal 


75 ae to the common reading the conj. x fm 
a. ne clauſe, in. which is an oblique conſtruction mk 
dut any principal verb, an impe! ection which mult x WS ©. 
of by the very worſt writer. 3. I the upper and b ob, 

of the. .O. were effaced in an ancient MIS. fan 
188 nan ek were taken, tranſcribers, who were not i 


ſcholars, might eaſily 1 imagine. that the K 
15 e was an I, and that on the right hand u 


hs m. Xe mide 75 t of AS I, N ray 
ch not, O eaſily mi n. or . 2 0 
ae 88 Tom. I. p. LY | = 


1 5 from 1 18821 Mattie is ad 1 
Weite The Note to Rom. ix. 4. where Nai 1s tl 
plained as the Covenant made with Abraham, Iſaac, uk 


Jacob. But notwithſtanding the authority of two. g. See 
eminent critics as Wetſtein, and Michaelis: We may i P if 
a 


ture to doubt, whether St. Paul underſtood a. Jraliawl 
an Atticiſma 1 in the ſenſe of the &ngu lar for the follonil | 
reaſons, 1. St, Paul has uſed in not les than tread! 


n bf my in the eee 2. In all his epiltles dal 10 
in the plural 1 in or nly two inſtances, Rom. l“ 
which, 18 the paſſage in queſtion, .and E iV. 24. 


0. Ne 
bus res 
ion in 
irhet. 
er or 


* 


nants; he makes therefore an evident diſtinction bete 


23 


10718 fo eib. 1v. 5x67. Kl. 437 


de ſingular and the plural, for the uſe of db wholly ex- 
ucdes an Atticiſm. Is it not then reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
at in the remaining example, Rom. ix. 4. he intended 
Wo expreſs the New as well as the Old Covenant? 3. In- 
ependent of tlie foregoing circumſtances the context 
Ge pleads for a plural ſenſe, for immediately after as 
xdnat, St. Paul adds 1 voroleoia, Rx 1 Ac , xc &s 
aſyhua, where vooleric and Au. refer to the Old 
ovenant, eraſytiai to the New, it being the deſign of 
he Apoſtle to convince the Jews that they were not only 
ittakers of the former, but heirs of the latter. 


3 PAGE bo... 3 
6. Per Sętehara hoc loco familiam ſeu domeſticos 
jcobi intelligo. Haud rara eſt hac notione vox Ne,? 


tat.” He then produces examples from Libanius and 
Arundel marbles. Le | 


« 


The word cattle,” uſed in the Engliſh verſion is ſtill 
ained in the late tranſlation of Dr. Campbell, and is 


ys that foreign literature is leſs noticed in England 
it deſerves. | | 


"4g 7. Se Pococke's Inſeriptiones antique, p. 24. 
; 15 (6 „„ ; „ 


4 „ i CR} 
ee alſo Pococke's Inſcriptiones antiquæ, p. 54. 


wo un Te | ATTY | | 

Nay . If Nac were a proper name, St. John would 
hu ö ler have written 7g 0v0fAeT Gag. See Luke i. 5. 
mm V. I. xvili. 24. and other examples, where 715 when 


*tweaf ad before a proper name is followed by opars 
PAGE 172. 


4 
 % 


ous reading to this paſſage, either from a MS. or a 


Wofanis; quæ, quum a reo deſcendat, alumnos proprie 
1 See Kypke Obſ. ſacræ, Tom. I. p. 361. | 


ompanied with no remark: a circumſtance which 


o. Neither Wetſtein nor Grieſbach have quoted a. 


- 


Jon in which Nazarenus is uſed in the vocative.. . 
* whether theſe eminent critics have been guilty of 
ect, or whether the adjective agrees with Inos in the 
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Syriac, as well as in the Greek, can be determined o 
by examining; the paſſage itſelf. The words of the Syrw 
verſion are |; MD aa. > bal Slo, which Schaaf ly 
rendered et tu quoque cum Jeſu'eras Nazareno, whig 
ſeems to be a very accurate tranſlation, for had the a 
| thor of the Syriac verſion intended to expreſs Natum, !. 
he would have uſed I.; g M hot L alone. =: 
11. Our author here produces à paſlage from a Gs. 
man hook, wiiten by S. Schultz, and entitled, *Gub 
ance of God, in à Courſe of Travels through Euro, rar 

Aſa, and Africa.” The writer of this work, who vii AAS. 
Nazareth in 17 54, relates that Endu Nuſrani, that is, thn nit: 
art a Nazarene, is at preſent a common term of repra AW 
But we muſt. not forget that Nazarene is the unis 
appellation of the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, who are ſo cli 
from the place where the founder of our religion red 
See Acts xxiv. 5. Epiphanius Hæreſ. 29. c. 6. and n: 
tinger's Hiſt. Orientalis, p. 332. It ſeems then acc 
. 


ing to its general uſe to be a term of contempt, becal 
the Mohammedans conſider the Chriſtians as a fd 
Beings inferior to themſelves, and it expreſſes nearhi 


ſame diſreſpect as the word Pagan in the moutl d. 
ades. —_— 


WE But 
Chriſtian at the time of the Crufſades. | 
Fee EST Of STTETSIL ft 


) ſolut 
. nn 


i487 
. N # þ 2 s 1 
70 STC} 9 9 
« — - © * 


1 


e ES STS fo thor 
12. By moft commentators, 'and in moſt ttanſlawi * 
VION 


among which the Syriac may be reckoned, is unde 
not ws, eo, but wa, ſon. Ir the Vulgate, as wl 
in our common Engliſh verſſon, it is literally rend 
by the preſent tenſe, but Beza has tranflated it byW 
future, and in this He is followed by Dr. Camp 
Wetſtein has quoted the Cod. Cant. for b eb; 
this ſenſe can depend only on the authority of the la 
tranſlation, the ancient MSS. being written without 
cents. Grieſbach prefers the ſenſe of eo, and quots 
that purpoſe the Æthiopic and Armenian verſions, 
dus, Thecpfiplact, and three celebrated Codices 6m 
Eatini- IE 10 MONT eL aid Hos 0 


x * , — 4 * - 1 5 

CY mad awnd] ani 1er 

rere er ene 
„ gs 
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R 
AE 173. | 

1. Our author here introduces a rule from a Greek 
ammar, written in German, and called die Märkiſche 
ammatik, which I have been obliged to omit, becauſe 
rule is illuſtrated by ſeveral German particles, and in 
ranflation would not be fo intelligible, as in the origi- 
J. But it amounts to nothing more than this, chat the 
nitive is the uſual caſe abſolute in Greek, but that in 

e Attic diale& the nominative was ſometimes uſed ab- 
lute. Now it cannot be denied that a nominative ab- 
jute ſometimes occurs in the Attic writers, eſpecially 
poets, of which the following is an example, taken 
dm the Antigone, 1. 266, | 5 
Aso I's akannoiow eppoJuv xxxoty 

PALE entry xuu . 


But even if the nominative were as frequently uſed 
plolute as the genitive, it would be of no uſe in ex- 
uning thoſe paſſages of the Septuagint to which our 
thor refers, becauſe their conſtruction is totally dif- 
rent from that, which is generally underſtood by a cafe 
dlolute, as will appear from the following note. 
2. If the paſſages here produced from the Septuagint 
e to be explained on the principle of an Attic nomi- 
ative abſolute, we have a liſt of Atticiſms, in many of 
hich the conſtruction is ſo extraordinary, that an Athe- 
an might perhaps have found difficult to compre- 
end them. Beſides, a caſe abſolute neceſſarily implies 
noun or a pronoun which agrees with the participle; 
ut in all theſe examples we find the participle alone; 
hich (if we except Gen. xvi. 5. where we find ivoa, 
at evidently refers to e ) is invariably Acyuy or 
jars, It is nothing more than a tranſlation of the 
_ e the 
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the Hebrew Gerund Nh, which the Seventy bo 
rendered, even barbarouſly in many cafes, by the pm 
ciple. For inſtance, Gen. xv. 1. o WW mn 
Nn de wd MINDA SAMAK is tranſlated end py 
xupis pos Ap &v opapett, Ayu wn Pos. Again, w 
odd mb man οτ BTR T1 Max NI 
is rendered in the ſeptuagint tte re de WET r pun 
rare, K avian Tw ASgacp, Nevopreg ids Teroxe MN 
The uſe therefore of Aa:ywv and Asyeure; in theſe.n, 
amples is to be aſcribed rather to the influence of 
Hebrew, than to the poliſhed diale& of Athens: i i; 
Judaiſm not an Atticiſm, not Attic but Jewiſh Greek, 

3. To judge of this example, it is neceffary to u 
amine not only the words in queſtion, but thoſe mi 
which they are connected. Rom. ix. 9, 10. Eun 


| Zapes uzog* & fhovoy de, I xa Picixxa 2 vos X0IT1 tw, b r the 
Now 1t cannot be denied that the conſtruction ; ere 


ſcure; but it ſeems. more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ny 
is underſtood after exzox, as it immediately precedes 
the ſame ſentence, though it is ſeparated by the modin 
diviſion into verſes, than to have recourſe to a caſe + | 
| ſolute: for on this principle we have a clauſe commen E 
ing with a n, and containing no verb either a. 
preſſed or underſtood, which unavoidably leaves the his 
imperfect. | | FR" 


| PAGE 174. ua 
44§. Mark xv. 36. Agapuy de eig xas yejuons onolyn i. 
wepibeic TE KGAG hy eroriCey bro, AtYwn, f Ido ti 100. Erne 


rl HAG NH N auvroy, Here Ar evidently agrees vil 3. C 
eis, and to explain it as a nom. abſ. is to do a doubk ; 
violence to the ſentence, 1. to tear it from the noun vi co 
which it is connected, 2. to underſtand the pronoun m 
The apparent contradiction between the two Evangelil5 
which our author has mentioned, may be removed ih 7 

| | 1 1 mu id 11 


no7xs ro ehr. Tv. SECT. XIII. 44 
Ty eafier manner, by taking '=Pmpi in the ſenſe of 
. rmitto, inſtead of the uſual tranſlation omitto. © _ + 
.der Fiſcheri Prolufiones de vitiis Lexicor. N. T 

240. Dt 1 


i E c T. XIII. 


| PAGE 1 76% 
.. | Raphel i in his Annotat. philolog. in N. T. ex Po- 
io ct Arriano, p. 360—375. has given a great num- 
r of examples in which wigig is uſed in the ſenſe of 
a oof, or Ground of Belief, but neither Stephanus, Ra- 
ü el, Wetſtein, nor Kypke, have produced an inſtance 
-u nom a claſſic author, where the abſtract vis is uſed 
0. 1 r the concrete ro DETISEUFAEVOD. If Our author has diſ- 
ö eered an example, it would have been a ſatisfaction 
bis readers if he had mentioned it, eſpecially as this 
de ie is well 88 to the paſfage. 


| PAGE 1 
amen. 2. 3 our author, in the place to which he W 
ner th himſelf, p. 13. that the examples muſt be reſerved 
he Ka bis public lectures. It is true that he explains, 
20—2 3. the meaning of oxardanitedas, ovverdno's, and 
Pow, but. tor the laſt example alone he refers to the | 
r viz. Exod. xvi. 2. 7. Num. Xx. 3. 13. Deut. 

ſyn d There is an excellent chapter on this ſubject 
v 6 e ceeſti Inſt. Interpr. Nov. Teſt. p. 160—1 73. 3*. ed. 
recs vu. Our author here obſerves that pi is frequently 
doe in the Septuagint for Cn, hiph. a , which in 
oun vil t cony. ſignifies docuit. The examples may be ſeen | 
noun iel and Trommius. | 
angel In our author's Note to Heb. xi. 5. is given the 
oved n. buing reaſon why cungerixevas Dew is Jraprogetly ren- 
wma in the common tranſlation, viz. that Gen. v, 24. 
NN Y MM et ambulavit Henoch cum 
d 18 4 deren in the LXX nar tunes g nerv Eu Tt Oe, 
Fhich he obſerves that the nol of walking with 
E © 4 God 
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God is more nearly Fons vith that of ſer ing, ty 
| that of pleaſing God. 

5. As the plural 2 18 n Adel the raſled 
Iſalah to which our author refers, nor in the two ot 
inſtances produced by Biel, viz. If. xlii. 8. 12. a mon 
convenient example may be taken from If. X]111. 7. when 
we find yr mbar in the Hebrew, and ageres Kin 
the Septuagint. This remark is made on the fuppoling 
that the pl. number occaſions the difficulty, for agm u 
the ſing. was uſed in the ſenſe of honour or r glory wy 
50 as the days of Homer. 


- Zws Ly '@gerny ardgeooiv poi. re ot ly TE. 
_ Thad. xx. 244 


PAGE 178. þ 
6. The Concordance of Trommius was as publiſheli I 
nd, the Codex Chigianus in 1772. ; 
7. I have likewiſe found many inaccuracies in then 
Giants to the quoted texts, an imperfection which f 
not with any juſtice be laid to the charge of the lem 
and induſtrious compiler, fince in a work conſiſting vl 
two folio. volumes, every page of which contains neal 
four hundred figures, errata were unavoidable. But 
ſhould ſerve as a caution to all authors, not to da 
on this or any other concordance, without refer 
the paſſages themſelves; and I could produce exanys 
where this neglect has occaſioned miſtakes, not on} 
this Introduction, but in Biel's Lexicon ad LXX Er 
retes. To mention one only in particular, Num. ir 
is quoted in Trommius for gau, it ought to be , 
iv. 20. but this erratum has been copied by 1. Tt 
Tom. I. p. 554. and by our author, Vol. I. p. 1546 eſtame 
ed. of his Introduction. mmer 
8. To Biel's Lexicon in LX Interpretes, Uhcht 
publiſhed at the Hague in 1779 and 1780, in 3 vols. 
may be otro Lexici in interpretes _ . 

maxime ſcriptores a hos Spicilegium, 
congeſſit et 8 J- Shen Lips I 0 
JONI IL. ib. 17865 341 rl 1 4 

170 | q 


NOTES To CHAP. IV. SECT. xiv. 443 
9. Our author recommends in this part of his Pro- 
ima a diligent ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtes, and the book 
= Widom ; not only as they are excellent ſyſtems of 
W. orality, but with a view of deternuning more preciſely, 
occher alluſions are made to them in the New Teſta- 
ent, in che ſame manner as to the Proverbs. | 
10. Our author's commentary on the firſt book of 
e Maccabees, entitled Ueberſetzung des erſten Buchs 
: Maccabier, was publiſhed in 1778, ten years before 
e preſent edition of his Introduction appeared. The 
cage has remained unaltered, as it ſtood in the third 
Wiition : at that time he was unable to determine the 
Wes, where examples of this nature would be given, 
aas he has not done it in this laſt edition, 12 am un- 
ee to dae them i in theſe notes. * 


PAGE 179. 

it. This is a refinement which "Cong" to have: no 
dation, ſince a requeſt from an Apoſtle 15 equivalent 
a command. It implies alfo that wopreza has a parti- 
r meaning in this paſſage, which our author endea- 
n to eſtabliſh in the following ſection; but it will 
pear from the remark on his explanation, that it 15 
ported by no authority. 

12. In his Obſ. . Tom. II. 1 161. 


$2 C T. XIV. 


PAGE 182. 
1. The beſt treatiſe on the a of the New 
eſtament is Johannis V orſtii de Hebraiſmis Novi Teſt. 
mmentarius, ed. Filcher, Lipſiæ 1778. The learned 
tor is likewiſe preparing a ſupplement to this work, 
firſt and ſecond ſpecimens of which have heen lately 
iſhed under the title of Supplementorum Commen- 
J. Vorſtii ſpecimen primum, ab J. F. Fiſchero, 
_ 1791. Specimen ſecundum. ib. 
* our author's edition of this celebrated work, 
ch has been twice — at Göttingen. His pre- 


face 
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face and notes were again publiſhed by Biſh . 
himſelf, under the following title: J. D. Nic 3 
Roberti Lowth prælectiones de Sacra Poeſi Hebrzom WAN 
Nane et Epimetra, Oxon, 1763. 

- Lightfooti Horæ Hebraicz et Talmudice, þ 
which, beſide the original edition, has been twice pin, , 
ed at Lei in 1679 and 1684. This work ncluls 3 75 
only the four Goſſ i 

- Chriſtiani Schoettgenii Horz Hebraicz et Talmudia 
in univerſum N. T. 4“. Tom. 1. Dreide 1733. Tm 
H. ib. 17424. 

„ To theſe mey be added 3 A ft 
Talmude et antiquitatabus | Ebræorum illuſtratum, « 
Meuſchen, Lipſiæ 1736, 4 +4 
4. The Miſhnah has — tranſlated into Germuh a 
Rabe, and publiſhed at Onolzbach in 19760—176z, n WW L: 
6 vols. 4”. He likewiſe began the tranſlation of te 
Gemara. This work is highly eſteemed, and ſaid wł 
much more accurate than the Latin tranſlation af 
renhyfus, publiſhed at Amſterdam 16981715 Lu 
iy * or eg * 8 | 


P 40 GE 1 8 3. 

5. Yet of all the Oriental n the Syriac * 
to be the moſt neceſſary for an interpreter of the Nev 
Teſtament, as being the native language of the {act 

writers. 


40 184. 
6. Annotationes philologice i in N. T. ex Xenophont 
caollectæ a Georgio Raphelio, Hamburgi 1709, 8". el, 
2®,"ib. 1720. Annotationes philologicæ ex er 0 
Arriano a G. Raphelio, Hamburgi 1718, 8“. Am 
tatianes in ſacram ſcripturam, hiſtorice in Vetus, ten 
lologicæ in Novum Teſtamentum ex Flerodoto colletit Able 
*. Raphelio, 8”. Lüneburgi 1731. J 
5. Jacobi Elſneri Obſ. ſacræ in Novi Feederis lb ; 
Para. I. Traject. ad Rhen. 1720,” Tom. 4, ib. 48 


co * 
J. Alberti Obſ. Phil. in facros Novi orders lives tr 
9 15 .. 5 M 


OO OO ˙²˙ » W TY 
- "IT; 9 * 8 7 i bY * * 
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9. Benedict Carpzovii exercitationes in Pauli epiſto- 
n ad Hebræos, ex Philone Alexandrino, Helmſtad. 
oo Q, .o. 12 9 | 3s : 200 | | EMS: 

 penedidti Carpzovu ſtricturæ in epiſtolam Pauli ad 
WR omanos, aſperſi fubinde ſunt flores ex Philone Alex- 


Jo. Tobiz Krebfii Obſ. in Nov. Teſt, e Fl. Joſepho 
ipſiæ 1 „8. FF ein : | 7 
1 i 193 Ive E 186. 
ave attempted to illuſtrate the N. T. by means of the 
fic authors, may be added the following: 
Loeſneri Obſerv. ad Nov. Teſt. e Philone Alexan- 
ae Lipfe nya on ol ig a8 
Kühnii Spicilegium Loeſneri Obſerv. in Nov. Teſt. 
Philone, 8”. Lipfiæ 1788. 1 
Luxdorfiana e Platone. Particula prima, Hafnie 
590. But this publication from the papers of the late 
: N d Luxdort is rather philoſophical than philolo- 
IC C ; JN Fi ny 8 8 
Mr. Wakefield likewiſe, in the ſecond volume of his 
va critica, publiſhed at Cambridge in 1790, has ex- 


allages in the Goſpels, and the Acts, from the claffic 

thors, * third volume has been lately publiſhed 
1792, and contains philological remarks on the epiſ- 

$ of St. Paul. IE SUB 9 | | : 1 
| + CJ: PAGE 109, 

11. All the pains which I have taken to render this 


youu? Lowe! 3 al. ad is — * 8 N 3 * Bakr gs ö > EAI 7 N 7 
_ r a bs 18 * [ 


le that the tranflation will appear as extraordinary 
be reader, as the original to the tranflator. The 
or of it is to affign a reaſon why paſſages in the 
. may be oſten explained from the claſſic authors [ 
5 if it conveys any reaſon, it ſcergs-rather to prove the 


ndrino, Helmſtad. 1758, ed. 21. 8, 9055 


10. To the writers mentioned by our author, who 
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Jained with great learning and ingenuity many difficult 


ence intelligible have been fruitleſs, and it is pro- 
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hoc eſt, niſi doceas non :modort'marngur confuetuding 


14. This is in fact Erneſti's only demand withy 


Ihe former applieation is accurate; hut as the lid aft 
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12. To do juſtice: to Erneſti it ib neceſſary to qu 
his own words, eſpecially as they are more intel er 
than our author's ſtatrement. Chriſtum, ut hoc u 
. . * - = * © — ) 

eſſe victimam pro peccatis noſtris veriſſimum ef {4 


non propterea in iſto Paulli ov. er. Agne, vm fl 
Chriſtus dicitur. Niſi rationibus grammaticis id vnd o. 


loquendi, nen quamcunque, ſed Hebraizantiun oi: 
victima expiatoria dixiſſe, ſed etiam verbum geren 
dici de victimis, nihil ud, quamvis verum, effec, Wi me 
13. Kypke, in his Obſ. ſacræ, Tom. I. p. 16. e 
produced the following paſſage from the Iphigenu ent. 
Aulis, v. 1592. 77 213iinw rv cw 1! 


To DAU OLOT enn 506 ent 
„ted Bafin Naber ondgees””” = 


ſpect to 1Xzmpur, for he fays non quamcunque ſed HM vſlate 
braizantium. That this demand is fo '\unreaſonable alor 


dur author deſcribes, is by no means evident, fince i v 
Greek verſion is the place, to which we may nau no n 


have recourſe for the meaning of a term, that is af kame 
to an object peculiar to the Jewiſh nation. It dos Pall: 
appear that zx«orngior was ever uſed by an ancient G | 
but according to its termination, its literal and p the 
meaning muſt be a place of propitiation, in the n ance 
mariner as dit, Hg ſignifies a place where julie Y in 
adminiſtered, and 30 ja1THE OV: a place Of repoſe. It m 
be moſt properly applied therefore to ſignify an alta, 
which ſacrifices were made, as this is literally a pen. 
propitiation, and in this ſenſe it is uſed Ezek. xlii. ¶ Net pe 
where it is ſynonymous to Sudtacruęie-: but in the fe chr 
tateuch it denotes the lid of ther!ark/of the cο˖ us hir 


ark of the covenant is wholly unconnected with alu 99 6 
ment, neither the lid nor the arb heirig uſed in Jaco * 
n icſelf ; conſecrated by the: ſprinkling ic: fn 

oed; che latter application {etms to be the. effect e fen 
Jewiſh gloſs, and to have no foundation in the Haniwaae 


6 G3 I 2 ' A | kepffate 
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de firſt inſtance. in which it oceurs is Exod xxv. 17. 
ere the originals imply, Maa: TD νο Y. fa- 
{ 0 ex auro pura, Wolno gig Ne XSοον 4641 
But the Seyenty, not {atisfed-warh this. literal 
1 interpolatęd a word, that is not warranted by 
Is > original *, * and Wrote wonoes IAzTTIGNOV! em; Fea Xpurre! 
my the Vulgate; napraper: ds tranſlated, but 
, and of courſe ονοð is unnoticed; in conſe- 
ence of which: error the paſſage has acquired a myſti- 
neaning, which probably; never cecurred to Moſes. 
e modern tranſlations, which. are much more fre- 
end copies of the Latin than of the Hebrew, have 
Wiſe Aarrng in, but no eri Re fac, and hence a ſimple: 


enty having once inſerted 1xaornpibu as, fynonymous| 
or rather as a, myſtical explanation of eri eνỹ and; 
po, have in the following examples of che Pentateuch 
ſlated 9, which ſignifies ſimply a lid, by ixaora-! 


ee £lone, of which the unavoidable conſequence was 
eb rp, in Jewiſh; Greek, acquired a ſenſe that is 
"un no means analagous. to itsderivation: | [In the Greek 
wy ſtament it occurs only twice, Rom. iii. 2:5: Which: is 
by pallage, in: queſtion, and Heb. ix. 5. In the latter 
ce it ſignifies ſimply opergulym; ares, as appears: 
p the words unefand de, aon Xepebujp. To the former 
ve nance che literal tranſlation-of qpereuhuta arc is der- 
tice Aly inapplicable; but the queſtion is, Whether Ste! 


„ in the figurative plication of Narrypie, had not 
new the notion Wich is expreſſed by it in the Sep⸗ 
pint.” The Greek verfidn, 55 Which the word ſeem 

oſt peculiar, was. an object of his daily ſtudy, and 
n this verfion, not we the Greek 3 but Jo- 
dus A muſt have' re the Wer for 


oy 
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N. fenikes wah, I cover: d 2 cover ing,” Ir 2 e 


; though NJ i is fometumes uſed i in a tative ſenſe, | AS 
dy r fins; that ĩ is, todo Ah fins, or 1 18 55 atonement; W this F 


he ſenſe cannot de applied to E Aud Re! the lid ot A 


Kale it was 8oveFiig fopthas, niet enen, nor Was: 
Moftatonement. 
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je of gold has been converted into a mejcy-ſeat:: lie 
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had he written pure and claffic Greek, in the dete 
which is quoted by out author, he would have d 

me pres, but A,. NO the point to be examined, core 
is not whether nhl may admit the ſenſe of victim, t fe 
but whether St. Paul did not alfude to an object, u nter 
which: alone the word is apphed in the Pentateuch Our 
whence he had borrowed» the term, and to which te iP" 
himſelf applies it in che other example: Ernefti has u n the 
excellent obſervation on this ſubject, which deſerves ent 
be tranſcribed. Ex quibus efficitur, ut veritas ſenſs en 
nullo modo intelligatuf neceſſario, ac definiatur verinte Into * 
rei: præſertim cum ferum veritati conſentanearum in- e 
fimitus fit numerus, et fl à veritate rei concludere liceret n tha 
ad veritatem ſenfus, quævis verba quemvis ſenſum ha- 
bere poſſent: quod effet plus quam ſeepticum. Throuph 
want of attention to chis very juſt rule, the Apoſtles and En 
Evangeliſts have on other occaſions, but not on the pte- 
ſem; been made to argue like modern philoſophers. . =" 


. 2607 049 Nee 8 5 
15. Our author has here altered the text of Symmu- 2 61 
chus from Azeripes tO maveic martpior. It is well not 
that the whole verſion of Symmachus is no longer extatt, 
aridt that the only remnants of it are thoſe detached read WF 
ings, whidh are preferved in Origer's Hexapla. Node f 
tranſlations: of D ABI}, Gen. vi. 14. are ſtated 
follows, Tom. I. p. 23. ed. Montfaucon. | 
"A852, MB) A=. he. Heb. Biruminabis bir neſt. 
Onotis, akon, E. marry. mine A. linies linimento. 5 
O. rf T s.  '| propitiatione. LXX. bir very 
Z Ixẽ . minabis. Vulg. bitumme proof 


t ee a DB OT | 1 
Phe inſertion therefore of Aare is not only without ©” 
authority, but even contrary to the rules of probabiliy . 3. U 
for if this yerb had been dd by Symmachus, Org 
Would have. undoubtedly quoted. it, as he has qui 44, 
the Verde uſed by Aquile-and the Seventy. Unlels thay gn. 
fare we haue Te to fiction we have no mean "hl © 


.3:-» determili 
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anermining what ſenſe: Aquila, intended to. aſcribe to 
this paſſage. : whether he underſtood by macrnpe, the 
corering or roof of Noah's ark, in the ſame manner as, 
it fignifies the covering of the ſacred ark, or whether he 
intended to expreſs a- remote and myſtical meaning. 
Our author conjectures. the latter, for he has explained 
Jacns; negrypeer, (an explanation which, I have omitted 
a the tranſlation); thou ſhalt make an offering of atones«: 
ment by building, the ark, but whatever latitude. be. 
ven to typical theology, the converſion of Noah's ark 
to an emblem of propitiation, muſt appear. extraordi- 
ary even to thoſe, who have made the deepeſt reſearches. 
that branch of learning 
16. This is really an uncandid ſtatement of Erneſti's 
reument. Our author has not mentioned in what part 
ined in his Opuſcula Philologico-critica, ꝑ. 2 14. Now. 
muſt appear inconceivable, how a, critig, like Erneſti, 
thoſe, cool and impartial mode of. reaſoning was never. 
pubted, could unite two ſuch heterogeneous principles, 
Ja Greek derivation. and a Hebraiſm. Nor is the aſ- 
tion founded on fact; for though Erneſti relates, 
214. that the Greek fathers explained @apaxanreg. by 
ans of wapanante, yet, p. 21-5. Where he gives his 
n opinion, he has recourſe to a Hebraiſm alone. 
» boo een 199690 ©! e en ns 
17, As ſtated; by our, author, but, not as ſtated- by 
neſti. That the Chaldee word WIPWY has no other 
aung than that of advocatus, is ungrounded; for in 
very paſſage of Buxtorf, to which our author appeals 
proof of this aſſertion, it is explained likewiſe inter- 
5, and this is the ſenſe which Erneſti aſcribes to 
far hures, for he explains it divinæ veritatis ad Apoſ- 
mter pres. W e a ee DI - 
8. We have the choice then of three interpretations 
FapaxAnrog,, I, That of advocate, its claſſical ſenſe, | 
F.aopted: by the Greek fathers... 2 That of inter- 
Nusa by Exneſti] and, nnn 
0 * * N 
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of the Chaldee word hp, which adniits that ſea 

and was probably uſed by Chrift himſelf. 3. That off 
monitor, adopted by Our author , on the authority of 4 
paſſage in Philo. pb II he 3 W853; 1 £1 10008 


4 N 4 55 ! ; PAGE 190. Lt - is 
19. The meaning of wopreiov, in the paſſage of Julia 
Pollux, on which our author grounds his new inter 
tation of wore, can be determined only by the erb 
nation, which the learned Greek writer himſelf has give 
He explains it as ſynonymous to enxypua, which not onf 
admits not the ſenſe of a cook's ſhop,: but was uſed 
particular to denote a houſe of debauchery. The fi 
lowing paſſage in Stephani Theſaurus, Tom. II. p. 121 
puts the matter out of doubt. Peculiariter autem 
ticis ana dicebatur domus in qua meretrices ſe expo 
nebant, lupanar, ro Woępvgtov, teſte Heſychio et Polli 
forſan die cup. Athen. Lib. XIII. ex Philem 
euros Lonuy die Tu rep veav apr £07 rev £5 ou din 
7e Tprapives. © He produces likewiſe a paſſage fro 
Suidas to the ſame purpole. Our author's explanati 
therefore of woprerey is Contrary to the teſtimony of mera 
Greeks” themſelves. Beſides; if Julius Pollux had u 
derſtood wopj,,öüin the ſęenſe of -  cook's ſhop, he co vill c 
have been induced by no motive te add a x: oP or t 
av rig tiror, but as ſoon as we underſtand it in its uu wou!, 
ſenſe, the motive is obvious, for the learned and elegi do the 
preceptor of Commedus recommended the uſe of 

term which, though ſifrillar in fefiſe, is leſs -indelol 
according to its derivation. The appeal to the EU elebrat 
logieum magnum, though it ſavours of learning, 5 tor 
tally uſeleſs, for by tlie very ſame argument that ak, a 
rivativ is made to ſignify meat ſold in a market, th da; 
cauſe the primitive ſignifies to ſell; it might be appahſitics a; 
to every article of merchandiſe whatſoever. That e Pen 
is the feminine of an adjective, is an aſſerxion ſfuppohiſ by no 
by no authority, and the ſenſe aſcribed to it by a Council 
dern Greek; can have no influence on the Greek 109i 


* 


of the firft centuy; uſpecially as the paſſage quoted | 
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u Freſne is written in the language not mediæ, but 
W.imz Græcitatis. The premiſes therefore being un- 

tounded, the inference muſt be equally invalid: but 
en had the premiſes been true, no inference could be 
awn from Topvez0y. tO Woprrre, for they are totally diſtinct 
ords. The former occurs very frequently in the claſſic 
thors, the latter in not a ſingle inſtance. The firſt 
aces of it are found in the Septuagint, where it is uſed 
forty-ſix examples, and is invariably the tranſlation of 
me derivative of M. The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, 
ho borrowed it from the Greek verſion, aſcribed to it 
courſe the fame meaning with the Seventy, and as 
ey have uſed it in twenty-ſix examples, there ſeems 
reaſon for making an exception to this inſtance in 
ticular. 125 5 12 5 
The difficulty of the paſſage, which our author hag 
empted to explain by the diſcovery of a new meaning 
rope, conſiſts in the ſeeming impropriety of for- 
iding in the fame ſentence fornication, and the eating 
things ſtrangled, with meats offered to idols. But is 
inſtance to be found of moral and poſitive precepts 
merated in the fame catalogue? The celebration of 
abbath is aſſuredly a poſitive command; for though 
will of che Deity, whether made known by revela- 
, or the light of nature, is equally binding, yet no 
would refer an abſtinence from labour every ſeventh 
to the claſs of moral obligations. If we appeal then 
e ſacred decalogue, we find the moral command to 
hin from adultery, united with the poſitive command 
clebrate the ſabbath. By the law of Moſes it was as 
ly forbidden to partake of the fleſh of ſtrangled 
nals, as it was ſtrictly commanded to reſt on the 
nth day: and fince it appears from the Acts of the 
itles and che epiſtles of St. Paul, that the precepts 
e Pentateuch were abrogated only by degrees, it 
by no means extraordinary that the ordonnance of 
council 1n Jeruſalem ſhould contain a mixture of 
land poſitive commands. 10 0% 
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only can determine which of them in particular is cauſ 


under the title of vroxerar, where no reference Ci 
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| | PAGE 191. | 

20. Our author has here a vaſt diſplay of learningy 
prove what no one ever doubted, viz. that uren, 
among other ſenſes, has that. of reſpondeo, and he wail 
have afforded equal ſatisfaction, both to himſelf and lM 
readers, by a ſimple appeal to Stephani Theſaurus, Ton ea. 
II. p. 438. But he has produced not a ſingle inſtu ion 
of viroxpto1s in the ſenſe of reſponſum, which alone ice 
object of our preſent inquiry: he ſays indeed that reel 
is its claſſical meaning, but this aſſertion he ſuppott nat. 
no authority. That the verb, from which it is deri 
admits the ſenſe of reſpondeo, is a very inſufficient a 
gument, for when a primitive has ſeveral ſenſes, uſt 


municated to the derivative. Beſides, it is probi un 
that es viroxpow, James v. 12. for which our auth 
has attempted to diſcover a new ſenſe, is a ſpund 


reading. In the Cod. Alex. the text is INAMHITS kin 
KPIEINIIEFHTE, ne in judicium incidatis, and! cd 
ſenſe is expreſſed in the Syriac, Arabic of Erpenii 5 11 
Coptic, Æthiopic, and Vulgate : but later tranlcnif wor 


miſtaking bro XpIoW for UT0XpIo iv (the words being l 
ten in ancient MSS. without intervals) inſerted # 
fill up the ſenſe. This erratum has been copied in 
early printed editions of the Greek Teſtament, but 
editors have reſtored the original reading. 1 
21. The word uſed by our author for the tranſit 
of vrozpirns is wetterdeuter, which correſponds td! 
Engliſh phraſe © weather-wite.” Now as vrozgirss 
ſignifies an interpreter of dreams, it is poſſible i 
vroxgiTne xaiguy Might ſignify an interpreter of the 
ther; but as the genitive, which determines the mea 
of vroneirns, is wanting, Matth. xv. 3. Luke xl 5b 
application ſeems to reſt on a very precarious foul 
tion. And ſince the character of hypocriſy 15 10) 
quently and fo juſtly aſcribed: to the Phariſecs 1! 
New'Teſtament, and they are very frequently addrel 
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40 the weather, there is no reaſon for making an 
eeeption to this example, even though a part of the 
Courſe related to the times and ſeaſons. 
22. It ſeems extraordinary that any difficulty ſhould 
er have been found in this paſſage, for as the literal 
eaning of P is chorda, from MP tetendit, the tran- 
jon from the ſtring to the ſound, which it pro- 
ces, is as natural in the Hebrew, as that roos in the 
Wreck, which ſignifies literally tenſio, ſhould fignify fi- 
Wrcatively a ſound. | 
23. This aſſertion is either too general, or not accu- 
ely expreſſed. It is true that an Hebrew quieſcent in 
e cannot correſpond to an Arabic quieſcent in He, 
cauſe that letter never quieſces in Arabic ; but who 
| undertake to determine that a Hebrew quieſcent 
not poſſibly correſpond to an Arabic non-quieſcent ? 
Caſtelli Lexicon Heptaglotton are many examples of 
s kind, for inſtance hg, and al=; and as there is 
>, at leaſt not in that ſenſe, it neceſſarily fol- 
$, if we reject this principle, that the ſcanty Hebrew 
words, to which none correſpond in the copious 
BR, | 
; PAGE 192. | 
24. This mode of grammatical reaſoning ſeems to 
an inyerfion of natural order. The tranſition from 
ring to the ſound, which it produces, is a progreſ- 
motion, and therefore natural; but that from the 
nd to the ſtring, which produces it, is retrograde, and 
efore unnatural. - 2 | 
5. Admitting that the Nabla, or, as written in He- 
Nebel, had twelve chords or ſtings, is it a neceſ- 
conſequence, becauſe Joſephus aſcribes to it dude 
Vyei, that-ÞSoyyos and Xoęòn are ſynonymous ? Jo- 
Ws has here ſtudied variety, and to avoid the repe- 
n of the ſame word, deſcribes the cauſe in the for- 
inſtance, the effect in the latter; but cauſe, and 
though nearly allied, are not the ſame. We may 
pith equal propriety of the French harp, that it has 
our chords, or thirty-four demi-tones, but no 
7” FF 2 man 
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man would therefore conclude that the words Chord a 
demi - tone have the fame import. 

26. But fince he has certainly borrowed it a 
ſephus, this paſſage from Theodoret affords no adt. 
Ro evidence. 

In the paſſage of den to which our authr 


0 abs, | 
praph 
in inf? 
thes | 
0 wha 


loom 
boa we find the expreſſion rovos @Foyywn, by wid 3 
| he underſtands the tones of muſical ſtrings; but Gefne her Ou 
in his Note to ÞSoyyes, makes the following quota eitic 
from Arrian, xoνn Ts &x0n Nr. G&v 1 faovoy Pon 010i ves, | 
n de Twy OJoY You vxers own, WANG TEXVIXN. In muſic ther nſe of 
fore Porn was applied to the tones of a rude and unal_hMfbſurdir 


tivated voice, $$«yyo to thoſe modulated by art,: 
this diſtinction makes the whole paſſage in Locke 
fectly clear, without having recourſe to an explanati 
of No, which ſeems to be ungrounded. 

28. Leſt the reader thquld have forgotten in d 
midſt of theſe literary inquiries, to what text of the 
Teſtament they have reference, it may not be imp 
to remind him that it is Rom. X. 18. eig wary TW 
e o OJoyyog aurwy, | 


ple, 
CORTTW, 
eſſye 
Ipreſſiv 
ted b 
le alm 
lates te 
Mu Ts 
queſti. 
at the 
AGE 194. her exa 
. 29. Our author here appeals to the authority ofh 195 f 
das, Julius Pollux, Thucydides, and Herodot a, fr 
bew that dic admits the ſenſe of punio, which bt 
only. given in every. Lexicon, but is perfectly analog 
to its derivation. He would have ſaved therefore 
| himſelf and his readers a great deal of trouble, heult to 
confined. his inquiries to d alone, which doo WW for if tl 
appear to have been ever uſed in the ſenſe of pœm 
is true that he refers his readers to Suidas for that! 
poſe, but he has not attended to the diſtinction 
the Greek Lexicographer makes between da! 
Gngular, and Jnawpars in the plural. Suidas Alu 
the former by the following example, vos, dau. 
-orAwv iT xvporepor, nullum jus eſt armis potentus 
gives no inftance of the ſenſe of pœna. The i 
Which! is contained in a leparate article, he expat 
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outs, reha, pH r, and adds at the end of the para- 
graph dixaupara de R a Re. But even could 
in inſtance be found where Jawns in the ſingular ſig- 
fies pœna, what ſhould we gain by the diſcovery, and 
o what purpoſe are we informed of the ſubtleties of 
joematiſts, in regard to active and paſſive obedience, 
r the diſputes between Grotius and Hammond, whe- 
her dawpera included the whole, or only a part of the 
evitical precepts ? Let us appeal to the paſſages them- 
res, where we ſhall find that the application of the 
ene of pœna, or condemnatio, is productive of more 
blurdities than our author imagines. In the firſt ex- 
ple, Rom. v. 18. Jdrxawpe 18 uſed in oppoſition to. 
aarruhe, if therefore it ſignifies pœna, a word ex- 
effive of puniſhment is put in oppoſition to a word 
ppreſive of a crime, though the two ideas are con- 
ted by the near relation of cauſe and effect. In the 
re almoſt immediately preceding, viz. ver. 16. which 
lates to the ſame ſubject, we find To de x˙ν, en 
W ToeantWp aro tg dN, Whence, if the word 
queſuon be tranſlated pœna, it neceſſarily follows 
at the favour of God leads to condemnation. The 
her example is Rom. viii. 4. wa 70 Ja wp Ts von 
pay t nun roi en KATHY CHONG WECITAPSTY * XN 
we, from which it follows, on the fame principle, 
at puniſhment will be the laſt of thoſe who walk, not 
r apts, but zare wepe. With reſpect to aur au- 
I's appeal to the intended reform of Ariſtotle, it is 
eult to comprehend with what deſign he has made 
for if this reform was rejected by the Greeks, as he 
elf relates, it is a circumſtance unfavourable to his 
n hypotheſis, LOL ET Cf S427 | | | ; 
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| PAGE 195. 
30. The following catalogue of queries, which fom 
an Appendix, to this ſection, is intended by our aul 
as a kind of exerciſe in ſacred criticiſm ; but as ſome d 
them are either not ſtated with ſufficient accuracy, x 
imply a difficulty in ſome particular word of a text i 
ſcripture, where the difficulty appears to conſiſt in a 
ther word of the ſame paſſage, the reader will excuſe aj 
digreſſion of the tranſlator, even though it may fe 
foreign to the query itſelf. 

31. The ſenſe of inteſtinum rectum is aſcribed 
aÞ:Jew in no Lexicon ancient or modern. It is uſuth 
explained cloaca, but Suidas ſays that it ſignifies alot 
futpog ru Twpragog T0 w rm todo, which Stephanus we nifies 

properly interprets ſedes, and the ſenſe of inteſtmu 
rectum, which has no other foundation than this paſig 
of Suidas, is a falſe interpretation of the words uſed 
the Greek lexicographer. Ao edge, amo run £dgus. 
ve MYOTTHL @b TENAGL, CENAGQpIEt, TWTHBLIC® £5" Js u 
o a&Prdpwy, xc: Cnpoanet To tee To Week THIV SE od oy, ori 0 af 
xa AyTgw HE. Tom. I. p. 392. ed. Kufter. 
x evidently denotes sub wrum, caſus rectus, dl 
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$ could not poſſibly agree with o ad, even if this ug tere 

„ ſignified inteſtinum, which is however contrary to ceired 

Wi explanation of Suidas himſelf. In another paſſage, Mrs to 

5 Tom. I. p. 289. he uſes it as ſignifying cloaca. Am ungrou 

N | x 20TRWNH AEVETL, o f oPedpur xo Q ντ h ee eros, 

4 32. This charge is really ungrounded. The W But the 
quoted by Wetſtein are aroraro xa xargure. MW: 
F aPrdpur xar Aergwy Papoaups, The words which l ates me 
ſtein has not quoted, and which our author proc... 
means, are thoſe mentioned at the beginning of the Mak vii 
ceding Note. Suidas then aſcribes to «ÞcJpur two al rana r 
the latter of which our author prefers, and gives cd . 
improper explanation; but as it does not appear .o this pal 


been adopted by Wetſtein, the omiſſion of the laſt 
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ration is no argument that the learned critic has ſhewn 
ee contrary of what he intended to demonſtrate. Be- 
Wiles, the accuſation is founded on a glaring miſtake ; 
or Wetſtein has quoted from p. 289. and has given the 
quotation complete, whereas our author ſuppoſes that 
e has quoted from p. 392. becauſe the two paſſages 
nd with the ſame claule. 1 

23. It muſt not be ſought in the writings of Hippo- 
rates and other pure Greek writers, for a@:Jewv is called 
by Suidas pnua Hp po. | 


PAGE 196. 
34. This objection, though our author deſcribes it as 
ery ancient, is grounded on a falſe explanation of the 
ord in queſtion. It is wholly inapplicable to the paſ- 
ige in St. Matthew, and can affect that of St. Mark 
nly on the two following ſuppoſitions : 1. That aÞ:dgwy 
gnifies in that paſſage inteſtinum rectum, which is ab- 
dlutely impoſſible, becauſe £15 Tov &Otcdewvn exTogrver a 18 
ppoſed tO exe 110 X0jAsgeu t TOpeVETHL. 2. That the neuter 
articiple xafap:Cov refers to the maſc. noun To aPedewn, 
hich, if x@0g:Cov be the true reading, (and our author 
is propoſed no alteration) is wholly inadmiſſible. 
35. This is explained both in Caſtelli Lexicon Hep- 
glotton, and Schaaf's Lex. Syriacum by latrina, and 
never 8 to any one of the inteſtines. The read- 
g therefore of the Syriac verſion confirms the generally 
ceived meaning of «P«Jewv, and our author's query ap- 
ars to be as uſeleſs, as the objection, which he relates, 
ungrounded. In the Cod. Cant. inftead of aP:dgwy 15 
krog. 4 Es 
But there 15 a material difficulty in one of the texts in 
eſtion, though foreign to the preſent inquiry, which 
ates merely to the confirmation of paſſages from the 
Wic authors. The words of our preſent Greek text, 
ark vii. 19. are eig ro aPrdpure ec ropR I xalaptor walls 
Propere, Now whoever impartially conſiders the 
cd and unnatural explication, which is uſually given 
this paſſage in referring vabafi c to war (in che pre- 
A | Ccecding 
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ceding ſentence) with which it is wholly unconned 1 
and at the ſame time examines the ſtructure of the wig 
period, will be convinced that the words, as they ſtand 
preſent, proceeded not from the pen of the facred wrig 
Tranſcribers themſelves have felt the difficulty which x 
tends the uſual reading, for they have altered xafup/y 
as appears from different MSS. to zalzpiguy, xabazits A 
Dee. But the moſt probable conjecture is that (| 
Mr. Bowyer, who ſuppoled it to have been written on iordir 
ginally zalapiCoTa, which, though the learned and Inge E 
nious critic has himſelf ſupported by no authority, « omm 
rives great force from the evidence of the Syriac verſin, 
where we find ue a2 lodge! [Woo ec ci | 
in ſeceſſum, qui purgat omnem eſcam. It is true ta. 1 
no MS. now extant, or to ſpeak more properly hitbe o. K 
collated, has zabzpiGovrz, yet the laſt ſyllable once omi duce- 
ted by miſtake in an ancient MS. might produce v. 6 
error in many hundred ſubſequent copies. In the H St.) 
ſent inſtance the omiſſion is eaſy to be explained, as e is 5 
only ««0e:27z, but likewife the three following vai ros ir 
end with the fame ſyllable r@; and if the writer of rs to! 
Codex Cantabrigienſis could add v to xe, Math i. T} 
111. 16. and thereby produce a falſe concord, it is equal 
poſſible that a tranſcriber of St. Mark's Goſpel mg. 
be guilty of the ſame fault through an omiſſion. Iculty c 
36. This difference makes the two examples wiv 
diſſimilar, for in the Hexapla it is uſed as an a 
verb, according to its common application, whe 
as St. Mark has uſed it as a neuter, which is huthel 
without example. This remark is made on the ſupp} 
ſition that the Greek text of this paſſage is genuine, d 
that the omiſſion of an accuſative is to be aſcribed 
to a tranſcriber, but to the writer himſelf, which at E 
admits a doubt, ſince æαννAννe is uſed in 121 exam 
of the N. T. end, except in this inftance, invariably x 
active. | 
37. In fact they are wholly unſatisfactory in the p 
ſent inquiry, which relates to xpurrn uſed 38 4 fubli 
tiye, and every one 15 acquainted with its ule 1 
5 1 jecun 
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Wie, without having recourſe either to Strabo or Joſe- 
us. In the quotation from the former, p. 377. refers 
me edition of Almeloveen. | 


\ rs my = _ . SY — P 8 
„(0 ( 
FY * * .XFY - = \ 
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97. 
38. Kypke in his Obſervationes ſacræ, Tom. I. p. 302. 
W: produced not leſs than three examples of waparnpnoic, 
from Plutarch, Antoninus and Longinus. It is ex- 
1 ordinaty that thete ſhould have been unknown to our 
hor, as they are contained 1n a work, which he ſtrongly 
ommends. To the examples diſcovercd by Kypke 
be added a fourth. See Arriani Epictetus, Lib. III. 
p. 16. Tom. I. p. 425. ed. Upton. | 
bg. This is explained by Suidas diarnenceig. 
40. Kypke in his Obſerv. ſacræ, Tom. II. p. 89. has 
duced the following inſtance from the Io of Euripi- 
KY, 693. % Atv TpaOts 4 CVHALTWY, Now it 1s true 
t St. John has oppoſed tx Oe to eg aiparu, whereas 
re is no oppoſition of that kind in Euripides: but a 
aru in the latter, as well as eg aiparu in the former, 
rs to human origin. | 
11. Theſe two examples ate in Gale's Opuſcula my- 
logica, p. 636. 5 . ns x 
2. Our author ſhould have determined in what the 
Iculty of this paſſage conſiſts. The common and ob- 
explanation is one favour inſtead of another,” 
ch St. John himſelf explains in the following verſe, by 
oling o voues Muotws tO XA, xa: 1 annbeis Kprre, The 
aſe therefore is ſimilar to W pοα . Sour ar iv, or 
all. Naval, which is a very common mode of expreſſion. 
It does not appear neceſſary, in order to juſtify the 
riety of the phraſe, to diſcover an example where 
lely the ſame word is uſed before and after aii, the 
wing may be mentioned as at leaſt ſimilar, Xx ci 
vie Ye ,jͤ, quoted by Stephanus, Tom. IV. p. 349. from 
Cyropædia. If our author means that the difficulty 
ſis in X#eis, Which in the N. T. is uſually tranſlated 
e, but here ſignifies benefit or *{eryice,” Stephanus, 
5 Thefaur, Tom. IV. p. 351,352, has produced many 
ES PSI examples 
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examples in which xaęu welt and x#ew didnt on 
beneficium conferre. _ | R 
43. The fragments of the Pythagorean writer, g 
publiſhed- in Gale's Opuſcula mythologica, printed oil 
Cambridge in 1671, and reprinted at Amſterdam in ic 
The latter is the edition quoted in theſe notes. 

44. There cannot be a ſtronger proof that the exhii 
fion is not pure Syriac, than that the Jews themſea 
miſunderſtood our Saviour when he faid aucart ww 
Troy, and had not the leaſt conception that he refem 
to his body. The paſſage, to which our author alu 
in his Selecta e Script. Syris, is taken from the wring 
of Simeon Biſhop of Beth Arſama, and it may be lA 
in Aſſemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tom. I. p. 346. 
as the Syrian Biſhop had borrowed it from the N. I. 
is of little value on the preſent occaſion. The paſſg i 
Philo is * exuz une ro wwe: and that in Scipio s da 
is mens cujuſque 1s eſt quiſque, non ea figura que dg 
demonſtrari poteſt, &c. To the examples mentionel 
our author may be added the following from Tum 
(Gale's Opuſcula mythologica, p. 557.) us v av4j 
Tas UI x0 Tw wales vrngereiv xv, xobawte vr ani 
Cx ves arare;, Where the body is called the oxm; d 
bernacle of the ſoul. In the following paſſage fron i ** 
cretius, Lib. V. v. 104. the word templum itſelf & 


humanum in pectus, templaque ments , Lit 


45. In Stephani Theſaurus, Tom. I, p. 1130. 50 
following example from Plato, ei vn wokews ru, Vl 
Stephanus explains je ſuis de cette ville. It may be 
then with equal propriety, whether the perſon is 24 
preſent in the city of which he is an inhabitant, of 
: i. This query is not clearly and fully expreſſed, for 
fulfilling of the proverbial ſaying is denoted by the n 
hraſe eu Tur egi o nog, in eo verum reperitur. 
47. The fingle word dr will probably defeats 
requeſt, for 1t does not appear to have been ever d 
the claſſic authors. Stephanus ſays, that in this ſenſel 
have conſtantly uſed raf, nor is daran uſed 
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an once in the Septuagint, and only twice in the New 
eſtament. 3 . | 

48. This is a very indeterminate query, as St, Paul 
as uſed xarzpyes in à great variety of ſenſes. 


| PAGE 198. | . 
49. Stephanus, after producing an example from Plu- 
rch, where Tpooaywyn 15 uſed in the ſenſe of acceſſus 
aditus, adds Item wpooayuwyn acceſſus et aditus ad 
incipes, qui datur per illorum emiſſarios, hinc wporayu- 
x dictos, quaſi admiſſionales, ut loquitur Lampridius. 
alſo Heſychii Lexicon, Tom. II. p. 1040. ed. Albert, 
here mporaywyn is explained wporeatucis. 5 
50. It is really to be lamented, that our author is ſo 
remely inaccurate in his quotations, as it is impoſſi- 
co form an adequate judgement, without having re- 
rſe to the quoted originals. A former erroneous quo- 
jon from Diodorus Siculus I have been able to rectify, 
It this quotation, though equally falſe, I am obliged 
leave in the tranſlation as it ſtands in the original. 
51. Namely, where x#es is the antecedent : our au- 
dr requires therefore an inſtance from a claſſic author 
„ Xapiri emer, But this query is indeterminate. 
our author, like Beza, conſiders xaęis in this paſſage 
the means of ſupport, the phraſe is ſimilar to that in 
vy, Lib. v. c. 44. republica ſtetit victorià tuà. If he un- 
ſtands ſimply in gratia, he requires an inſtance where 
Neri FSE 18 uſed for ev X,%81T14 Ewan, in gratia eſſe. 
52. This character is given it by Stephanus, who had 
er met with der as a ſubſtantixe in any claſſic au- 
r. It is not uſed in a ſingle inſtance in the whole 
duagint, and by no other Apoſtle or Evangeliſt than 
Paul. But an example may be produced from Sym- 
cus, who has tranſlated JOI"%NM, Plalm Ixviii. 3 1. 
pm cgyugi. Symmachus therefore underſtood it 
the ſenſe of probatio. See Originis Hexapla, Tom. I. 
$70. ed. Montfaucon. To prevent miſtakes, it is ne- 
n to obſerve that the Plalm which is the 68*. in 
+ Hebrew, is the 67. in the Hexapla, 


$3; It 
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£3. It is not to be expected from the nature of tþ 
ſubject, that a whole ſentence ſhould be found in an 
fane writer parallel to the ſentence here propoſed. Ou 


author ſhould therefore have determined what particu * 
phraſe he wiſhes to have ratified by claſſical authony th: 
and whether the difficulty conſiſts in the grammatic 
conſtruction, or in the notion expreſſed. o1CA 

54. There is a two-fold difficulty attending Rom. i 56. 
17. when we attempt to vindicate its claffical pur, rail 


t. To produce examples where ura governs an 1. rr we 
with the prep. eis. 2. Where wapadiduw is conſtrued y WG 
the ſame manner. With reſpect to the firſt, Kypken 
his Obſ. ſacræ, Tom. II. p. 167. has produced tuo e 


amples from Appian, and as many from Joſephus, wh: N21 


vranv 15 followed bv eig, but the learned critic ſeem ui the 
have confounded the government of a caſe with is r it 1i 
tion in the ſentence. The firſt example from Appia Aoni⸗ 
EXEAEUTEV 815 WA rat UTHXEERW, is a proof of this aflertion; ance 1 
for eis wavre ſignifies in omnibus rebus, and exprelaf'<fied 


58. 
tollov 
heopn 
I Steph 


F 


not the perſons or objects, to which obedience was to 
paid. An example parallel to the paſſage in queſta 
would be urexxew eig Tov vojuov, Or £5 Tw dm, intel 
of voh and dd, but ſuch a caſe will hardly be fou 
in a claſſic writer. The ſecond difficulty, which alone 
mentioned by our author, on the ſuppoſition that Kyi 
has removed the firſt, is equally great, as it is contra 
to the practice of the claſſic authors to ſay wagadtaui 
rum inſtead of 2 To vindicate therefore the put 
of St. Paul's Greek, Kypke propoſed to read « un 

uh for eig ov wapedobyre. | 5 | 
55. Our author ſeems here to have had in view 
celebrated allegory of Satan, Sin and Death: but it c 
not appear that St. Paul, like Milton; has here perſonll 
Sin; indeed it cannot poſſibly have been his intenti e impr 
becauſe he uſes not aπτ , but wabnare rw ahaft 
Beſides, in the propoſed tranſlation, the parts of the 
gory are wholly inconſiſtent with themſelves : 1t I 
wiſe incomplete, for if we allegoriſe a part we mult 
gotiſe the whole; and St. Paul has uſed on this oct. e of 
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5 * wer, apaprict in the pl. Vot.05, and SIavxro. Philo, 2 
place to which our author refers, comments on Gen. 
. 4. but he has nothing which has the leaſt analogy to 
e pafſage in queſtion. The ſame may be ſaid not only 
che 43%. ſentence, but of all the ſentences of Demo- 
us. They are contained in Gale's Opuſcula Mytho- 
sia, p. 613—025 N 

56. It may be aſked whether e Pwros is not a He- 
raiſm, and whether it does not correſpond to N Nx, 
or we find d d, Plalm v. 13. which is rendered in 
. Septuagint OT AOv Eudoxiatcs & : f 
5. Dr. Roſenmüller, in his Note to this paſſage, has 
roduced the following inſtance from 2 Kings xx11. 4. 
ri v apyupiov T0 £40evex ev ev ow Kuprs, Now napros 
che paſſage in queſtion denotes figuratively agp, 
r it ſignifies the contributions of the Achæan and Ma- 
edonian Chriſtians; but the difficulty is to find an in- 
ance in a claſſic author of the diſcordant metaphor ex- 
efled by the union of oPpayiCu and xaprog. - 
58. If our author requires an example where -npTu 
tollowed by the prep. , the following from the 
heognis of Heſiod may be given, which is found both 
Stephanus and Scapula, . 


Tov de Zevs Snpigs HATH X hovog evpvohe nns. 


59. The difference between T&pxivog and CapxX1%05 is de- 
nbed by Stephanus in the following manner: Exiſti- 
jatur hoc adjectivum (ſc. capzxines) qualitatem potius 
care, ut illud materiam. The former reading there- 
re, though ſupported in this inſtance by great autho- 
ies, ſeems leſs ſuitable to the deſign of the Apoſtle than 
e latter; he has conſtantly uſed capes whenever he 
tended to expreſs the oppoſite to wveuparixe;: it is there- 
ſe improbable that he deviated from his uſual practice 
this inſtance alone. Beſides, if capucs is the true 

ading, it is the only inſtance where it occurs in the 
ek Teſtament, whereas the latter occurs in a great 
mber of examples. Our author's requeſt for an in- 
aICe of caps, according to St. Paul's general accep- 
: tation 


nifies e ligno conſtans. But there is a paſſage in July 


conduct of Chriſtian wives toward heathen huſband, 
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tation of apuuxer, is attended with no inconſiderable d. hi 
ficulty, becauſe the proper meaning of capxu is cy. WAN 
neus, e carne conſtans, in the ſame manner as F fy 


Pollux, where the meaning ſeems to be art leaſt dubioy, 
which 1s as much as can be expected on the preſen 
occaſion. ApiroPans de expmey, Qs vx, evepor anda oy 
x6vov. EvuroArs de, Coapxivy Pun. | 

7 Pollucis Onomaſt. Lib. II. Segm. 241, 


PAGE 199. | | 

60. Bos in his Ellipſes Grece (art. @gaype) has pn. 
duced the following example from Artemidorus, 0.7 
en Towra Yevoevos, ICI]. weaymart, which is an anſwers i 
our author's query. It is however a matter of doubt, ihr | 
whether St. Paul in the paſſage in queſtion intended t6 Wb: 
expreſs this meaning, though it is uſually tratiſated u Mut th 
this manner; for the ſubject relates not to things, but ifeſt e 
to perſons. The Apoſtle having delivered rules for tr AA. All 


and Chriſtian huſbands toward heathen wives, adds u 
o ai XwpiCeras, Xe de. 8 dedvreuras o ade 11 
a&JeAQn ev Tos Toivrolg, but if an heathen huſband or vik 
chuſes not to continue in the marriage ſtate, let lun 
(or her) depart: a ſiſter or a brother (that is, the Chr 
tian wife or huſband) is no longer bound by ſuch pt 
ſons. This uſe of the prep. « is very frequent in not a 
N. T. though not in the claſſic authors, the Apo em +, 
and Evangeliſts having borrowed it from the Sept 
gint, in which the prefix 3 is tranſlated , even wht 
it denotes the cauſe, inſtrument, or means. See forth 
ſtance. 2 Kings vi. 22. Pſalm xviii. 30. See alſo Mat 
v. 13. Xt. 6. xii. 27, &c. An objection may be made particl 


this tranſlation, drawn from the uſe of the ſingular ; M pro 
as the pronoun refers to ar, it would have been mnnmartic 
accurate if it had been written Tw rewry, but as St. fu 65. S8. 
is not a claſſic writer, the learned will determine vpmaty 


ther the objection 1s of weight. 


61. The fix manuſcripts that have eyxaxer, are 008]tal ay 
wad Ei! 


* 
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A hich Wetſtein has noted in the ſecond Part of his 
Creek Teſtament by A. D. F. 37. 39. 46. Dr. Grieſbach 


n erratum. Dr. Harwood, on the authority of the 
dex Claromontanus, has taken it into the text of his 
Ultion. ; | | 
ba. To theſe three examples, mentioned by our au- 
or, may be added Iſaiah VIL 1 6. where Symmachus has 
ain uſed £yx2x:w. Sec Origenis Hexapla, Tom. II. 
ioo. ed. Montfaucon. Symmachus has uſed likewiſe 
ee noun hi,, Plalm cxvin. (cxix in the Heb.) 
WT. 14; In theſe examples eyxaxiw is the tranſlation of 
p or FP, tædio affici. Wetſtein, in his Note to Luke 
vii. 1. quotes a paſſage from Polybius, in which exa- 
ray is uſed ; but this muſt be an erratum, for in Po- 
'bius himſelf it is efexaxncav. Heſychius has eyraxupey. 
ut the word, which 1s there uſed to explain it, is a ma- 
Witcſt erratum. See Heſychii Lexicon, Tom. I. p. 1067. 


r the l. Alberti, Note 10. | 

nd; 63. It does not appear that the antitheſis is ſo diffi- 
JT. | to be diſcovered, fince fortitude and perſeverance 
cnt e the ſureſt means of avoiding every kind of evil, and 
r wit AA. Paul in particular was in a ſituation that required the 
( hu ot ſtrenuous exertions. | | 

Cub bz. That eyxaxc ſhould ever ſignify to fall into evil, 
pet as our author expreſſes it, to be borne away by evil, 
in tht not analogous to its derivation, becauſe it is derived 
poſts em nan, ignavia, timor, and the other compounds, 
deptu⸗ th a præpoſition @Toraxtw, ex, Are not expreſhve. 
; whet improbity, but of indolence or-cowardice. Nor would 
for e former meaning be of any advantage to the ſentence 


ll; two ſimilar aſſertions would be then connected by 
particle that denotes oppoſition, whereas at preſent it 
ſy properly connects the negation of a cauſe with the 
mation of an oppoſite effect.  _ 
bs. Stephanus explains avaxcPanaziow, capitulatim et 
amatim repeto, and produces the following example 
din Ariſtotle, r WWaYuogua avare{arayueco. Now the 
fral and proper meaning of this verb ſeems to be not 


unſuit- 


arc thok 
wild 


as nitted this reading, perhaps becauſe he thought it | 
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unſuitable to the paſſage in queſtion; avax«Patuny 
7% Tore tu ny Xe, that all things be ſummed up (ty 
is conſummated) in Chriſt. Nor can this be (aid w 
a figurative application of the word; for as it fon 
literally to bring ſcattered materials into one head g 
mats, fo it was the literal meaning of the Apoſtle, th 


the ſcattered predictions of the ancient prophets ..) 
united in that ſeries of events, which compoſed the ll b. I. 
and death of Chriſt. 5 be, 
66. In the German original this ſection is followelly py 
another, which relates to the mode of education in th 96D. 
grammar ſchools of that country. It contains very a Atha 
fible and judicious remarks, eſpecially in regard to H Ec 


pernicious practice of learning Greek from the Gr +<c0 
Teſtament ; but as the reform, which our author pw 
poles, is either inapplicable or unneceffary in the Ei ano, 
ſchools, and relates to local circumſtances, which are m ! 
intereſting, and perhaps unintelligible, to an Engl 
reader, J have taken the liberty to omit it, a lib 
which will be the more eaſily pardoned ; as the treat 


though valuable in itſelf, forms no part of an Inti ke 
tion to the New Teſtament. 0 2 ion 
| : | | F 


dem 


e e tie 

„ . rn 

OF THE Q&OTATIONS FROM THE ,,OLD TESA it ( 

en ater AN TRE MEWS Wc 

5250 | l be ſe 

FVV raicoru 

: PRE! alſo Sin 

$7 = Sante ; PAGE 201. „ „ ent, Li 

7. Pau is the tranſlation of N27, Gen. xviii. 14. mfr Heb 

{ignifies verbum and res, but never promiſſum, noi s 

the Seventy in any one inſtance uſed ems for a Heb Os; 

word expreſſive of the latter meaning. Profeſſor Dl A 4 q 

| » TIC 


tranſlates Gen. xvin. 14. Num quidquam Jov# 
arduum eſſe poteſt. TIN. 
2. O i 6g 


4 — 


= PAGE 204. | | | 
. onen appears to have been the firſt, who uſed in 
manner the term oveveprny in his reply to Celſus, who 
Wi objected that many paſſages of the Old Teſtament 
e applied to Chriſt, which properly related to other 
Wc: — Opera, Tom. I. p. 514. ed. Bene- 
) Cbryſoſtom likewiſe in his treatiſe weg iegorurns, 
. I. cap. 5. writes as follows, Ieaun yap n rug ahr 
5, Hebe fun era dontons Whoayedw The Weodigertues 


ca. The ſame doctrine was likewiſe delivered 
Athanaſius, and moſt of the other Greek fathers: To 
WW: Economia Patrum our author very properly objects, 
according to their own confeſſion, it was nothing bet- 
chan a pious fraud. With reſpect to the termi diſ- 
atio, uſed by the Latin fathers, ſee Du Cange Gloſ- 
um mediæ et infimæ Litinitatis, Tom. II. p. 1545, 
Paiiſienſis, 1733. 3 | 

z. I know not in what part of Dr. Semler's works the 


y, he adopts the doctrine of accommodation. Plex 
que eft accommodatio, non proprie dicta allegatio 
imonii de eadem re luculenti. 

tionem, p. 96. 

e | 

. W475 ſignifles inquiſitio, expoſitio, from 2 N, 
eit (Buxtorf's Lex. Talm. Rabb. p. 584), Various 
ances of Jewiſh Medraſhim, of Legere gloſſes, 
be ſeen in Tychſens Tentamen de vatiis codicum 
racorum Vet. Teſt. MSS. generfbus, p. 197—211. 
allo Simon Hiſtoire critique du texte du Vieux Teſ- 
ent, Liv. III. ch. 5, 6. and particularly Schoettgenii 
e Hebraicæ et Talmudicæ, Tom. II. p. 794. 


urn 


| PAGE 206. n 
Our author ſeems not to be aware that St. Paul 
ll, Heb. vii. 1, 2. gives the very ſame explanation 
d as Profeſſor Eberhard. O Mx 
1 f tgpnvevopetvos Oαοανννỹ/e d ονe, N. . 1. | 
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s œconomia and diſpenſatio are uſed; on the con- 


Semleri Apparatus ad liberalem N. T. interpreta- 
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6. Our author here alludes:to his German tranſlig 
of the Plalms with Notes, the-ſecond edition of wig 
was publiſhed at Gottingen in 1782. In the 243. 
to which he refers, he ſtates the objections which han 
been made to the application of Pſalm cix. 8. © 40 
1. 20. and conjectures that St. Peter: was miſtaken; 
circumſtance ariſing, as he ſays, from the applica 
being made before the communication of the onftsd 

the Holy Ghoſt on the day of Pentecoſt. It is unte 
ſary to give here a tranſlation of his objections, as thy 
are ſtated by Dr. Sykes, in the 30. ſection of his l 
duction to the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and his Tri 


che Epiſth 0 

of the Chriſtian Religion, ch. xv. ich 
| 155 N | hn t] 
n | PAGE, 207. | nd: 
7. Our author here refers to a work which he pun(c1f 


| liſhed at Halle in 1783, under the following title, port: 
klärung der Begräbniſs-und Auferſtehungsgeſcia ed b. 
Chriſti nach den vier Evangeliſten. The place to wid 5 
he alludes is p. 25—34. where he explains Joln i 
36, 37. Extytro Yap Tara, wa n YaD wAngubg, oc v0 9. A 
TEENTETH ru. Kai Tanw re YeaOn Ayes, oboru i rean 
. xfrxcvrnoow. In the former of. theſe verſes St. Jon! 
{ſuppoſed to allude to Exodus xii. 46. in the latter 
Zechariah xii. 10. and many commentators contend 
he deſigns only to accommodate thoſe patlages to 
ſubject in queſtion, though uſhered in by the fom 
t ytrero TOUTE iv 7,9 zOn wdenguabn. Our author al 
contrary maintains that Exod.-x11. 46. and Zech. ll 
are prophecies which immediately and literally reh 
the circumſtances of Chriſt's crucifixion ; and agreed 
T to the principles which he delivers in his Introducu 
allows no medium between this hypotheſis, and the 
poſition that St. John had made an improper applica 
of the above-mentioned paſſages. 8 | 
. 4 8. Left thoſe readers \yho are unacquainted with l 


5 Ou 
che s 
the N, 
> do&r; 
y prop 
cy. 8 
l. of t 
ang th 
e has m 


merits of Profeſſor Eberhard, one of the firſt pq pa rap 
phers in Germany, ſhould receive a falſe impreſſon marks 
reſpect to the nature and character of his writing on, nu. 


; neceſſary to obſerve that his object, in the place to! 
2 | 9 
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author alludes, is to reconcile two ſeemingly contra- 
Wt ory paſſages in the New Teſtament. Chriſt aſſerts, 
ach. xvii. 10—13. that John the Baptiſt was the Elias 
om the Jews expected, whereas John the Baptiſt him- 
WF (John i. 21.)-declares that he is not Elias. In order 
reconcile the ſeeming contradiction, Profeſſor Eber- 
d obſerves that the prophecy of Malachi (ch. iv. 5.) 
d not literally and immediately relate to the perſon 
John the Baptiſt, becauſe in that caſe there would be 
evident diſagreement between two paſſages of ſcrip- 
re; but that the term Elias was adopted by Malachi 
general name of faithful and patriotic Iſraelites, 
och our Saviour applies by way of accommodation to 
hn the Baptiſt in particular, though this application of 
indeterminate prophecy is not made by the Baptiſt 
ſelf. It may be likewiſe remarked that it is of no 
Iportance to the Profeſſor's argument, whether Malachi 
ed before, or after the captivity, y. 


* AGE 209. | 
9. According to the Maſoretic punctuation Dol is 
re a noun ſubſtantive, _ EE 


r n 


PAGE 209. | 
the paſſages of the Old Teſtament quoted as proofs 
the New, and, which 1s nearly the ſame thing, denies 
 doftrine of a double completion, which, as Dr. Sykes 
y properly obſerves, would defeat the end of all pro- 
cy. See the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 213. 


ung the Unity of ſenſe, to ſhew that ns text of ſcrip- 
© has more than one ſingle ſenſe,” which is prefixed to 
| Paraphraſe on St. Paul's Epiſtles. Jortin, in his 
marks on Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 124. 29. 


mon, maintains the contrary opinion. 


1. Our author rejects therefore all typical explanations 


[. of the 20. edition, and Dr. Benſon's © Effay con- 


5 f 2 PAGE 
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| 
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=” PAGE 210. | 
2. In the ſecond Gottingen edition, printed in 111 

p. 200. 4.27 
3. The only queſtion to be examined is what the pn. 
phet Jeremiah himſelf intended to expreſs, ch. xxx.y 
17. not what application later Jews made of this pu 
ſage. Now whoever impartially reads the whole pero 
muſt be convinced that Jeremiah had no other objedi 
view, than the misfortunes inflicted on the Jews by th 
kings of Babylon. There are two circumſtances wh 
confine the words of the prophet to thoſe misfortung 
alone. 1. The weeping was heard at Rama: this w 
the place where Nebuzaradan, the Chaldæan gener 
diſpoſed of his priſoners after their capital was take; 
but the place where Herod exerciſed his cruelty on th 
infants was not in Rama, but in Bethlehem. 2. lt 
ſaid, v. 16. they ſhall come again from the land of te 
enemy, and, v. 17. thy children ſhall come again to thet 
own border:“ theſe words are wholly inapplicable tot 
maſſacre of the infants, and if applied to the misfortus 
of the Jews under the Roman emperors, they milla 
againſt hiſtorical truth; for when Alia Capitolina m 
built by Adrian on the ruins of Jeruſalem, the Jeus 


t is ab 
kewl, 
ts th. 
nt hac 


forbidden to approach the city, under pain of death, r 

„15.3 

1 PAGE 211. the tec 

4. I know not on what authority our author has eee 

nundinatus fit, for in Martianay's edition, Vol. III. p f the 

we find venundatus fit, which is much more {uitabk1 * Set 

the context. | 3 8 5 320 
5. The title of this work is Orientaliſche Reiſe * 

ſchreibung von Troilo, Dreſden 1676. In the page, Re » 

elates 


which our author refers, an account is given of a chu 


on Mount Horeb dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 6 paſt; 


there is no alluſion whatſoever to the ſubject in quelii , the 
Perhaps he means p. 293, where Troilo ſpeaks of a 1M s 
rebinthus or Terpentine tree, under which, according 74 
a Chriſtian legend, the Virgin Mary is ſaid to have 7 a a5, 
ed, when ſhe carried Chriſt as an infant from Bethleif N 
to Jeruſalem. | and ey 
. p As in ane 0 


« 
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PAGE 212. 

6. See C. F. Roſenmülleri Scholia in Vaticinia Je- 
x, p. 170, and Sykes's Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
211—214. 2. edition. 

7. But if Deut. xviii. 15. cannot poſſibly relate to 
Writ, there ſeems to be an impropriety in its applica- 
5, Acts iii. 22. for St. Peter having ſaid, xa awogrriny 
| Tp0MENeuPjhevey vn Inow Keio, immediately adds 
ras Ye wog rug WuTEhpay eimer, ort wWeoPnlm vn ava Cut 
. x. 7. J. where the conjunction ye clearly ſhews 
St. Peter quotes the paſſage in Deuteronomy as 
Ying reference to Chriſt. It neceſſarily follows there - 
either that Deut. xviu. 15. according to its literal 
aning refers to Chriſt, or that beſide the literal, it has 
yſtical meaning, or that St. Peter has improperly ap- 
the paſſage in. queſtion. The latter hypotheſis 
g inconſiſtent with the infallibity of a divine Apoſtle, 
have the choice only of the two farmer. But the 
t is abſolutely denied by our author, and the ſecond 
kewiſe inadmiſſible according to his principles, for he 
qcts the notion that the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
nt had a double ſenſe, and have received a double 
omplilhment. Profeſſor Dathe, in his Note to Deut. 
1, 15. aſſumes the ſecond hypotheſis; Dr. Eckermann, 
the ſecond volume of his Theologiſche Beyträge, p. 
, rejects with our author the two former, and ex- 
ns the application by St. Peter as a mere accommo- 
jon, See alſo Sykes's Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
03-292. Se ok, 


as be 
p. 
table! 
8 PAGE 213, 7 

The 11 5 ſection of Michaelis's Dogmatic Thea- 
relates to future puniſhments, and has no referenca 
y paſſage quoted from the Old Teſt. in the New. 
In the paſlage jn queſtion, Rom. x. 6- or rather 5. 
aul is ſuppoled to allude to Levit. xviii. 5. but in 
paſſage no mention is made of faith, or, as our 
or ſays, © circumciſion of the heart, which laſt ex 
Won was never uſed by Moſes ; it is peculiar to St. 
and even in the writings of this Apoſtle it is found 
in ane example, Rom. 11. 29. 

683 10. See 
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10. See Pococke's Appendix Notarum miſcellanes,,, WM 
14. which is annexed to his Maimonidis Porta Mai, a. 
Oxoniæ 1655. 55 n : 

11. This would be written in Hebrew hy. A v 
Gen. xxxv1. 15. Exod. xv. 15. 1 Chron. i. 51. where; MM 
written in this manner, and rendered in the Septuyi 
nyepovss: but in the paſſage of Micah there is no Val 

12. This remark is by no means new, hicce enim |": ? 
tam veteres quam hodiernos theologos adeo vexari, oF" 
ad deſperationem redacti Judzorum Phariſzos et Sn RAP 
perverſe tranſlationis accuſarint, ut Matthæum ab m 
errore liberarent. Surenhuſii Bi6ao; vr ν, p. MM eſta 
But Surenhuſius, p. 180. rejects this excuſe, which 
firſt made by Jerom, and has a. great diſplay of lemi le 0! 
in order to defend the paſſage. 8 

13. See Owen's Modes of quotation uſed by the E ii 
gelical writers, p. 16, 17. Sykes's Truth of the Ci the 
Religion, p.-223, 224. 2%. edition, and Blair's Leal: 
on the Canon of Scripture, p. 147—1 54. =” 


7 8 PAGE 214. : 0 0 
14. See Sykes's Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 
241242 ; es On | 

15. This paſſage from the Chronicle of Edefla, wit 
our author has printed in his Syriac Cheſtomathy As dl. 
lea e ſcriptoribus Syris, is taken from Aſſemani Bil 


. We ion 
theca Orientalis, Tom. I. p. 413. I have prefer = 
che tranſlation the three Syriac words which he ns b 
ferred in a parentheſis, though I know not for waer mne 


pole they are introduced, as their literal fignificatil 
nothing more than exponens civitati de eo. It 5 
wie difficult to comprehend the object of the quoi 
itſelf, as the compariſon of Alclepius with Noah i 
reference whatſoever to the accommodation of a pul 
in the Old Teſtament to an event recorded in theX 


here t! 
at it m 
et,“ & 
oting f 
ent in ! 
. Nich 
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L 


16, The principle of accommodation was adopts 
early as the time of Clement of Alexandria, may 
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ins it under the name of ovpmeerPoge. See his. Stro- 
ata, Lib. VIII. p. 863. ed: Potter. It has been revived 
neter ages by Kidder in his Demonſtration of the 
ecſias, Part II. p. 215. by Nicholls 1n his Conterence 
Wh a Theiſt, Part III. p. 10. and by Sykes, not only 
the work to which our author alludes, but more at 
rge in his Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, Chap. x11, 
v, xv. Dr. Eckermann, Profeſſor of Div inity in the 
niverſity of Kiel, extends the doctrine of accommoda- 
pn to every quotation in the New Teſtament without 
ception, proceeding on the hypotheſis: that the Old 
eſtament contains no prophecy, which literally and im- 
ediately relates to the perſon; of Jeſus Chriſt. The: 
le of this work is Theologiſche Beyträge, printed ar 
ona in 1790 and 1791, in three parts, which compoſe 
e firſt volume, and contain a critical examination of 


omans. The ſecond volume will contain the quota- 


wen on the contrary, in his Modes of quotation, ſect. 
entirely rejects the principle of accommodation, to 
oſe opinion gur author is in moſt caſes, inclined to 
cede, though with this material difference, that Dr. 
wen admits /a typical, our author er a Ae 


gm 


a wt literal meanin 

ny A As this doctrine T6 We bas 55 only ſuch able 101 
ay cates, but ſuch able adverſaries, it is difficult to de- 
ſe 


mine, which fide of the queſtion we ſhould adopt. It 


1c ems however to be at leaſt a matter of doubt, whe- 


what jo 
Hau 
It b 


at it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the pro- 


my et &. A formule of this kind is, never uſed in 
0a a oting from a claſſic author; it is therefore no arg: 
f 15 ent in favour of accommodation i in theſe caſes, when 


l. Nicholls, P. III. p. 11. ſays that no one-wauld ob- 
* to a writer who ſhould addreſs the Apoſtles in the 
vr of Virgil's invocation of the Sun and Moon, 
Vos 0 clariſhma mundi 
Lumina, 


adopt 
who ! 
{ 


8 4 


the quotations in the Goſpels; Acts, and Epiſtle to the 


ns in the remaining part of the New Teſtament. Dr. 


er the principle of accommodation can be admitted 5 
here the ſtrong expreſſions are uſed, * This was done + 


Every 
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ſeology. The Evangeliſts were Hebrews, and wrote 
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Every one muſt perceive that the caſes are wh 

diſſimilar, and an impartial reader of the New Te 
ment muſt ſurely be perſuaded, that when the Apoſth 
and Evangeliſts introduce paſſages from the Old Te 
ment Ke the above-mentioned formule, they wer 
themſelves perſuaded that thoſe paſſages had in ſm 
ſenſe a reference to the events which they recorded, ml 
that the application is not grounded on a parity ofci 
cumſtances alone, Dr. Sykes, p. 214. replies, I 
difficulty, or objection againſt this interpretation ark 
wholly gy our unacquaintedneſs with the Jewiſh pin 


other Hebrew writers did, They did not make alw 
guage of their own, nor uſe a phraſeology peculiar b 
themſelves, but did as other Hebrew writers did, al 
followed their method. To underſtand them thereto, 
we are not to judge of the ſenſe and meaning of th 
Evangeliſts from the common and ordinary ſounk( 
words among ourſelves ; but we muſt enter into th 
Jewiſh phraſeology, and ſee what the Jews meant h 
ſuch and fuch expreſſions, and upon what princpl 
they reaſoned. Their ways of ſpeaking, and of quoi 
vrhich can be learnt from Jewiſh writers only, mult l 
looked into; and how unnatural ſoever they may {al 
to us, yet we muſt be determined by them, and on 
by them. Now it is evident from numberleſs examp 
that the Jewiſh way of writing is exactly agreeable 
that of the Evangeliſts ; and Ns maſters of the yk 
gogue applied paſſages of the Old Teſtament in ſeal 
very remote from that of the original author. Ei 
page of every Rabbi almoſt will ſupply us with inſtar 

of this kind. And as for the particular term * fulfileh 
they very often meant no more by that, than the hah 
pening of a ſimilar event, or an exact agreement 1np# 
ticular circumſtances of latter things with former. 
But this learned and ſenſible writer has produced mf 
examples from the Talmud, or from any Jewiſh con 
mentator, where ſimilar expreſſions are uſed in cases 


mere accommodation; and no affertion can be adn 
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a without authority. This omiſſion is the more in- 
xcufable on the preſent occaſion, as the very principle, 
hich he in other reſpects ſo ably defends, reſts entirely 
Ia the deciſion of the queſtion, Did the Jewiſh Rab- 
ins, in quoting paſſages from the Old Teftament with 
bormule of this kind, In this the ſcripture was ful- 
led, conſider thoſe paſſages as having themſelves re- 
ence to the event, to which they applied them, or 
a they ground the quotation on a mere parity of cir- 
umſtances? No one has examined this queſtion with 
ore attention than Surenhuſius, whoſe Bie x- 
„uu, printed at Amſterdam in 1713, and his edition 
de text of the Talmud preſent us with the beſt 
eans of determining on this matter. In his third theſis 
e formulis allegandi, he compares the expreſſion As- 


2 eb, with the Rabbinical formules d dy Nt 
rde, hoc confirmat id quod ſcriptum eft, and 
rr 115 d ad confirmandum id quod ſcriptum 
ot. He then refers to the Tanchuma, fol. 39. col. 3. 
it e bere Deut. xvii. 7. is quoted with the latter formule, 


ae d obſerves, ex cujus loci applieatione patet illam for- 
ot iP ulam allegandi * ad confirmandum id quod ſcriptum 
ut M' non ſolum alludendi, verum etiam demonſtrandi 
a habere, quare ita et non aliter res fieri debeat. 

da 17. The words of John xvii. 12. which our author 
ppoſes to be taken from Ifaiah viii. 18. and where he 


$ the very expreſſion is uſed, are v5 dd“νν˙i N ePunnta, 
t the words of the Septuagint in that paſſage of Iſaiah 
> Is y xa; Wardia & def cent o Brog, and in the He- 
cy "103 WR ITN 8 NI where the uſe 
the verb yd conſtitutes the whole ſimilarity. The 
age in Zechariah has not even a ſhadow of reſem- 

nce, 33 ve | 


s E e T. Il 


| PAGR 219. | 

1. An account of the authors, who have engaged in 

controverſy, whether the quotations in the New Tel- 
2 | tament - 


adm 
{ ol 
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tament were taken from the Hebrew. or from the Gree 
and who have written on this ſubject in general, may 
be ſeen in Walchii Bibliotheca Theologica, Tom, IV, 
p. 914—919. Thoſe who are acquainted with Gerny 
literature will find a ſhort, but excellent treatiſe, » 

which this queſtion is examined, and the ſeveral qu 
tations in the Goſpels and Acts ſtated with a view d 
determining this diſputed point, in Wichborg' Aly 


meine e hers II. P- ere 


[23 261216. 6 
110831 Our author * anſwers an objection which = 0. 
ſays might be made to the application of, Pialm ci, ieo:rdi: 
to Chriſt, becauſe Chriſt, himſelf ſays, Matth. xxi. y ,. br 


eurer o Kygios Ty Kverp: teu, to which he replies ne ob, 
Kvpte may {till relate to _ Meſſiah, abo {peaks in eo the 
— 5 of the Pſalmiſt. ranſla 

3. Namely the letter »,. che reading 0 Matth. u. nere, 
being :xov, that of Adoſea vi. 6. — which. the — de tra 
is taken, Roe, according to the common printed try WWacob, 
but the Pachomian manuſcript has Aton, as in St. Mat of 


thew. See at 8 n of yr P: 32 he fir! 
Dun roms; 1 1 car te 
: db 11 f 291 n 218. uch 
e Owen s Modes of ate. ect. 11, u oweve 


Blair J ee on _ Caan o che 01994. p. bv, * Al 

ecture 

PAGE: _ 40 he con 

5 the; "ab. refers to Iſaiah xl. 14. | becauſe 10. 

the — of the; Bible with marginal notes no fn this 

rence is made Rom. xi. 35. to this paſſage of lfte drey 

nor does it appear that the commentators have Po, py 

guilty of . as the two texts have little ſimila 4% 
10 

7] PAGE 220, kgumer 

6. Our author has here tranſlated WT?! by the 6 iu the fir 

man word bezwingen, which fignifies * to force, H laſoreti 

the uſual meaning of WY. is oceupavit, heres fuit, © I 
this is the ſenſe expreſſed in the verſions. MM" 


4 
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7. The text of the Codex Alexandrinus in this paſ- 
age of Amos agrees with Acts xv. 17. but in the Co- 
lex Vaticanus Tov Kupsov 18 omitted. | 
8. Our author has not exprefied himſelf accurately 
n ſaying that the genuine text may be reſtored by put- 
ing together the Maſoretic and Greek texts, conſidered 
two fragments, for according to the propoſed altera- 
jon he retains the words of the Hebrew text, changing 
nly into J, and omitting ). 


T4 


| „ PAGE 221. 
9. The literal tranſlation of the Hebrew text, ac- 
ording to our author's alteration, is not as he has given 
t, but, and to put an end to the tranſgreſſion in Ja- 
ob, for ry is the gerund of Hiphil. With reſpect 
o the alteration which he has propoſed in the note, his 
ranflation is again inaccurate, for AW is not the infi- 
tve, but the active participle, and the paſſage muſt 
de tranſlated, and to one who turns away iniquity in 
acob, à reading which by no means approaches to 
that of the Septuagint and of St. Paul. According to 
he firſt alteration, the ſenſe of the Hebrew comes very 
ear to that of the Greek, the verb an<rpsÞw, though 
uch more frequently the tranſlation. of , is put 
owever ſeven times in the Septuagint for Hr in Hi- 
phil, and the only circumſtance which makes the con- 
ecure improbable is the conjunction Vau, by which 
the conſtruction is rendered harſh and unuſual. 
10. The title of the work, to which our author alludes 
n this ſentence, is Michaelis critiſches Collegium uber 
ue drey wichtigſten Pſalmen von Chriſto, den 16. 40. 
110, publiſhed in 1759. The place in which he ex- 
mines whether the common reading PTVDN, Plal. xvi 
0. be genuine or not is p. 204—218, His principal 
guments for rejecting the plural, and reading JTDN 
1 the ſingular, are the following. 1. According to the 
Plaſoretic punctuation, the word is pointed as if it were 
þ üngular, and the Maſorets have noted in the margin 
"TP, j. e. Jod is ſuperfluous, 2. Of twenty ma- 
| nuſcripts 


Bible, which was printed in 1776, 1780, and De Roſs 


alſo in the Septuagint, Gen. xlvi. 27. but in the H 


lated more at large Gen. xi. 31, 32. Xi1. 1—6, a 1. 
tion in which the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek tem 
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nuſcripts examined by Kennicott in Oxford and Cin | =: 
bridge, ſixteen omit the Jod, alſo the Caſſel manuſcrn, WAR © 


and four which were conſulted by Houbigant. 3. U. 
cient verſions, made before the introduction of the M. 
ſoretic points, expreſs the ſingular, namely, the Grek 
the Syriac, the Latin, and Jerom's Breviarium in Pl. 
mos. 4. The ancient Jews, in quoting this paſſag, WA q 

write the word in queſtion in the ſingular, and refer i WARAF *: 
to David. 5. St. Peter, Acts ii. 25—-31. and St. Pul, 
Acts x11. 35—37. both expreſs the ſingular. See ah 
Profeſſor Dathe's Note to Pſalm xvi. 10. in his Lai 
tranſlation of the Pſalms, publiſhed at Halle in 178; 
On the other ſide of the queſtion, ſee the remarks d 
Profeſſor Bruns, p. 23. of his edition of Kennicott 
Diſſertat io generalis in Vetus Teſtamentum, reprint 
at Brunſwick in 1783. It is to be obſerved, that wha 
our author publiſhed his Critiſches Collegium, Kent 
cott's firſt diſſertation only relative to the ſtate of th 
Hebrew text had appeared. His edition of the Hebren 


various readings contain the authorities to which ol 
author alludes. | 
* 11. Namely Acts vii. 14. is «&dopnxorra Wert, Ul 8. Þ 


brew Hy ſeptuaginta. E | 
12. What our author means by Stephen's hat 
preferred the Samaritan reading, I am unable to com 
prehend. There is no quotation whatſoever Acts vi. 4 
for Stephen mentions conciſely in that verſe, what 1s: 


all agree. Beſides, where they are different, it is & 
tremely improbable that a native Jew would prefer ti 


Samaritan to the Hebrew reading, conſidering the pt , — 
petual enmity that ſubſiſted between the two. nations 
13. Tom, IV. P. I. p. 392. ed. Martianay. a viii, 


14. Our author here examines the evidence for d 
- : gal 
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inſt the reading PV after VN, Gen. ii. 24. It 
omitted, namely, 1. In the Hebrew text of the mo- 
ern Jews. 2. By Onkelos. 3. In the Arabic verſion 
inted in the Polyglot. 4. In the Arabic verfion pub- 
Whed by Erpenius. But the following are in favour of 
Wis reading, 1. The Hebrew text of the Samaritans. 
The Samaritan verſion. 3. The Septuagint. 4. Thoſe 
fages of the New Teſtament in which this text is 
oted, though theſe being taken from the Septuagint 
Wnnot properly be conſidered as additional evidence. 
Tze Vulgate, as corrected by Jerom. 6. The Sy- 
Wc verſion. 7. The Targum of Jeruſalem. 8. The 
rgum of Jonathan. 

W :;. That is, according to the text of the Vatican 
. anuſcript. | 
* PAGE 223. 

16. Vid. Hieronymi Opera, Tom. IV. P. I. p. 392. 

, Martianay. 


1 17. The following is the true ſtatement of the diffe- 
* ce in the readings Gen. ii. 24. The Codex Alex- 


Imus and Jerom have avre after both ware and 
x, the Vaticanus after ar:ex alone, St. Matthew 
d Philo after neither warcea- nor Anfr. 

18. Philo has not TY YU⁰ν,. QUTS, but eos Tu Pang 
„ and agrees not with the Alexandrine manuſcript, 
our author ſays, but with the Vatican. | 

19. Likewiſe according to Marcion and Tertullian. 
Grieſbach in loco. | 

20. This muſt be an overſight in our author, for the 
mon printed text, Epheſ v. 31. agrees indeed in 
e words with the Septuagint, according to Bos's edi- 
which he quotes, but not with St. Matthew. The 
e texts, Gen ii. 24. Matth. xix. 5. Epheſ. v. 31. 
© in the. Codex Alexandrinus alone, which has in all 


de paſſages mpooxohAnJnoeras Th YUNG ab. | 
PAGE 224. - ; 3 
1. Our author here compares the Hebrew text, 
Al vn. 14, 15. with the Greek, and points out the 
2 alterations, 


far 9 
Aga. 
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ch. 1x1. 15 27 is the inſertion of aTOS"ELAU r N 


xXXxxili. 3. The common text in this paſſage of U 
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alterations, which were made by the Seventy. For u 
account of the motives which induced them to makety 


4 
alterations, he refers to his treatiſe De indiciis ib. WM» : 
ſophiæ gnoſtice tempore LXX interpretum, which ; hc 
printed in the ſecond volume of his Syntagma comma WS : 
tationum. | Nut 


22. If we except xnęug, which St. Luke has fy 
*, the only difference in the whole paſſage beute 
the text of the Evangeliſt, and the Greek text of Ii, 


acpteti, which is wanting in the Septuagint. Here b: 
remarkable circumſtance, which our author has 1 
noticed, namely, that for the words TuÞ>og abel 
which immediately precede this clauſe, and are lien 
in the LXX art the end of ver. 1. there is no expreſin 
which correſponds in the Hebrew, where we ful 
MP"MD DMDRY vinRis compedum ſolutionem, whit 
anſwers to the clauſe inferted by St. Luke. 

23. Some of the manuſcripts of the Septuagint hat 
ev efexevrnoav, and allo Theodotion, with ſome of t 
Greek fathers. See Owen's Modes of Quotation, p. 

| PAGE 224. 

24. The Seventy, Deut. xxx. 13. have i; dart 

110 £65 TO wWeαν TS IRARTONS. 


aſoret 
t have 
om. II 
t whe 
d mea 


PAGE 22867005: : 55 

25. This conjecture ſeems unſuitable to the conte 
26. This conjecture is improbable, becauſe 2NF 
verns not a dative, but an accuſative. See Deuteil 


is 35 n. Now it is true that MIN ſignifies be the 
pectavit: but to wait for the Lord, is the fame 5 len, i; 
truſt in the Lord,” and this is preciſely what St. Pa 
means by loving the Lord. © 
27. See Dathe's Latin tranſlation of Iſaiah. Note l. OL 


p- 91. of the 20. ed. publiſhed at Halle in 1785. 
28. Ala dn is the reading of the Codex Alexa 
nus, which our author ſhould have noted, as he uſu 
| ou 
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tes from the edition of Bos, which follows the text 
the Vaticanus. This laſt-mentioned MS. has Snow 
„ onwm js £9 pr, Which is an accurate tranſlation of 
ifs Hebrew, and exactly the ſame AS EVORKNCW EV uu. It 
to be obſerved however, that St. Paul has not vpw, 


ft avrolg. 


=. . . PAGE 226. | 
W 29. Our author here alludes to Acts vii. 16. ere N 
ear o ne. Abpany Tins cgyvers. The martyr 
Wicphen therefore ſpeaks of a ſepulchre which was pur- 
aſed by Abraham, and he had probably in view Gen. 
xi11. 16—20. though the circumſtances of the relation 
e there ſomewhat different. But our author's remark 
eſuppoſes that the field was purchaſed by Jacob, though 
Wephen exprefily mentions Abraham. He muſt con- 
&ure therefore that reference was made not to Gen. 
xili. 16. but XXXx111. 16. where mention is made of a 
ed purchaſed by Jacob for MIWP ND, which the 
wventy have rendered by maT apvw. But the con- 
cture appears to be devoid of probability. In the paſ- 
ge to which Stephen probably alluded, the price of 
e field purchaſed by Abraham is expreſlly {aid to have 
en TeTparxonict NIpaXpea agyvers ops. 
zo. The violence done to the Hebrew text, in order 
make it correſpond with the Greek, affects only the 
aſoretic punctuation, for if JIWN be pointed Pwr, 
conte have literally Xn. See Cappelli critica facra, 
em. III. § 47. p. 212. ed. Scharfenberg, Hale 1786. 
our: whether the Seventy really underſtood it in Hophal, 
of l meant to give a faithful tranſlafion, or ſuppoſing it 
ßes be the imperative of Hiphil, made an alteration by 
_ gn, is at preſent difficult to determine. 


St. Pu 1 5 
PAGE 227. 


Note 21. Our author means the edition of Martianay. | 
$5, | 5 
1 | | 5 22 
e uu | Se. 


ql 
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{ 


8 E C T. IV. 


BY. PAGE 230. 1 
1. Tus wolung is in this quotation, as given hy 
Matthew, ch. xxvi. 31 1 

2. Dr. Owen, in his Modes of Quotation, p. z; 
quotes the two following manuſcripts of the Septwin 
which have Tarafw, viz. MStus N. 4. Bibliothecæ Sand 


; ta 
Marci Venetiis, et MStus N. 4: Bibliothecæ San. Gr 


the 


manenſis. Alſo Barnabæ Epiſtola $ 5. 3 
3. This objection will be wholly removed by the «6 En 
tion to be publiſhed at Oxford by Dr. Holmes, . £ | 
JJ | A 

4. Tables of a ſimilar kind were drawn up by I: © S 
Randolph, and publiſhed in 1782, under the follow 1 90 
title, The Texts cited in the New Teſtament, con i * 

/ pared with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint. C 
| e Se 


PAGE 232. | 
6. It is true that ae correſponds to the Hebie 
where we find V, but it cannot be ſaid to have baff 
altered to aten, becauſe it was not uſed by the Sevenlj 
who, as well as St. Paul, Epheſ. iv. 8. have the path 
ciple ava6z;, The 3“, perſon arten is ver. 9. ande 
afford no ground for an alteration in the quotation h 
ſelf. It is to be obſerved that our author, though ſpel 
ing of the Greek, quotes Pfalm 1xviii. 19. accordi 
to the Hebrew. ” 
6. What our author means by a Maronitic Sl 
verſion, made from the Septuagint, I am unable 
comprehend. It is true that Syriac verſions were m 
from the Greek, of which the Codex Ambrofianus 5. 
| example. See De Roſſi Specimen Hexaplaris yerhol 
. | Syriacæ, Parmæ 1778. Now it is poſſible that i 
#31 manuſcript has the interpolation in queſtion, but i 
verſion is not uſed by the Maronites, for they make" 


Gree 
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acce 
) in ( 
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tne Peſhito, a tranſlation of the Hebrew. See Hot- 
er's Theſaurus Philologicus, p. 242. The Peihito, 
cn is printed in the Polyglots, has not the intérpo- 
on. berhaps our author means the Maronitic Ara- 
verſion, 125 | (5 


EY PAGE 233. | | 
WW. Ecnefti ſays only, exempla rw» 6 ſubinde ad Novi 


5 . . 33 
> ſtamenti lectionem conformata, which is admitted 


W the beſt critics, our author himſelf not excepted. 
n ſo early as the third century the text of the Sep- 
int had been miſerably mutilated, of which Origen 
ay complains, and by which he was induced to 
Wnpoſe the Hexaplaa. | 

=. Whether Chriſtian tranſcribers have altered the 
Wings of the Septuagint, ſo as to make them. more 
formable to the quotations in the New Teftament, 


0 opinion which has been entertained by men of the 
cu ect learning, will be beſt determined when the col- 
dn is finiſhed that is now making of the manuſcripis 

e Septuagint. It is well known that the readings of 

| Greek verſion, according to the Codex  Alexandri- 
lebe approach nearer to thoſe of the Greek Teſtament, 
ve be according to the Codex Vaticanus. Now our au- 
dere in conjunction with many eminent critics, admits 
1e pally the Vatican manuſcript is more ancient than the 
and i andrine; it is likewiſe admitted that the former 
ation Mains more of the antehexaplarian text than the latter: 
zh deli den this progreſſion be found to continue, and the 
ccd ormity between the Septuagint and the Greek Teſ- 
Fit increaſes in proportion as the antiquity of the 
tic SS. decreaſes, no doubt can be entertained that the 


Ion 15 grounded. f 
have here preſerved the words of the Engliſh 

on, as they are a correct tranſlation of the original, 
our author renders the paſfage as follows, In that 
foot, which remained in Jeſſe, ſhall become a tree, 
u ſhall ſerve as a ſign to the tribes of Iſrael: the 
llles ſhall have recourſe to it, as to an oracle.” This 
*. Sh | laſt 
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laſt phraſe he explains as if the prophet had in wien! 


ſacred tree, under which oracles were given. C 
10. If the Seventy had & N) in their Hebrew Ji * 
as our author ſuppoſes, it would have been ill inan Lo 
rate to have rendered the word by exe, as the lin | 
tranſlation is a&yor:, NWI ſignifying princeps. H 
be the —_—_ 2 — . l * 
1 tranſlation by the circumſtance, that a military eng. 
Wy a token of authority. | 
wy 11. The tranſlation of 197 by emwer docs no 
vi - pear to be totally erroneous, for if I have recourky 
= any one for aſſiſtance, it umphes that I have confdax 
mY PAGE 234. 2. 
ot: | 12. The truth of this concluſion depends on the ion 
WH 4 poſition that · our author himſelf is not miſtaken, ] i 
oY in the tranſlation from the Hebrew, or in the ſtumittle 
1 of Erneſti's hypotheſis. 2 e. 
19 13. This is a refinement, which ſeems to be hl om 
4 | ungrounded. No one in reading Rom. Xv. 11. an z 
1 roy Kugiov Toavra Ta n, Xo EMAULVETATE GUTOY W927 amet 
| can ſuppoſe that Sar, ol A has reference to the i 4. 
1 tribes of Iſrael alone: nor is it probable that Ifaubi 
208 LE tended to confine RY2Y to the Jews only. This ak 
1 is certain, that the word is very frequently apple = 
44% other nations than the Iſraelites; y is rendered by um, 
= in above an hundred inſtances in the Sepuagin, + Ta 
_ on the contrary, "1 is in ſeveral places rendered H eeude 
: By 134. The Codex Laudanus 3. is not the only A. 2. 
* | ſcript, in which theſe words are found, though the d 6 T 
84 are not ſufficient to warrant their authenticity. ricius, 
; SIS 5 he ſec 
| | PAGE 235. | 2 Vo 
15. Our author here gives an account of the pil 1. 8 
pal editions of the Septuagint, and of the tho eſtam 
brated manuſcripts, the Alexandrinus and Vata II. an 
from which moſt of them have been taken. He bere t 
ſures both of theſe manuſcripts as having been alt ifally 
from the Latin; but the former has been ufc «6 


yindid 


at + £+ 
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indicated by Woide, in his . to the Codet Alex- 
. .drinus, and ſome future Woide will probably reſcue 
te honour of the Codex Vaticanus. It is extraordi- 
Sn that our author ſhould refer to this part of his 
orent. Bib., as he has entirely altered his ſentiments 
on this ſubject, as will appear in the chapter relative to 
the manuſcripts of the Greek Teſtament. 


er 


| PAGE 236. 
1. Tom. IV. P. I. p. 392. ed. Martianay. 

2. Notwithſtanding our author ſubſcribes to the opi 
oon of Jerom, yet whoever compares 1 Cor. ii. 9. with 
Wah Ixiv. 3. will find that the two paſſages have very 
Whittle ſimilarity. Thoſe who wiſh to be perſuaded of 
he contrary, may confult Druſius in parallela ſacra, 
om. VIII. p. 1312. of the Critici ſacri. ; | 
3. See Fabricu Codex Pſeudepigraphus Veteris Teſ- 
amenti, Tom. I. p. 1072. ed. 22. 

4. Tom: III. p. 473. ed. Martianay. 


+ PAGE 238. GS] 
5. See Buxtorf's Lexicon Chal. Talmud. Rabbini- 
um, p. 945, 946. Meuſchen's Novum Teſtamentum 
x Talmude illuſtratum, p. 212. and Fabricii Codex 
1 Veteris Teſtamenti, Tom. I. p. 813. 
b Theſe have been collected and publiſhed by Fa- 
ics, in the work mentioned in the preceding Note, 
he ſecond edition of which was publiſhed at Hamburg 
2 vols. 8”. in 1922 and 1723. OLIN 
7. See Simon Hiſtoire Critique du Texte 'du Vieux 
letament. Liv. I. ch. xix. Waltoni Prolegomenon 
ll. and Hottinger's Thefaurus Philologicus, p. 135 
dere the Jews are reſcued from the charge of having 
fully corrupted the Hebrew Bible. Their profound, 
ad even ſuperſtitious veneration for every letter in the 
| H h 2 „ ſacred 


the Septuagint alone, and an alteration. i in the Hebra 


it in itſelf, or without the addition of an epithet, con 


alſo Fabricii Codex met mere, Tom. I. P. 110! 
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ſacred writings makes the accuſation highly. umprobabl, 
the charge was confined by the fathers themſelves i 


would have been without effect in the controverſy be. 
tween the Chriſtians and the Jews, as the Ge wer 
for the moſt 25 ee gf: St AOgUAE” 


| PAGE 239. 

8. This appears to be a miſtake in our author. Se 
Note 10. to ch. iv. ſect. 11. 

9. This ee 18 withour authority. 


7. mea I 240. 

10. The. Arabic verb: 63 ſignifies pulcher fait, an 
benedixit, but neither, 5 nor any of its derivatives, 3 
applied in the Lexicon Heptaglotton in the manne 
which our author relates. The Hebrew YB) is ſo ta 
from expreſſing any opprobrious or diſguſtful idea, thi 
it ſignifies ſervavit, and hence many critics have er 
plained the word Nazarene, as equivalent to Saviour. 
11. The ſubſtantive. 383 lignifies ſurculus, nor dos 


vey. the leaſt notion of uncleanneſs. 
12. See Note 11. to chap. iv. ſect. 11. 
The ſame explanation is given by Dr. Sykes, i 


8 8 10 Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 225. Egypt 
44, If a Chaldee paraphraſe had the term Nazarene third 
| Ifaiah 4ii. 12. it muſt have been one that is no longe in the 


in exiſtence. The Mae ent 18 1 8 ee le tran 
5 ; 2 10 Is the ( 
VVV not in t 


1 175 The words of Jerom are, Legi nuper in quodan bt thi 


5 een volumine, quod Nazarene ſectæ mihi He eginni 
bræus obtulit, Hieremiz Apocryphum, in quo hæc a ie qu 


verbum ſcripta reperi. Hieronymi Comment. in Mat, p. 
thæum, Tom. IV. P. I. p. 134. ed. Martianay. Set 


Dine ng | 
IF 1 Ms . a , \ 16. Out 
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16. Our author gives here an extract from a letter, 
which he had received from the learned Woide, dated 
Jan. 280. 1773. Woide had found in the Bodleian 
library a Coptic Lectionarium, in which the two leſ- 
ſons, appointed for the morning ſervice on the Saturday 
in Paſhon Week, were taken, the one from Jeremiah, 
the other from Matthew xxvii. 1—14. The firſt leſſon 
has the following paſſage, © Jeremiah ſpake again to 
Paſhur, ye and your fathers have reſiſted the truth, and 
your ſons, which ſhall come after you, will commit more 
grievous fins than ye. For they will give the price of 
him that is valued, and do injury to him that maketh 
the ſick whole, and forgiveth iniquity. And they will 
take thirty pieces of filver, the price which the children 
of Iſrael have given. They have given them for the 
potter's field, as the Lord hath commanded. And thus 
ſhall be ſpoken. The ſentence of eternal puniſhment 
hall fall upon them, and upon their children, becauſe 
they have ſhed innocent blood.” | 

To this extract from our author's Orient. Bibl. may 
be added, that Woide diſcovered the ſame paflage, 
though with ſome trifling varieties, in a Coptic MS. 
preſerved in the library. of St. Germain, and there 
marked Ne. 51. among the Oriental MSS. in folio. 
The account is given, p. 14—19. of his eflay on the 
Egyptian verſions of the Bible, printed in 1778, in the 
third volume of the Kieliſche Beyträge. He obſerves 
in the ſame place, that the Oxford MS., from which 
de tranſlated the paſſage communicated to our author, 
þ the Codex Huntingtonianus 5. and that it is written, 
not in the Coptic, but in the Sahidfe dialect. He adds, 
| hat the paſſage muſt have ſtood in both verſions at the 
; He einning of Jeremiah xx. The ſame paſſage is like- 
æc ale quoted by Tuki, in his Rudimenta Linguæ Cop- 
9 &, p. 295. as taken from Jeremiah xx. 4. 

er g e 


odan 


, 1107 


ou uh 3 S K 
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5. 


. 


S E C T. VI. 2 long 
(+ | | 3 hethe 
T1313 ; 5 PAGE 244. q 6019, 
1. Our author gives here an account of a manuſcix ned 
of the Hebrew Bible, preſerved in the library of ts d 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, which he himſelf cold 6. I. 
for Kennicott. In this manuſcript the firſt pſalm is ws M ecciſel 
numbered, but 1s placed as a kind of preface to th * 
book of Pſalms, and that which is uſually noted Plan: 
or 2, is here marked &. | 7. It 
2. Lake xx, 37. Mark xli. 26. eri 716 Gœ r lions ah li. 
in the ſection relating to the burning buſh,” which, a the ( 
cording to the modern diviſion, is the third chap d verlag 
Exodus. Rom. xi. 2. e& HA ſignifies © 1n the len 5 
in which the actions of Elias are recorded,“ which fm mean 
at preſent the 19", 18d, and 19 chapter of the if it to 
book of Kings. | 9. Th 
# 8 : ; { Mal: 
| PAGE 246, etaine. 
2. 1 know not why our author has written au Io, Ol 
ur, fince 1 Macc. vii. 17. it is capzas on. I quot 
whole paſſage is Ezpray ootwy 0s dN, r ar ti hod, 
nvxay Le νννν,, and is taken from Pſahn Ix xi. 
(Ixxix. in the Hebrew), with exception to oxgxa; my 
which is in the preceding verſe, and is governed of im. 
Now our author muſt mean that the conſtruction i 
perfect, becauſe Sur is omitted: but it is evident ii | 
the author of the book of Maccabees intended that vn KE v 
verb ſhould be underſtood, and that he referred in | 
to oaoag, as well as to aiparz, which is indeed an 
propriety of language, but no defect in grammili 
conſtruction. | | 
4. In theſe paſſages, where St. Paul quotes w m . 
urctis alone, our author ſuppoſes that the Apoftle . A ver 
his readers to ſupply what follows, Exod. xx. 1) of tl 
emi) pnotig TH YUKI TE TANCION T8 u emi)upnoers TH oh s Hiſt 
K. F. A 33 2 72. 


3 1 
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The verb wow, which is expreſſed Deut. xxx. 
WW. whence St. Paul has taken the paſſage in queſtion, 
6 longs to rig XT, and it is at leaſt a matter of doubt, 
echer it can with propriety be referred to Sour and 
al. In the Hebrew it is evident that We- yd has no 
nediate reference to the words expreſſive of © mouth' 
d heart, which are no inſtruments of action. ? 

6. In the note, to which our author refers, be gives 
eciſely the ſame explanation as he has here given. 


PAGE 246. 
J. It is true that aur @vros wag” eu dex Inn 15 found 
ah lix. 21. and aurn n d pe, Jeremiah xxxi. 33. 
| the Greek xxxvili.) but the clauſe 0TXv aPewpai TX; 
„erlag aur is in neither of thoſe paſſages. 
8. The addition of e Trois ν,ẽv tO xAanJneeras by 


means determines the ſenſe of oo pv, ſo as co con- 


et to that of Court of the Gentiles.” 

9. There is fo little ſimilarity between Luke 1. 17. 

| Malachi iv. 6. that it is difficult to determine what 

etained, or what is omitted. | 

10. Our author here obſerves that St. Paul, Heb. ii. 
quotes Iſaiah viii. 18. in the conciſe Rabbinzcal 
hod, leaving a part to be ſupplied by his readers, 


— —— — a; 


C HAPTE vv" 


THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
| MART. > 


. 


— 


: PAGE 246, 
. A very excellent diſſertation on the original manu. 
pts of the Greek Teſtament may be ſeen in Grieſ⸗ 
bs Hiſtoria Textus Epiſtolarum Paulinarum, ſect. ii. 
172. publiſhed at Jena in 1797, 4% 
Hh 4 PAGE 
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PAGE 248. 

The title of this work is, Ulphilæ verſionem 00 

4 5 nonnullorum capitum epiſtolæ Pauli ad Rom 

nos, e litura codicis cujuſdam MsSti. reſcripti in Gel 

pherbytana bibliotheca adſervati dat foras F. A. King 

Brunſvige 1763.47 

3. The Cera title of this book is, Verſuch ene 

Erläutening einer alten Spur der Gothiſchen Ueberkt 
zung. | 

PAGE 249. 

4. Our author is miſtaken in ſuppoſing that 20h 

as well as ZpXHios, 18 found 1 in this paſſage. It is me 

that 1n Pearſon” s edition, though not in Le Cl; 

zeXa0 18 in the text, wgxero a marginal reading; oder 

for , which occurs twice, there is no various the 


ing, and for that reaſon * Eαi% was rejected as {punos Wo th 
by Cotelier and Le Clerc. In the latter part Wt. Pa 
quotation from Ignatius our author follows Prien 
text, which differs from Le Clerc's. rei 
b arg uld 

PAGE 250, Tana 


This quotation is taken from the fifth chpfνeaks 
the epiſtle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians, Vd the 
p- 82. ed. Le Clerc. But the firſt part of that, wilſon 
immediately follows, muſt be a paraphraſe of our au cate. 
for if we except the words gn tos xa T&P01 vt an, if 3 lapſec 
015 YEYEATTL faovev ophara VERpiuy avy mu, Abi = Con 
the fixth chapter of this epiſtle, there is nothing mug ow 

_ correſponds in the original. 4 
6. The diſſertations of J. E. J. Walch. Ulich un 
firſt E ſeparately, were collected ey printed 

3 vols. 4”. at Jena, in 1756, 1759, 1761. * 
in his Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Vol. Il. 5.00 
ed. of 1788, Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du Text d 
N. T. ch. iv. and Grieſbach, in his Hiſtoria Tels 
Epiſtolarum Faulinarum, ſect. iii. S 5g. are of a affen 
opinion. 5 
PAGE 232 
7. Vid. Semleri Commentarli de antiquo Chriſta 
rum ſtatu, § 22. 1 
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e r 


f | PAGE 264. 
But is it not poſſible that the apadzy; and arnpura, 
r which St. Peter ſpeaks, were inhabitants of thote 
lies, to which the reſpective epiſtles were addreſſed? If 
an inference to the contrary, from theſe premiſes 
one, is ungrounded, 


PAGE 255. | 1 
2. Our author ſeems here to confound ancient with 
nodern times, in which the learned, as a recompenſe 
f their labours, enjoy the excluſive privilege of publiſh- 
pg their own works. But it is highly improbable that 
t. Paul was in this ſituation, who having no other object 
n view than to propagate the Chriſtian religion, inſtead 
{ reſerving to himſelf the right of diſtributing copies, 
Would rather have promoted their diſtribution in the 
ebeſt poſſible degree. See Col. iv. 16. Our author 


bed peaks likewiſe of the publication of St. Paul's epiſtles as 
. U. | the edition of a modern volume, whereas it is moſt 


aſonable to ſuppoſe, that they were gradually commu- 
cated from ſociety to ſociety, and that many years 
pypfed, before they formed a ſingle and complete col- 
on. Nor does the hypotheſis of St. Paul's being 
gs own editor ſolve the difficulty, which ariſes from the 
ppoſition of his having written a great number of epiſ- 


hre es, beſide thoſe which are now extant ; ſince in that 
intel u e no reaſon can be aſſigned why the Apoſtle, in the 
acc" blication of his own works, ſhould have confined the 
„. Member to thirteen only. | . 

exc: U. Our author's conjecture, that the ſpurious epiſtles, 
Ta einst which St. Paul warns the Theſſalonians, were 
da er addreſſed to that community, becauſe the impoſture 


ould have been too glaring, is highly probable. But 
= inference, which he thence deduces, ſeems by no 
00 ens to be warranted by thefe premiſes alone. The 
| {ſpurious 


ſpurious epiſtles, to which the Apoſtle alludes, ye. 
probably addreſſed either to the Chriſtians in gener 
or to ſome community at a diſtance from Thefſlzlogic, 
in order to conceal the ffaud : and the mark of diſtin. 
tion, which is given 2 Theſſ. iii. 17. O ev 
X. IIzuas, o £5's Tn{Elgv EV Toon E , WAS intended, x 
a proof of authenticity in the originals themſelves. Tha 
every tranſcript, which was communicated from fociey 
to ſociety throughout the Chriſtian world, was fign 
by St. Paul, in the ſame manner as modern treatiſes ax 
ſometimes ſigned by the editor or bookſeller, in ore 
to prevent an illegitimate edition, is not only impn. 
bable in itſelf, but unwarranted by the paſſage, to wid 
our author refers. | 
PAGE 256. | | 

4. On the ſuppoſition that theſe ſingle copies had w ous re 
errata, but this our author himſelf denies. | 

5. Grieſbach, in his Hiſtoria Textus Epiſt. Pall 
ſect. ii. § 12. is of opinion that the collection of epi 
called by the ancients, e c oe, and ro a uh, W 
not made till after the time of Juſtin Martyr. Sel 
Semleri Hiſt. Eccleſ. ſelecta capita, Tom. I. p. 18, 14 
and Semleri Commentarii hiſtorici de antiquo Chriſt 
norum ſtatu, Tom. I. p. 35—39. On the other i 
of the queſtion, fee Moſheim de rebus Chriſtianon ing | 
ante Conſtantinum M. p. 87. Mill, in his Prolg- 
mena, $ cxcv. ſuppoſes it to have been made in ti 
ſecond century, though earlier than Grieſbach d 
jectures. | 

6. The antiquity of the old Syriac verſion of the ew Bi! 
Teſtament will be examined in the following chat 
but the opinion, that it was written ſo early as the Wh 
century, is ſupported by arguments, that are rather ip 
rious, than real. 


. 
| 132 PAGE 257%. 
1. See Biſhop Watſon's Tracts, Vol. III. p. 2b} 


39, 
209 130 
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PAGE 200. | 
Even the learned and judicious Whitby, in his 
amen variantium lectionum N. T. Milani, expreſſes 
je anxiety at the immenſe number of various read- 
W:. which had been produced by Mill, and which are 
W :0 amount to thirty thouſand. But the neceſſity of 
ciſm in the ſtudy of the Greek Teſtament was at 
time not ſo generally admitted, as at preſent. 


SE 4 4» 39 


PAGE 263. 
Our author gives here an account of the two ma- 
ripts of Ceſar de Mifly, with a catalogue of their 
ous readings; but a tranſlation of his deſcription be- 
x not to the preſent place, but to the chapter rela- 
to the manuſcripts of the Greek Teſtament. 


TE CT IV 


„ „ B&SE--202.. | 
See the Remarks on a late Diſcourſe on Free 


ing by Phileutherus Lipſienſis, (Bentley) & xxxii. 
—68. ed. 5¹. London 1716. | 


| PAGE 204, | 
But our author himſelf admits that no MS. of the 
ew Bible is now extant, that is not more modern 
the Maſora: and, as the Jews have invariably con- 
ed this as an infallible text, no doubt can be made 
the manuſcripts, which are now in our poſſeſſion, 
regulated by that ſtandard. Nor have Kennicott 
De Roſſi, with all their learned labours, been able 
cover variations, which juſtify a contrary opinion. 
The charge laid to the Jews by the ancient fathers 
1 to the Greek verſion, than the Hebrew 
mal 


PAGE 
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PAGE 265. 


4. Our author here reviews Dr. Kennicott's e 
of the Bible, from which he produces a variety of oi 
tracts; but as the original is acceſſible to every rag 
an abſtract in theſe notes would be uſeleſs. | 5 
1 neths Thi 
hic 
lity, ir 
lotted 
Part 
h in 
lid ob 
thous 
(cript 
be ar 
In th 
hos inc 
in the 
l expt 


PAGE 266. 


5. Theſe laws have been given by Wetſtein withon 
clearneſs and preciſion, in his Animadverſiones a 
tiones, printed at the end of his Greek Teſtament, Vd.l 
p. 859—874. This, with ſome other ſmall treatiks 
Wetſtein, was publiſhed at Halle in 1766, with] 
Semler's Notes and Additions, under the title We 
Libelli ad crifin atque interpretationem Novi Ti 
menti. It is a publication which ſhould be in thehax 
of every critic. is 

6. Our author here reviews Dr. Semler's Latin 
phraſe of the Goſpel of St. John, and accedes to hq 
nion that John v. 4. is ſpurious. Grieſbach, ul 
Greek Teſtament, expreſſes likewiſe the fame op 

7. Our author is not accurate in ſaying that non 
ous reading has been found to thoſe paſſages ; for | 


'Of thi 


1. 1. inſtead of Ses the Cod. Stephani a, and Gregor! ö 
Nyſſa have e Heog: on the other hand, Rom. ix. 5 nll [48 


of the fathers have quoted without Hees. See Wat 


and Grieſbach in loco. Prof 


cated it 
Our 4 
Sy Whic 
evelatic 
XVili. - 


J 

8. A diſtinction has likewiſe been made between 

4 3 and wacõ n YeuOn, 2 Tim. iii. 16. See 5 A 
Iiſt. crit. du texte du N. T. ch. 23. Again n Our au 
ſame paſſage the omiſſion of the conjunction i, f vords 
trivial in itſelf, makes a material alteration in the fin the 
as in that caſe $zorvevro5 denotes a qualification of amount 
inſtead of being its predicate, 


For tha 
be Princ 


r.. 


PAGE 271. 


This ſection conſiſts of two in the German origi- 
which I have thrown into one for the fake of per- 
ity, in order that a ſingle and ſeparate ſection might 
lotted to each of the five cauſes of various readings. 

Particular attention muſt be paid to the clauſe to 
h in other reſpects no objection can be made; for 
id objections can be made to any word, its omiſ- 
though ſupported by the authority of only a ſingle 
ſcript 1s worthy of notice, 0 if that manu- 
be ancient and correct. 


hes increaſes in proportion as the manuſcripts, which 
in the omiſſion, differ in age, country, clats, or, as 
Ts ir, _— 


PAGE 272. 
Of this omiſſion no notice was, or could be taken 
fl, Wetſtein, . or Grieſbach, as the Fragmentum 
num has not been in Europe more than thirteen 
Profeflor Hwiid collated it in Rome, and com- 
cated its principal readings to our author. 
Our author has here enumerated the twelve ex- 
„ which Knittel has obſerved in his manuſcript of 
rvelation, viz. ch. ii. 2. vii. 6. vil. 27. 1X. I. x. 6. 
wil. 22. XX. 5. XXi. II. 12. 1 5. XIII. 6. os 
Our author gives here a catalogue of inſtances, in 
words and ſentences are omitted, propter ouolere- 
in the Caſſel manuſcript of the Hebrew Bible. 
amount to not leſs than eighty. 


PAGE 274. 

For that very reaſon it is a matter of doubt, whe- 
de principle of an 1 oliolortduuren can be applied to 
-.- the 


In this caſe the right to a place among the various 


oe Do om a os ere on — v3 _ 
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the above-mentioned paſſage, Matth. xxvii. ; 6. whd 
our author defends, in oppoſition to Wetſtein and Grd 
bach. For the manuſcripts, in which the paſſage i; cui 
ted, are not only by far the moſt numerous, but the ni 


__ 7 
in NC 
word 


n 0 
ancient, and differ in age, country, and character; ]/¼ place 
as the twelve, in which it is found, are of a much nexit. 
rank, and nearly of the ſame claſs, not to mention thy | 
the onuffion is ſupported by the authority of the ng 9. 
ancient verſions. That an interpolated paſſage ſbalieianu 

end with the fame word, as the ſentence, after which i Cant. 
inſerted, is at leaſt poſſible, and this poſſibility ale agm 
ſufficient to defeat the argument for its authentic ng, t 
rived from an opoorexeurov, when we conſider the on 10. 
authorities, which pronounce againſt it. That the H omon 
mule, with which the quotation from the Pſalms is im nce 
duced, Matth. xxvii. 35. is different from that uſd etter 1 
St. John, ch. xix. 24. may be explained on the ſui 
tion, that the interpolator, in order to conceal the fu 11. 
altered the formule by deſign agreeably to Matth. ii e 
It may at the ſame time be obſerved, that the apple 
of the title me«Þnrns to David is not peculiar to Si. M 12. 
thew, for when the ancient Jews ſpake of the Lu d rec 
the Prophets, they included the book of Pſalms be p: 
the latter title, and St. Luke, Acts ii. 30. exprelly un ve 
David weoÞnrns: nor has St. Matthew given hin nde, i 
title more than once. ated ( 
8. Sce Bengel's Apparatus Criticus, p. 676. 2. pts, 
But the principle of an homœoteleuton is wholly in ted tc 
cable to 1 John v. 7. independently of the weight d at t 
dence, that is brought againſt it. For if the og cditic 
text in this paſſage had been that of our common ers in 
editions, and a tranſcriber in the hurry of copying! be Itac 
been guilty-of an omiſſion, propter homccoteleuto, ters 
would have left out the ſecond har Me, with SF ive 
words which lie between it and the firſt h,. W's as 
would have retained « Ty yn, which come after dt firſt 
cond wagrvexvres. . The text therefore, which would! owing 
ariſen from an omiffion, propter homceoteleuto!, bus a 1 
following, Or. retig E100 08 ja pTUREUTES £V TH Vi TN | e, Ba 
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Nut 70 ve, u. TO u. Now as this reading 1s found 
In no manuſcript either ancient or modern, or, in other 
words, as the effect, which muſt-have been produced by 
omiſſion, prepter homceoteleuton, has never taken 
place, it follows that the cauſe likewiſe itſelf did never 
exiſt. OL THE | wo 
| PAGE 275. | 1 
9. The origin of this reading in the Fragmentum Bor- 
ganum may be explained on other principles. The Cod. 
Cant. has OxXAOTOTNAKOTZANTEx, and if the Borgian 
fragment was Copied from a MS. which had this read- 
ng, the tranſcriber omitted the N. | 
10. This is an overſight : our author means the Cla- 
rFomontanus, and the miſtake aroſe from the circum- 
nce that Wetſtein has noted both manuſcripts by the 
ber D. kiinnen e op 
(413-4 PACE 296; © * 

11. As that for inſtance John vii. 40. where for w- 
ul uy ex cu „ M αοαον the Cod. Cant. has woe ex ru 
* 8V απννεννt | 4 EDN 

12. Our author has here printed a letter which he 
d received from Profeflor Adler, at that time in Rome. 
The principal part of the letter relates to the Philoxe- 
nan verſion; but in the page, to which reference is here 
made, is given a lift of orthographical errors in the cele- 
rated Codex Vaticanus, and two other Vatican manu- 
eupts, N'. 354 and 1548, which had: been communi- 
aed to Adler by Profeſſor Birch of Copenhagen, who 
s at the ſame time in Rome collating manuſcripts for 
us edition of the Greek Teſtament. The orthographical 
ors in the Codex Vaticanus, ariſing from what is called 
be Itaciſm, amount to twenty-nine in the eight firſt 
Wpters of St. Matthew, of which only a collation is 
Ke given ; but it is unneceſſary to ſpecify them at pre- 
at, as they may be ſeen in Birch's Greek Teſtament, 

firſt volume of which is already publiſhed under the 
owing title, Quatuor Evangelia Græce, cum varian- 
bus a textu lectionibus Cod. MSS. Bibliothecæ Vati- 
az, Barberinæ, Laurentianæ, Vindobonenſis, 8 
lenſis, 


"_ 
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lenfis, Havnienſis regiæ, quibus accedunt lectiones w. s! 


ſionum Syrarum, Veteris, Philoxenianæ, et Hier ot 
mitanæ, juſſu et ſumptibus regiis edidit Andreas Bu 3 
Havinæ 1788, fol, et 4%. The principal excellence i * 
this ſplendid work conſiſts in the complete extra i pit e! 
which are given from the moſt important manuſe oli 
perhaps exiſting, which before the time of this lem 3 
editor had been very imperfectly collated. Ar 
13. In the Orient. Bibl. Vol. XVI. p. 164. our an iP.» © 
reviews Profeſſor White's edition of the Philoxenian w. af 
hon of the four. Goſpels, publiſhed at Oxford in 177k 3 
and takes notice in particular of ſeveral orthographid : 1 
errors in the Greek readings, written in the margnd "a 
the manuſcript, from which the edition was punti 1 le 
They relate chiefly to a confuſion of o with u and «wh 55 l 
n, but it is unneceſſary to produce particular eum. 7 
as the edition of the Philoxenian verſion is acceſſible A ch ” 
every reader. Vol. XVIII. p. 123. our author has pull 
ed a ſecond letter from Profeſſor Adler, dated Rona mi C 
Nov. 1, 1781, in which he gives an account of a mas 
ſcript, of the Philoxemian verſion, which is much ma 
correct in the marginal Greek readings, than that pn 8. Ot] 
ſented by Mr. Ridley to the univerſity of Oxford ima 
from which it appears that the errors of the Oxford a W. 
nuſcript are not to be aſcribed to the editor, Thoms 4 Wy 
Heraclea. For a deſcription of this MS. ſee Ad. g, Mn 
Verſiones Syriacæ, p. 64, 65. Lad þ5 ws 
14. The Itaciſm conſiſts in pronouncing u like 4 G : 
both of which letters the modern Greeks give the (uy - wi 
of the Italian i or the Engliſh e. 4 The 
8 5 | a. -. 
BAGS 2471. ag 
1:5. The ſubſtitution of xen>o5 for xęigos may bed bor: 
explained on the principle of a paronomaſia; for Clent ubteg | 
of Alexandria (Stromat. Lib. II. ſeck. 4.) fays, av } 
£65 XI Co WETIS"EVXOTES xeno. TE £10k RN AEVOVTO, It n 2. Our 
be acknowledged however that this very paronom ul Lat . 
implies a ſimilarity of the ſounds of » and «. Ki . 


he 6. Though our author appears to differ from Wa 
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his manner of explaining the orthographical errors of 
> Codex Alexandrinus, yet in fact theſe eminent critics 
th agree. Woide fays, in the paragraph to which our 
hor alludes, © Jam brevi et plana demonſtratione pa- 
it e libris Ægyptiacis, qui nobis ſuperſunt, Ægyptios 
uti e, et t uti as pronunciaſſe. Our author lkewiſe 
ounts for theſe errors from a want of proper diſtinc- 
n in the manner of pronouncing ; but inſtead of call- 
> it Egyptian pronunciation, as it was not confined to 
ypt alone, the ſame errors being found in manuſcripts 
written in that country, uſes the term Itaciſm, taken 
he moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word. | 
17. It is well known that after the time of the Ptole- 
s the ancient Egyptian language was written with 
eek letters, the inhabitants of that country adopting 
Greek alphabet, to which however they added eight 
ers of their own, as being expreſſive of ſounds to 
ch none exactly correſponded in the Greek. See 
ntfaucon's Palæographia Greca, Lib. IV. cap. 7. or 


lym: Grammatica Coptica p. 39—42. 


_ PAGE 278. | 
8. Others again de, for inſtance the Claromontanus 
ima manu, though d ex emendatione. | 
9. Wetſtein has quoted four manuſcripts for avre- 
to which Grieſbach has added two others, but of 
e fix the Codex Alex. is the only one of great anti- 


7 


o. Grieſbach has taken ed, Rom. ii. 17. into the 
of his edition. "OA 

l. The Hebrew text, Job xxxiv. V. differs ſo ma- 
ly from that of the Septuagint, that it is difficult to 
mine whether it decides for ide or ede. Perhaps 
author means v. 16. where 4: likewiſe occurs, which 
pubtedly ought to be « de, becauſe the Hebtew is 


2. Our author ſhould rather have ſaid four Codices 

©-Latini, for the opprobrious title Codex Latini- 

has been leſs frequently applied fince the days of 
SS ins . 


. 


* | | 
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Semler, Grieſbach, and Woide, than in the beginny 
and middle of the preſent century. Theſe four may 
ſcripts are the Claromontanus, Sangermanenſis, Auge 
fis, and Boernerianus, which are quoted by Wetftanfy 
dio vroraarede ; but that learned critic is miſtaken, ; 
leaſt with regard to the Boernerianus, which has dum 
ragt d, though the Latin tranſlation written over te 
Greek text is ſubditi eſtote. See Matthi's edition d 
the Codex Boernerianus, fol. 17. It was publiſh t 
Meiſſen in Saxony in 1791, 4*. 


| PAGE 279. | 

23. Our author muſt here be underſtood not of tl dcrypl 
Vulgate, which has a different reading from that mi 
he prefers, but of the Latin verſion, with which the fu hons, 
above-mentioned Codices Grzco-Latini are acm ev 
nid. „ ed no 
24. See above, Note 12. The examples of onion * 
phical errors produced by our author, in which : 
are confounded in the celebrated Codex Vaticn 
amount to four only in the Goſpel of St. Matthew, f 
which alone they are taken, viz. ch. viii. 12. 4 
xili. 1 5. c, 55. ia g. XXIV. 15. e505, Bitl 
firſt and third examples, if they are not errata u 
Author's publication, differ not from the common ia 
ing. The inſtances of a ſimilar nature, taken from! 
Codex 354, are confined to St. Luke's Goſpel, and 
Ch. ii. 24. rev, 38. avlouoroyurso. ix. 45 eodourzi, Wil 
there is likewiſe an error ariſing from the Itaciſm, x. 
d1Jopi, XI. 25. eXuv. Xlll. 3. arb . XIV. 29. of 
Xvi. LY XgroPeriacrov, 31. E n.. XV11. 10. «ft r 
viii, 5. vromaCn. XIx. 3. cexupar., From the G 
1548 only two examples of this kind are given, 
XV. 32. &TW\wies XIX. 33. r. 9 
25. See above, Note 13. 


- f PAGE 280. 
286. Here is an erratum which I have not bel! 
to correct. N f 

| ; 27 | 


1 


NGT ES TO CHAP. YI. SECT. vIfI. 8 > 
27. Our author here quotes p. 1:55: of Ptolemy's Geo- 
phy, without mentioning the edition, but he means 
at which was publiſhed by P. Montanus in 1605. 
28. Our author here gives extracts from Velthuſen's 
WT rations on Various Subjects, printed in London 
| 3: but as the original is acceſſible to every reader, 
lanſlation of the extracts is unneceſſary. 
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| = PAGE 281. | 
29: It may ſeem extraordinary that our author ſhould 
ak of a tranſlation from the Hebrew in the Greek 
cryphal book of Eſdras (that is in the firſt book of 
ras in the Apocrypha of the Vulgate and the mioderti 
ons, for the ſecond no longer exiſts either in the 
brew or in the Greek) as this book ts generally ſup- 
ed not to have exiſted in a Hebrew original. See 
ay's Key to the Old Teſtament and Apocrypha, p. 
h. But in Eichhorn's Allgemeine Bibliothek, or Uni- 
ſal library of biblical literature, Vol. I. p. 178—232. 
e is a very excellent eſſay, from which it appears that 
Greek book of Eſdras, though not a literal tranſla- 
„ includes the Hebrew Ezra, with a part of Nehe- 
h, and a few chapters of the Chronicles. Now with 
& to N , which our author ſuppoſes to have 
led in the original Eſdras v. 34: it is at the utmoſt a a 
able conjecture, as it can be ſupported by no evi- 
e. In the Syriac verſion, which would afford the 
means of diſcovering the truth, thete is unfortu- 
ly a chaſm in this chapter from ver. 14. to ver. 40. 
| Cod. Vat. has a, the Al. 4Þwi, Breitinger's 
on a, the Vulgate Malmon. If the liſt of Jewiſh 
es enumerated Efdras v. correſponds to that given 
u. the thirty-fourth verſe of the former muſt cor- 
nd to the fifty-ſeventh verſe of the latter, but here 
nd N, to which no various reading is given by 
t Kennicott or De Roſſi, though Ammon is a mar- 
reading in the Engliſh verſion. Yet our author's 
beſis is ingenious, and affords a ſolution of the 
ent readings in a paſſage, where a proper name and 
| I12 ft. 


Preſſed. 
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not an adj ective was undoubtedly deſigned to be a. 


30. Our author has here inſerted a letter which he 
had received from Dr. Leſs, dated Paris, March 20,171; 
The manuſcript, in which he found it difficult in u 
caſes to diſtinguiſh B from K, and H from N, ; .;. 
Codex Stephani n. = Ita 
| „ P&AORK 2832. | 

31. To which may be added the Codex Cantali. 
gienſis, publiſhed by Dr. Kipling. Various ſpecimemd 
ancient Greek writing may be alſo ſeen in Pocod WM 
Greek Inſcriptions, Montfaucon's Palzographia Grea, t 'i 
and Blanchini Evangeliarium quadruplex. ae 
32. This reading was preferred by Wetſtein: al i 
Grieſbach has taken it into the text of his edition, 

33. This manuſcript is noted by Grieſbach in tk 
| book of Revelation, Codex 30. 


PAGE 283. | 

34. For the reading e re, ſee Mill and Grieſbach s necb 
Wetſtein has quoted only the Cod. Alexandrinus. | 

35. See above ſect. v. Note 6. 


E220: T... Ix, 


8 | PAGE 284. 
I. See Montfaucon's PalæographiaGræca, Lib. V. ci 

2. There are two different readings wat and wi 
1 Macc. xiv. 35. for which Grotius accounted by 
poſing them to be different interpretations of an al 
viation nn. This our author denies ; he has aſſigned 
- reaſon, but he probably concludes from the circumliu 
that this mark of abbreviation for v or wats 1508 
in no manuſcript now extant. . 


f | PAGE 285. * 
3. The readings, which ariſe from a falſe come 
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ode, which are occaſioned by wrongly interpreting an 
bpreviation. Nor is Grieſbach's hypotheſis unſupported 
Wy fact, for he has produced an inſtance from Tertullian. 
e his Hiſtoria textus epiſtolarum Paulinarum, ſect. iii. 
6. See alſo Semler's Appendix obſervationum, printed 
W: the end of his edition of Wetſtein's Prolegomena, p. 
87. Mill is likewiſe of the ſame opinion, Proleg. 626. 
his at leaſt is certain, that if we reject the hypotheſis 
e have no method of accounting for the origin of ſuch 
ifferent readings as uo and epYaGopevos, xn and 
aertav, an and phe CTWAW, WjhoTev and WproAoY/nrev, & C. 
ut if we admit that in the ancient MSS. of the four 
{ centuries theſe words were abbreviated, a difference 
the mode of decyphering them affords a ſimple and 

n eaſy ſolution. | | 

PAGE 286. 

4. It is probable not only that this reading is fpuri- 
„but likewiſe the former, and that the true text is 
unh u t (Jaointia Tv WaTEE5 naw Auld, See 
riebach in — 


5. Publiſhed at Copenhagen in 1773, 8. 


| PAGE 207. 
b. The perſons enumerated Matth. xin. 55. are James, 
ples, Simon and Judas: but they are there mentioned 
brethren of Chriſt, not as ſons of Alphæus, nor can 
phzus by any explanation be ſhewn to have been 
ar father; for, if ade be taken in its proper ſenſe, 
ey were the ſons of Joſeph and Mary; if in its moſt 
enfive ſenſe, it is probable that James and Joſes were 
e ſons of Cleopas and Mary, the ſiſter of the mother 
Jelus. Compare Matth. xiil. 5 5, with Matth. xxvii. 56. 
d John xix. 25. That Alphæus had likewiſe a fon 
o was called James, affords no argument that they 
re one and the ſame perſon. The reaſon therefore 
lened by our author, why IzxuCo was written as a ſcho- 
n to Arup, is without foundation: and the true reaſon 
that Alphæus is never mentioned in the New Teſta- 
Mt but as the father of James, except Mark ii. 14. 
1 1 3 „ e 
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a Mill prefer BASHe rug aeg . we Fevdeu 00W Ut 


ſome ancient manuſcript, accuſtomed to the expreſig 


the paſſage in queſtion. The proprietor therefore t to 


Iæxc eo Tov TV Ani, concluded that Aeviv Tov ry Any, 


which occurs only once, was a falſe reading, and n = 
cured to write InxWov in the margin, as a critical thoul hat t 
unwarranted conjecture. 1 and 
7. The common printed text Mark viii. 24. is Wis ne 


rig aubemes, ws devden miemearwras, But Wetſtein m h 


rag, and this reading is ſupported by the beſt authors trodu 
Now that the latter clauſe OTh wg gevo pc, x. T. A Was 00-8! 
ginally written as a marginal ſcholion in order to ex 


a difficult paſſage, as our author ſuppoſes, is improbi en t] 


in itſelf, and ſupported by no authority. If he may plen 
only that or: and o, which make the difference bemm 


the common text and that which is preferred by V men 
{tein and Mill, were inſerted with that view, the ule e terr 
tion defeats the very end for which it was made, - alc 
conſtruction is much more intelligible without them, ems te 
8. To theſe ſcholia may be added another, viz. aut whi 
Tlwp.4rw, the reading of the Cod. Claromontanus. d why 


PAGE 288, 
9. Grieſbach, who has rejected Jefa&a vu; from 
text of his edition, has a full ſtop at the end of iy 12. C 


fourth verſe : and it is more reaſonable to ſuppole H una. 
the fifth verſe commences a new ſentence, than Hof w. 
x&ew is governed by «wav. Chryſoſtom likewiſe, mn ne 
remarks on this paſſage in his ſixteenth Homily, Veel f 


p. 555. ed. Montfaucon, refers yaew to die e Ara 
ſays, Ts drojutvor nw THY Xue xo THY No⏑ͤfé TH In 
„eg rng big Trug XVI. | Pe.” : 

10. Theophylacti Commentarius in 2 epift. al tural te 
rinthios, cap. viii, 4. P. 384. ed. Lindſell, Lond. 100] ro 1 


PAGE 289. 2 t there 

11. Chryſbſtom makes no mention of an ellpis, the rel 

if the ſeveral parts of this paſſage, 2 Cor. vii. 4 O. 
which the learned father has commented 2 a cho 


orks ro CHAP. V SECT. IX. 505 


t together, they form the following text, Mera wo 
vga FW, Jropaevos nay TH X , . THY Kowwvezy n α 
ag rug £15 rug YI" TETO u Was WHEEXKANY, g NARS 
ada, 71 TorguTh d1axovicu, xa » xalus mE. 
hat the clauſe between «5 rug a, at the end of ver. 
and xa: v Nbg n G., at the beginning of ver. 5. 
not intended by Chryſoſtom as an ellipſis, appears 
Im his very ſilence on that head, and that he really 
oted it as a part of St. Paul's text, appears from the 
troducing it by the word O. Now this is the clauſe 
ich Theophylact ſays is wanting, a term which is at- 
ded with ſome obſcurity, but Mill has certainly miſ- 
ken the reaſoning of the Greek father, in ſaying in 
pplementum ſententiæ addi debere avadefadui E 
tat Theophylactus, for Theophylact not only makes 


Wl mention of any imperfection in the ſenſe, but applies 
ile e term Ae to the whole clauſe, not to æνάjD 
z alone. Whether this clauſe, which Chryſoſtom 


ms to have found in his copy of St. Paul's epiſtles, 
t which was wanting in that uſed by Theophylact, 
d which he ſaid ſhould he ſupplied, be genuine or 
t, is another inquiry. | | N 


om U PAGE 290. 

of iſ 12. Our author here ventures a conjecture againſt 
eh unanimous authority of the Greek manuſcripts, in 
in th of which without exception is found » pn qonayes. 
- inf Is Iikewiſe the reading in the quotations of all the 
Vol Meck fathers ; it is in both Syriac verſions, as well as 
| Arabic, Coptic, Æthiopic, and Armenian: it is 
eie more ſuitable to the context, as, St. John hav- 


g {aid in the preceding verle o eonoJrt Ta Inu, it is 
ad boral to expect that the antitheſis ſhould be e jp on- 
ju rev Inv. It is true that in the Vulgate and ſeve- 
other Latin tranſlations we find ſolvit Jeſum, but 
t there ever exiſted the Greek reading e aus i depends 
the relation of Socrates (Hiſt. Eccl Lib. vi. cap. 
Our author ſays very properly that o ave, cannot. 
ale a ſcholion explanatory of a Un ogagyes, but we mull, 
FER not 
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not therefore conclude that the latter is a ſcholong 
the former. If the relation of Socrates be true, i 3 
probable that o ave is an ancient but wilful corrypig 
made to obtain an additional text. againſt the Cen, Wi 
thians. See Mill's Note to this paſſage. | arion 
13. This reading is quoted by neither Mill, Wetten 
nor Grieſbach; it is probably a miſtake for ous coun 
op4gaylwme, the reading adopted by Wetſtein. 
14. Grieſbach has quoted this MS. for ogac;; ch 
Orv, 4 ; | | | 
15. The reading of the Wolfenbüttel MS. or Grid. 
bach's Codex 30. is not a compoſition. of the coma 
with a various reading, but a mere inverſion of ti 


eeral 
reek 
ent 0 
r ue. 


23. 
former. It is nothing more than o Hera Tvro Yiuny . 
QnTng, for Ae rr 0 J eudomęo nr. | 
16. The German title of this book is, Knittels new 24. 
Critiken über den Spruch, Drey find die da zeugn, 25. 
Brunſwick 1785. ge W: 
1 yy PAGE 291. preek | 
17. See Note 2. to ſect. i. | $ appe 
18. Noſtra vero ſententia, quia apud Latinos, 4iihilox: 
quorum codices illa lectio reficta eſt, Spiritus eſt ani. 


ris maſculini. 


Wetſtein's Note to Matth. Iii. il 


Ss | PAGE 292. 

19. This example is taken from the Caſſel math 
ſcript, which for "PN, Dan. v. 2 5. has PN, and, wic 
is extraordinary, a ſtroke is drawn acroſs H as a tod 
that it ought to be eraſed. Here our author with gr 
reaſon conjectures, that the ſtroke of eration was t 
ſigned for the Jod, and that by accident a wrong kt ted 
was expunged, in the ſame manner as the word 0a 3. TI 
written in the margin of a corre&ed ſheet, gives N 
quently occaſion to the removal of a different let 
or word, from that which the corrector intended. 
| 20. Namely, the Syriac text. expreſſes not on 

TROY EVTOAWY . , . . .. . X&% h neee, but wurm Tf 
 BVTOAW « . «+ e Th a ns. 
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5 | PAGE 293. +. 

21. See Dr. Semler's Note to John v. 4. in his Pa- 
phraſis in Evangelium Johannis. q | 
22. It ſurely lies within the province of a collector of 
arious readings to take notice of ſo remarkable a paſ- 
age, in ſo remarkable a manuſcript as the Codex Can- 
brigienfis : and not only the Greek text of this paſſage, 
ot likewiſe the two Latin tranflations our author has 
eerally copied from Wetſtein's Greek Teſtament. The 
reek text, given by Mill and Grieſbach, has a diffe- 
nt orthography in ſome of the words, for inſtance wigs 
r agg rr for nrrov. 


23. In Gale's Opuſcula Mythologica, p. 627. 629. 


= 

7 
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| | PAGE 296. | 

24. See Grieſbach's Note to Matth. xx. 28. 
25. Another very convincing argument that this paſ- 
ge was written originally in Greek is, that it exiſted in 
freek manuſcripts at Alexandria before the year 616, 
appears from a marginal note in a manuſcript of the 
hiloxenian verſion, formerly in the poſſeſſion of Afe. 
ant, See Adler's Verſiones Syriacæ, p. 90, 91. 


8 1 T. X. 


PAGE 298. 

1. Compare Wetſtein's Prolegomena, p. 22. with 
oide's Preface to the Codex Alexandrinus, 5 87, 88. 
d Spohn's Note to this laſt paragraph. 5 

2. Velthuſen's Obſervations on various ſubjects were 
ted in London 1773, 8”. „ | 
3. The reference to Wetſtein's Prolegomena belongs 
ther to the preceding page. | 


3 PAGE 299. 
4 In the Orient. Bibl. Vol. VII. p. 138. our author 
printed a letter written by Woide, dated April 186. 
1 l 399 8 1 114» \ 


= 774, in which he relates that the Codex Ephren, 


/ 
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1 Tim. iii. 16. has OC, where the ſtroke over « ſhaw 


it to have been meant for Oc. He relates alſo in de 
fame letter, that Seeg is not only at preſent, but ew 
a prima mann, the reading of the Codex Claromontany 
In defence of this account Woide wrote another let 
to the editor of the Kieliſche Beyträge, dated Sept.! 
1776, which is printed in the third volume of th 
Vork, p. 147—188. with two French letters, dat 
Bibliotheque du Roi, Sept. 30. and Sept. 24. 170 n 
oppoſition to Woide. 5 
In the Orient. Bibl. Vol. IX. p. 143. is a kette 
which our author had received from Dr. Leſs, date 
Paris, March 20". 1775, in which he fays, that be 
could diſcover in that paſſage of the Codex Ephren 
only fragments of letters, or at beſt detached letter i 
the midſt of chaſms. The teſtimony of Grieſbach, f. 
which our author refers to the Orient. Bib. Vol. J. 
may be ſeen at large in the preface to the ſecond volume 
of Grieſbach's Greek Teſtament, p. 9—11. With te: 
ſpect to the various authorities, for and againſt the dt 
ferent readings 1 Tim. iii. 16. beſide the notes of Mil 
Wetſtein, and Grieſbach, which laſt critic has arrangi 
the evidence in the cleareſt light, may be conſulted d 
Ifaac Newton's ſecond letter to Le Clerc, which vas ff 
printed in London in 17 54, from an authentic copy 
the Remonſtrants library in Amſterdam, and more c- 
rectly by Dr. Horſley, from the author's own man! 
ſcript, in his edition of Newton's Works, Vol. V. p. 
—550. See eſpecially Grieſbach's Symbolz (ria 
p. t—lv. = | 
| | PAGE 3OO. | | 
. 5. The Codex Alexandrinus is not the only mi 
ſcript in which unfair practices of this kind have be 
admitted. The Codex Ephrem, and Codex Claromdl 
- tanus, have ſuffered in the ſame manner. See Wetſtell 
and Griefbach's Notes to 1 Tim. iii. 16. Grieſbad 
Symbolæ Criticæ, p. xiv. and the preface to the {cw 
volume of his Greek Teſtament, p. 9, 19, 4 
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| PAGE 301. 
6. For that reaſon Grieſbach has rejected them from 
nee text of his edition, 5 
g Matthäi's edition of the Greek Teſtament was 
3 publiſhed at Riga, in 12 vols. 9 between the years 
7582 and 1788. It contains à great variety of readings 

om Greek manuſcripts preſerved in Moſcow, where 
e learned editor was formerly Profeſſor. 


PAGE 302. 

8. By the term ancient edition, which without ex- 
lanation may appear obſcure, our author underſtands 
hat Semler and Grieſbach have exprefſed by the word 
ecenſio. This ſubject will be examined at large in 
he chapter relative to the MSS. of the Greek Teſta- 
nent: in the mean time may be conſulted Grieſbach's 
WW reface to the 1“. vol. of the Greek Teſtament, p. 9. 
is Symbolæ Criticæ, p. cxvii—cxxu, or his Hiſtoria 


4 extus epiſtolarum Paulinarum, ſect, 1. & 20. 

* | PAGE 303. 

"Mi 9. For that reaſon Grieſbach has removed them from 
e end of the 16". to the end of the 14®. chapter. 

N. 10. Repetunt hic (ſcil. Malach. iii. 24.) curioſi qui- 

1 am Judæi verſum penultimum conſolatorium poſt ul- 


mum anathema comminantem, eodem modo ut in 
elaia, Lamentationibus Jeremiæ, et Eccleſiaſte. 
Biblia Hebraica, van der Hooght, Tom. II. p. 160, 


P. 55 


Cinch PAGE 304. 


11. See Dr. Semler's treatiſe, De duplici appendice 
piſtolæ ad Romanos, Hale 1 »67, . = 
12. Our author has here printed a letter written by 
ofeſſor Birch relative to the Codex Vaticanus. In the 
ige, to which he particularly refers, an inaccuracy is 
rected relative to the five Vienna manuſcripts, of 
hich Profeſſor Treſchow had ſaid that the paſſage in 
eſtion was wanting at the end of the 16". chapter, 
t had neglected to mention that it was placed at the 
| | end 


y mal 
ave Un 
laromo 
erſte! 
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pu 
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end of the 14". Now as Birch quotes by the numben 


57. 67, 68, 69, 70. according to the preſent notain ds 

in the Imperial library, and Treſchow, who deſerits all 

them in his Tentamen, p. 55—83. quotes the nun. d 

bers aſcribed to the Imperial manuſcripts by Lambecy poet 

VIZ, I. 34, 33, 36, 37. it might be doubted, by thi 

who have no opportunity of comparing the two cut 

logues, whether they meant the ſame five manuſcry, 18 

It is certain however, that the Cod. Lambecii 1. has the ES 
paſſage at the end of the 14®. chapter, for this is te pant 

manuſcript from which Alter has printed his Grek mY 


Teſtament. See Vol. II. p. 132. of his edition: fr 
allo p. 758. where it appears that the Cod. Lambei 
35. has it in the ſame place. And as Alter has likemik 
collated the Codd. 36. and 37. and has noted no & 
viation from the Codex 1. we muſt conclude the (ane 
allo of theſe manuſcripts. | 
13. Alſo in the Armenian verſion, and the Arabic d 

the Polyglot. | | | 

14. Grieſbach ſays, Reliqua uſque ad finem el 
tolæ cuncta diſſecuit Marcion.“ The evidence of Ma: 
cion therefore, with reſpect to the poſition of the paſig 
in queſtion, is of no importance. | 
. 15. I have left this ſentence as it ſtands in the 60. 
man original, but it is neceffary to obſerve, that of the 
four manuſcripts quoted by Grieſbach, the three laitat 
erroneouſly interpreted by our author. For Cantal 
gienſis, Baſil 2. and Regius 54. muſt be read Claromot 

tanus a primà manii, Sangermanenſis, and Regius 18 
nunc 219. In the liſt of errata, he ſays the whole ſt 
tence muſt be expunged ; but this is unneceffary, #1 
needs only the correction which has been here git 
Grieſbach has likewiſe quoted the Cod. Harleianus 555% 
but adds © in margine docet- ev Toig warxog aura. 
fine cap. 14. hec inveniri.“ : | 
16. Grieſbach, on whoſe critical accuracy we m3" 
general rely, quotes the Armenian verſion as having th 
paſſage likewiſe at the end of the 14". chapter. 

"GY This is abſolutely denied by Matthäi, the edt 
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che Codex Boernerianus, who is beſt able to form a 
dgement on this ſubject. He aſſerts that both the 
atin and the Greek texts are written by the fame hand, 
d with the ſame ink. See his Preface to the Codex 


oernerianus, p. xv. 


| 5 PAGE 305. 

18. Our author ſhould have added a ſecundâ man, 
rex emendatione, for the Claromontanus a prima 
and has the paſſage at the end of the 16". chapter. 
19. With this difference, that the 14". chapter ends 
ith eig rug auwvxs, the 16. with eig rug GWVHE TWY, ELWYOP, 
ee Woide's Catalogue of the various readings of the Co- 
lex Alex. Rom. xvi. 27. But this is not the only ma- 
uſcript in which the paſſage is found at the end of both 
hapters : Grieſbach diſcovered it in both places in the 
od. Colbertinus 2844, and allo in the Armenian 
erſion. ! | 

20. See Note 14. 

21, See Note 18. 


PAGE 206. 

22, Our author's ſtatement would have been more 
ear, if inſtead of five, he had made only four diviſions. 
Of ſuch authorities as have the paſſage at the end of 
e 14". chapter only. 2. At the end of the 16. chap- 
r only. 3. At the end of both chapters. 4. At the 
hd of neither chapter. In conſequence of his arrange- 
tent, the ſame evidence is produced twice, namely, 


o. 3. and No. 5. 


8. 8 CT; XL 


PAGE 307. 
1. Apparatus Criticus, p. 488. ed. 24. 
V | 
2. The German title of this book is, Knittel's Bey- 
| 5 träge 
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träge zur Kritik über die Offenbahrung Johann, pri, ee 


ed at Brunſwick in 1773, 4. 4 = 
| ; | ac 

5 PAGE 309. 25 5 Befid 

3. Becauſe avreacyor and AfYepevoars had immediate ugh 
8 9 55 prefe; 
4. Wetſtein's 7. rule, Vol. II. p-. 859. is, Inter dus dee G 
variantes lectiones, ſi quæ eſt evÞwvorego; aut planior, me 
Græcantior, alteri non protinus præferenda eſt, ul 86 
contra ſæpius. See alſo Grieſbach's Pref. to the 15. 10 * 
of his Greek Teſtament, p. 14. Note (*). | An 


| | PAGE 311. : | 
5. Grieſbach quotes likewiſe the two Perſian, and th 
three Arabic verſions. - 0 
6. See Blanchini Evangeharium quadruplex, Par ll, 
VV RE | | 
>: 7. Namely Ephrem a prima mand, Cantabrigienls 
Stephani n. - | 
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a FACE 212 - 
8, I have taken the liberty to abridge this paragraph 
as our author's remarks, with- reſpect to Dr. Semlr, 
breathe rather a ſpirit of perſonal enmity, than that d 
cool and critical inquiry. This is not the place to ei 
amine Dr. Semler's principles of criticiſm; it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that they are held in high eſteem by the bel. 
judges, though his conjectures, like thoſe of our autho 
and of every other critic, are ſometimes ungrounded: 
a circumſtance at which no one ſhould be ſurpriſed, 8 
the province of criticiſm is confined within the bound 
of probability, and can ſeldom or never extend to ablo- 
lute certainty. pn Cy 
9. This general ſtatement bf the rule given by Dt, 
Grieſbach, betrays either great inattention in our auth0, 
or, what is worſe, want of candour. For that learned and 
accurate critic adds, in the very place to which our auth 
refers, Excipe tamen lectiones breviores, a) ex homo: 
teleuto ortas, aliaſque talium locorum, in quibus ad oni 
tendum librarius non poterat non pronior eſſe quam 
addendum, 8) e difficultate lectionis plenioris enatas, L 


14, ( 
etſtei 
Ie abo! 
ich in 
N Grie 
nus ex 


ingenv 


— 
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Wnoenio ac ſtilo ſcriptoris minus convenientes quam ple- 
ores. T bis laſt clauſe in particular muſt reſcue Grieſ- 
ach from the charge, wllich our author has laid to him. 
eades, Grieſbach has mentioned four conditions, which 
Wught in general to take place when the ſhort reading is 
referred: but theſe our author paſſes over in ſilence. 
ee Grieſbach's Preface to the 1“. vol. of his Greek Teſ- 
nent, p. 14. Note (). See allo Wetſtein's 9. rule, 
62, 863. of the 2. vol. of his Greek Teſtament, 
ich Dr. Semler's remarks on it, p. 64. of his edition 
Ie wetſtenii libelli ad criſin atque interpretationem 
ovi Teſtamenti. 
| 1486313. | 
10. Wetſtein relates the opinions of Mill and Bengel, 
ut is totally filent with regard to his own. If our au- 
or argues from Wetſtein's having retained the com- 
non reading, che. inference is at leaſt vague, as it is 
ell known that Wetſtein's text- follows in general the 
ommon printed text. Among the manuſcripts which 
ave & Teesozanp are the Alexandrinus, Cantabrigienſis, 
nd Baſilienſis B. VI. 21. Grieſbach ſeems to prefer 
his reading. ) 
11. Ex aurois a prima manu, err brug ex emenda- 
lone. - | 06 
12. This inference, which appears to be extremely 
rational, is founded on the very {ame principle which 
r. Semler often applies when he rejects a reading as 
burious. Our author therefore can have no reaſon to 
nſure a critic, who argues on the ſame ground with 
imſelf, . "I wy 
13. Here again the Cod. Cant. for «-w has Aae 
P TIVES, ; | | | 
c PAGE 314. 85 
14. Our author has here mentioned Bengel and 
ſetſtein, as if they were the only critics that adopted 
e above-mentioned rule, and has paſſed over Grieſ- 
ich in filence, as if he were a critic of inferior order. 
t Grieſbach ſays expreſſly, Præferatur lectio obſcurior, 
us emphatica, durior, &c. | weed. cx ay 
Prefat. ad Nov. Teft, Tom. I. p. xiv. 
e 88 a 153. lie 


tion might have given riſe to the miſtake, or it 8 


are at preſent unable to aſſign. 


 Zthiopic, the Vulgate, the old Italic, and of ſea 


diſtinction that was not common to a multitude. # 


might imagine that ue Ax, immediately folloth 
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15. The fix manuſcripts quoted by Wetſtehn = 1 
Aves, are the Alexandrinus, Claromontanus a prinzi Wi 19 
manu, Augienſis, Boernerianus, and Stephani «, tg 
which Grieſbach has added the Sangermanenſis, ani 
four others. It is alſo the reading of the Coptic, th 


fathers. Bo 

16. Wetſtein relates the opinion of the above. mei. 
tioned critics, but all that can be referred, with rehe 
to his own ſentiments, is that the common reading ia 
leaſt intelligible. Dr. Grieſbach and Dr. Harwood i WAR ©. 
ſo decided in favour of Aras, that they have taken i i > 
into the text pf their editions. = 


7 { The extent of meaning to be applied to aray 
muſt be determined by the words with which it is con 
nected. It is true that the numerous converts in | 
ruſalem, on the day of Pentecoſt, might be all includ 
under the title awzgxn vv ItporoAvpur, And if a nume 
of Achzans had been converted at the ſame time, a 
ſome extraordinary occaſion, they might have be» 
termed collectively, ar ve Axaizs. But when tix L We 
title is applied to an dal in particular, it 1s 

ſonable to ſuppoſe that St. Paul intended a mark f 


PAGE 3135. 


18. The propriety of our author's concluſion depend 
on the point of view, from which the ſubject 1s exanit 
ed. It is true that no man would defignedly alter A 
to Axaizs, Rom. xvi. 5. in order to render the f 
more clear; but is it not poſſible that Ax aas my Latir 
have been written for Arias, by miſtake ? As the i neceß 
preſſion ara v Ayaing OCCUrs in another patlagy | 
careleſs tranſcriber, having copied in this place ara 


and write it without further examination; or, a5 bal 2 ; 
words begin and end with the ſame letter, an abbr | 


have been occaſioned by.ſome trivial cauſe, which 


19, U 
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19. Our author here contends that ev TW Wow anus 
the genuine reading, Acts xm. 33. notwithſtanding 
- 1 which is there quoted, is taken from the 
ond Pſalm, and that dure, the common printed 
ding, proceeded from a tranſcriber, who made the 
eration in order to remove the ſeeming difficulty. He 
Peerves, that no one would have changed dur to 
„e, whereas the motive for changing the latter to the 
rer is obvious. He explains the difficulty, not by 
ppoſing that the firſt and ſecond Pſalms compoſed 
einally only one, but that the firſt Pſalm was origi- 
h a kind of preface, and that the numbers prefixed 
each Plalm began with that which is now the ſecond. 
ſupport of this conjecture he appeals to the Caſſel 
1 anuſcript, in which the firſt Pſalm is written as a pre- 


41 cc, and that, which is noted in other MSS. 2, is 
cy rked K. Grieſbach has taken 7 TW WEewTtyY arpo into 
1 text of his edition, as being fupported by the beft 
ny | thority. 1 eh | 


20. Our author ſhould have mentioned the argu- 
ent, if any exiſt, by which sara is ſhewn to be the 
wine reading, in addition to the authorities produced 
wWetſtein. Grieſbach rejects it as ſpurious, and pre- 


"I s the common reading ua: v, Which has Hkewiſe this 
al ö cumſtance in its favour, that KAITA might more 


fly give riſe to KATA, eſpecially if the I was faded, 
an the latter to the former. 1 „ 
x0 g 21. Extracts are here given from Treſchow's Tenta- 
en deſcriptionis codicum Vindobonenſium, publiſhed 

Copenhagen in 1773, 8. As this work is written 
Latin, a tranſlation of German extracts from it is 
the "Winecefſary. „ $i 
| PAGE 316. | 3 
Jlowth 5 They wrote J over rh, and converted it to 


d, in which manner it is printed in the Hebrew +: 
Iles. This alteration muſt have been made in a very 
fly age, for Manaffeh is found not only in the Syriac, 
ä E OT Jerom 


Judgement in any controverſy from ſingle _paſſags WM 
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Jerom reſtored the original reading, yet the mon 
verſions have in general Manaſſeh. | 
23. Here is an extract from a letter which Profen 
Adler, at that time in Rome, had written to our u 
| thor, relative to a Syriac manuſcript of the Goſch 
- which not only differs both from the Peſhito and th 
Philoxenian verſion, but is written even in a diffi 
diale&, and with characters different from the con 
Syriac. This remarkable and important MS., wig 
contains what critics call at preſent the Verſio Hemi 
lymitana, will be deſcribed in the 12. ſection of H 
following chapter. Beſide this and the Armenian ws 
ſion, which our author quotes for the reading Im l 
gab S, Grieſbach found it in the Codex Reuchlin, wh 
the Codex Marſhi 24, in the Bodleian library. Me 
feſſor Birch likewiſe diſcovered it in a Vatican MS. mh 
ten in 949, with uncial letters, and noted in the Vu 
library, No. 354. in which is a marginal note to Ma 
xxvii. 16. written by Anaſtaſius, biſhop of Antod 
who relates, that in the moſt ancient MSS. the paſa 
was as follows. Tua It ut rt amo ry du a ον van, f | 
7 BapaCCav, 1 IN Tov Aryopeevoy XN. Adler's biblic 
critiſche Reiſe, p. 122. See alſo Birch's Note to tif 
paſſage, in his edition of the Greek Teſtament, va 
he has quoted four other Vatican, and ſeveral my 
MSS., in which the ſame ſcholion is found. 


e PAGE 317. 
224. See Note 17. to chap. II. ſect. 12. 


| pA 318. 4 
2.5. I have here taken the liberty to omit a long 
tedious note, in which our author combats the op 
of Le Clerc and Wetſtein, relative to the ſtory o 


adultereſs, becauſe it is impoſſible to form an adequl 


A 


Ef 
che 4 


fragments of arguments, detached from the genen 


nexion. The moſt complete information may be meu 
in Grieſbach's Note to John vii. 53. . Ter 
OI ; R 20. 3 5 


- 


26, The Cod. Cantabrigienſis, Stephani a, and Guel- 
erbytanus A, with two others of later date; alſo in 


ln WW Coptic, Athiopic, and Perſian of the Polyglot. 
u WW: (bach has adopted this reading. | 
. The Cantabrigienſis and Cyprius; but it is the 


ing of the Coptic, Athiopic, the Perfian, the old 
oc, the Vulgate, the Saxon, and ſeveral of the fathers 
me four firſt centuries. Grieſbach has reſtored it in 
> text of his edition. | | 8 
8. xe is the reading of the common printed text, 
s ſupported by the authority of ſeveral ancient ver- 
Wns, 9% that of the Cod. Alexandrinus, vey that of 
W Codex Ephrem. Wetſtein and Grieſbach prefer 
„, and apparently with reaſon ; for it is not only in- 
Witcly. more intelligible than xeiges, which alone indeed 
u a be no argument, but might equally give riſe to 
aug other two readings. PE FAT 


woch PAGE 319. | 
. For wn, James v. 1 fl. is written xn in three 
a, Wnuſcripts, becauſe ey occurs only in two other ex- 
1 nes of the whole Greek Teſtament, whereas oon 


{ed in nearly forty inſtances. 

| mal 3 5 PAGE 320. | e 
. This laſt interpolation, as quoted by our author, 

n the Cod, Cant. alone, but three other manuſcripts 

e a finular interpolation, WE a 


A 


$ #0: N. ! 
PAGE 322 | 


eu de other hand accuſed Tertullian of the fame prac- 


* 


ol ons adv. Marcionem, Lib. IV. cap; 4. 
2b, = * K 2 "RY 


ages Ego meum (foil. evangelium) dico verum, Mar- 
eral bm. Ego Marcionis affirmo adulteratum, Mar- 
ben meum, 3 dh 
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Eſpecially by Tertullian and Epiphanius. Marcion . 


6 


\ . 
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8 - PAGE. 322. 2 
11 2. ee Now 10. to Chas II. best. 7. Neo 
PAGE 323. | o qu 
3. Ses note 24. to Chap. IV. ſect. 5 4101 


4. Vid, Hieronymi Opera, Tom. iy. P. i. b. 302.8 70 nus 
M Tertullian alſo (ady. Marcionem, Lh Hoco! 


C. 18.) quotes Ephel. V. *. without this h ſerſun 
| eptul 
PAGE 324. odo: 


» See Now 40 | to the preceding eCton. n ct 


3 | 'P AGE 326. | = 
on 83 de fide, Lab. V. cap. 16. Tom, | (WK icticu: 
p. e ed. Aer 5 adam 
51 PAGE 328. | ill ret 
| Epiplianivy: | in mentioning a aſſage in St. L edit 


Goſpel, in which it was ſaid, that Jeſus wept, has the i 
lowing remark, AA 1% * Exaauce" eras Ev 7H xala 111 
evalyeAny tu. role dog Hr arriyęacpois. Ophedufor & of 0: alle 
AouTo To: emor, PoCndevrtg, x ph vonraures duru 0 ra 
(Ancorat. cap, 31. Tom. II. p. 36. ed. Petavi!). 
paſſage which he means is Luke xxii. 43, 44. Which 
omitted in the Cod. Alexandrinus, and, as appears fm 
Birch's edition, alſo in thę Cod. Vaticanus. 
8. The ſpuriouſneſs of. 1 John v. 7. has been ſhem 
85 Sir Iſaac Newton, in a letter to Le Clerc, firſt pl 
liſhed in London in 1754, and more correctiy by 0 
Horſley in 1785, from the author's original copy. 
his edition of Newton's Works, Vol. V. p. 495-5 
This letter is leſs known than it deſerves, as the immd 
tal author has diſplayed 1 in it as much critical knowl 
as penetration in his mathematical inquiries. | "ny * 
Forſon's Letters to Travis, publiſhed in 1791. 
queſtion has been likewiſe examined, and with g of St 
gend, by W in his Arenen Cris p4 * 
"ot . f 5 Pro f = 
PAGE 3 1 pas 
9. our ber, by os uereqndieary norident aud 
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WEcticely perverted: this rule of Wetſtein, and applied ta 
e orthodox Wetſtein's explanation of the heterodax 
ading. Jo prevent confuſion therefore it is neceſſary 
Wo quoic; the rule at full length, Inter duas variantes 
diones ea, quæ magis orthodoxa videtur, non eſt pro- 
aus alteri præferenda. Lectionem magis orthodoxam 
Woco illam, qua dogma aliquod inter Chriſtianos contro- 
erſum in illis, in quibus degit lector, partibus vulgo re- 
eptum confirmari exiſtimatur. Lectionem minus or- 
Whodoxam intelligo non manifeſte erroneam quidem il- 
n et hæreticam (quis enim talem probaret ?) ſed quæ 
eutri parti favet, et ſenſum fundit, qui et reliquis ſcrip- 
er locis congruens eſt, et ab omnibus Chriſtianis ad- 
Ditticur. Quin in dubiä re hanc lectionem illi præfe⸗ 
ndam eſſe judico. To the rule thus ſtated no critic 

ill refuſe to ſubſcribe. See Dr. Semler's remarks in 
diion of Wetſtenii libelli ad criſin atque interpreta- 
oem N. T. p. 157%, | 54 e 

> 


4 notes RAI + ie 
10. This cncluſiongyould preſuppoſe that the paſs. 


Ta 
as genuine, but the preſent queſtion relates to the 
a ccon of doubtful readinggs. Rist 


11. Our author in the whole of his lat paragraph 
s not argued with his uſual precifion. It is true that 


(ho reading undoubtedly genuine, in a wark aſcribed to 
pu ic particular author, contradicts. the tenets which he 
ers in writings of undoubted authority, it affords at 
a preſumption that the work in queſtion. is falſely 
* 


bed to him; But this has no reference to the pre- 
mquirx, which relates merely to the choice of diſ- 
ted readings in the ſame paſſage. * The ſtatement 


dere ſhould be made in the following manner. Let 
1 ſuppoſe that one ſet of manuſcripts has a reading in 
i g of St. Paul's epiſtles,*whach is conſonant to the ge- 
2 i Goftrine delivered by the Apoſtle in his other 


les, and that another ſet of manuſcripts has in che 


þ 


de pattage a different reading, and repugnant! to his 


nl doctrine: in this caſe we muft conclude chat the 
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reading” contained in the latter ſet is ſpurious. This 
probably Wetſtein's meaning, when he ſays, Lectionm 


manifeſte erraneam et hæreticam quis probaret ? To ory it 
author's objection, that the rule cannot be applied i pear 
arguing with a Deiſt, becauſe it implies divine inſpi Wi it c 
tion, we may reply, that the rule as here ſtated is equlh og 
applicable to the manuſcripts of Ariſtotle and Plato, = 
| r = 4 | | e 
„ ö lac 
rr. ode 
| : | 2] cen | 
| 249 PATE 3. | Dt 
1. Our author has here printed a letter written by 
Profeſſor Birch, during his ſtay in Rome, relative to tr 
Codex Vaticanus. Various readings of this celebnm s. | 
. manuſcript are there given, which were before unknon WP" tk 
all of which may be ſeen in his edition of the G n 
Teſtament, the title of which is quoted above, ſect. ¶ Netſte 
a Note 12. | | * i i % PC 
2. Our author's explanation of erzearo is attend rib 
with many difficulties. The words of Suidas are *. < 
gar, eraYwy0* ν,ẽsͤ- vage, EmIXATARATYs, Now if to) fs 
paſſage be genuine, the word in queſtion has a diſem H- > 
ſenſe in the plural from that which it has in the fingul a 
and our author is miſtaken in ſaying that eragars 3 
nonymous to ae. But Küſter, in his Note, wil” 1 
- juſtly ſuſpects that grayuye is here ſpurious. With 24 
ſpect to our author's derivation of eragare; from nv" li 
it is contrary to the analogy of the Greek language; a 
this word ought to be written &ragas, with an Iota Wl 
ſeriptum, being the part. aor. 1. of exgipu, and it i d 
known that eragareg comes immediately and regt 8 
from exagacas, impreco ce. | *S 
Soar ee eee eee, CS 
3. Grieſbach quotes likewiſe the Codex Colbert ** 
2844; or Wetſtein's Codex 17, in the ſecond part du 
Selben  MM 
 *4. Bot as our author himſelf acknonledges thy BIN, 


/ 
_ 
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8 : 
ding, ſupported by the authority of a ſingle manu- 
ript only, is entitled to the preference, unleſs it has 
ry ſtrong internal marks of authenticity, it does not 
pear that we are warranted to pronounce Me genuine, 
it correſponds neither to the Hebrew nor the Syriac 
ography. It is true that * approaches nearer than 
to the Hebrew g; but as there is no ſuch word 
Hebrew as cat, and the whole exclamation is 
iac (or which is nearly the ſame thing, Chaldee, the. 


een the two dialects), it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
> Syriac word aw is the genuine reading. 


1 | PAGE 333. 
ban. For Bybaba no other manuſcript has been quoted 
* n the Codex Stephani n; but Grieſbach, who collated 


is poſſible therefore that the reading, which our author 
ſeribes as very ancient, does not exiſt, EE 
e . Grieſbach rejects yu, on the authority of the 


i oY beſt manuſcripts. ; 
nern. See Grieſbach's Hiſtoria textus epiſtolarum Pauli- 
in dk Sect. 1 o d 7. : 


1 PAGE 335. 2 
vr p- W. To prevent miſtakes, it 4 neceſſary to obſerve that 


24. was not aſſigned to this manuſcript in the Bod- 
n library, but it was thus noted by its former pro- 


oe; or. It is Grieſbach's Codex 118. 
ora f= 1 
t 1s 8 AGE 


_ 37- 
Dee Grieſbach's Note to Acts xx. 28. 
: lo. To which may be added wacorefiac. 


bert 8 *- Alſo in the Æthiopic. 


PAGE 338. 


ady given in the preceding page — 


s manuſcript. anc) ons in it Bab gabe, for which 
etſtein h ee the Codex Colbertinus 2844. 


| See Bengel's Introduction in crilin Novi Teſta- 


ade of pointing conſtituting the chief difference be- 


. The example, which is here explained, has been 
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14. Deut xxIx. 18. 52 11¹ʃ 445 i 


15. This admirable that bi hang nab | 
author with-the coolneſs an impartiality of a profouniſ 
learned critic, without the leaſt regard to any: | 
whatſoever. In ſubjects purely theological, bs 

times abided by the efiabliſhed doctrine of the Luta 

Church, of which he was a member; but in poi 

ſimple cliticifey he inveſtigates the: truth wy the 
ard of learning, indifferent as to the event, and 1 

unconcerned whether the concluſions, that may be Wl 

from his inquiries; are favourable to his- Own pin ; 

to that of his opponents. The attention which has by 

aid to apparent trifles, hoth in the text itſelf, il I 

z6res of the tranſlator, may frequently appear fu vel 
ous; but let no one forget that ac CUfac ye nd 1 Imp dl 1 

dre che two great F irtue 3 xd, da ga 1 
5 no importance in themfe zxof i 
queniees of the greateſt morden. , we mij 
© 108 this uſeful leſſon from the Wregoing cha tor, char 
1 and moderation toward thoſe, Whoſe feſſtiments' 
| ferent from our own, are the g 4 ornaments 4 
who bear the name of Chriſti Scripturs =_ 
data eſt hominibus præſertim Chriſtiants, ut 
perpetuis diſputationibus ex e refellerent ac ds aun 5 
pati deſtinatùm opus hoc eſt, et mutuam cariratem 4 
toleraritiam ubique ſpirat atque inculcat. Van 
illee in tenuiſſimis plerumque apicibus Song i 
' legatur OC vel eC, KC vel NC, ut articulus 
_  apponatur vel omittatur. Quis enim ſanæ menth 0 
ſapientiſſimam atque befiightffirham Dei provide F 
5 aàhb iſtis apicibus, qui acemi ôcu,,jꝗãum fütrunt, 1 , 
5 . momenti æternam nimirum {Att hen un 
waitin ſufpendere vole? 1302" e 2220199 Ju 
Vetſtenii Nor. Veſt Tom. 1; * on 


